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Vew in conception, new in performance, and new in artistry of design and colors. 


the Little 


Varmon is undoubtedly the most striking motor car success of the vear —7#— 


It is fleet. agile and so virtdly good looking that it attracts attention everyichere, 


Right evlinders in line, delivering 7O honest miles per as. 


—< 


4 C IN 
hour -z— Six standard body styles. all under S2000, 7 De lie 
-MARMONS 


ee 


and a limited number of most unusual custom designs. 


Varmon Series Seventy-five 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


9() YEARS OF QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/@ STREET 
NEw YORK 
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CARON CORP., 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Today— More than ever 


ROA DA BILITY 
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the one distinctive car o if the hour 


EN public opinion takes hold of a 

product like the Chrysler “70” and 

in three years’ time lifts it over the heads 

of long-established cars, the significance 

of the act is almost too plain to require 
analysis. 


Itcan only mean, of course, that people 
have found in the Chrysler “70” from its 
beginning, and have continued to find in 
ever-increasing numbers, qualities and 
values that they did and do not find else- 
where. No other explanation is even re 
motely possible. 


for three years ago the first Chrysler in- 
ttoduced in its price field previously un- 
known measures of performance combined 
witha host of important engineering and 
manufacturing developments—many never 


before available in a car of this price, many 
entirely new in cars of any price. 


And now Chrysler—through its unique 
plan of Standardized Quality—has de 
veloped the finer “70”. It has raised its own 
superior product to even higher levels 
which again forecast emphatically a new 
motoring trend. 


Finer, more exquisitely graceful bodies— 
finer, more distinctive silhouette with mili- 
tary frontand cadet visor—finer design with 
smaller wheels—greater luxury of comfort 
—greater riding ease—rich upholstery— 
greater perfection of appointment—more 
refinements in controls and lighting with a 
lock conveniently placed on the dash— 
more attractive color harmonies, far in 
advance of current blendings. 


And with this fresh beauty and luxury— 
at radically lower prices—are the character’ 
istic performance, dependability and endur- 
ance which have won and continue to hold 
the loyalty of hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic Chrysler “70” owners. 


’ tA ry 


Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger 
Roadster (with Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble Seat) 
$1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convert- 
ible Cabriolet (with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown 
Sedan $1795. 

All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current 

Federal excise tax. 
ry ? gr 
All Chrysler cars are protected against 
theft under the Fedco System. 
All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the 
convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s 
attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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SHALIMAR 


LATE/T CREATION 


578 MADISON AVENUE 68 AVENUE DES CHAMP ELY/EE/ 
now WAY PARIS 
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MEN WHO ARE ACCUSTOMED TO 
THE BEST OF TOPCOATS 
INVARIABLY COME 
TO 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
SIXTH FLOOR 
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HOSE WHO PATRONIZE THE SMARTEST COUNTRY CLUBS APPRECIATE KNICKERS TAILORED BY MERTON—THEIR ENGLISH LINES, 
. FAULTLESS WORKMANSHIP, THEIR EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS OF IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC WOOLENS, IN HERRINGBONES, 
OVERPLAIDS AND OTHER WEAVES. REGULAR, PLUS-TWO AND PLUS-FOUR LENGTHS, $5 TO $20. CAPS TO MATCH, $2 TO $6. KNICKERS, IL- 
LUSTRATED ABOVE, OF SCOTCH TWEED WITH A TWO-THREAD RAYON OVER-CHECK, $15. CAP TO MATCH, $4. COLORS, GRAY OVERCAST IN 


JADE OR TAN OVERCAST IN TOBACCO BROWN—WHITE OVER-CHECK. IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, ORDER DIRECT FROM US. 


RO om: MUN ok ati. cmad aenians AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


| 
| Gentlemen’s Clothing and Furnishings | 
FIFTH AVENUE at THIRTY-FOURTH | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


NEW YORK 
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ALTMAN SUITS for MEN | 
« e » authentically styled | 
suits tailored from 
beautiful materials 


fifty dollars upward 
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a holidays Apollo day 














The newlyweds and the unmarried men 
in their eagerness to make ten strikes 
always select the newest and finest of 
Apollo assortments—the new Triple Seal, 


Every NOBLE SON of Erin takes spe- 
cial account of himself and his family on 
March 17th to see that the day is appro- 
priately celebrated. 

See it for yourself at all the stores where 
good candy issold. Then, you will see why 
they choose Triple Seal above all others, 


The “noble son” has no difficulty what- 
ever in handling his own celebration. 
The matter of entertainment for the /it#le 
woman is very easily—and happily, we 
may add—settled by the presentation of 
a box of delicious Apollo Chocolates. 


Threeseals protect thepreciouscontents 
and keep them fresh for “her” and you to 
eat. 





CHOCOLATES 


TWO POUNDS NET 


CHOCOLATES 


FEW 
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THE FEMININE VERSION 


“But I don’t see how you can call her smart,” Enid protested. 


“Nor I,” was Nan’s contribution to the argument. 





Dave looked helpless. “Well, she always looks pretty—” he began feebly. 


“Oh— pretty,” Enid was scornful. “You men never get beyond a pair of 


eyes and a baby smile.” 

Dave laughed. “Where do you start the inventory?” he asked. 

“At her feet.” Enid thrust forward a pair of slender feet exquisitely encased 
in the newest Pedemode creations. Gazing at them with pardonable pride, 


she continued: 


“A woman is as smart as her shoes and not one whit smarter.” 


C \ | 


a Clhe I¢demode Shop bo 
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' feminine ~ footweas 
Noreen Tris 
A stunning model which adds slimness al lovely pump distinctively chic by 
and grace to the foot. NewYork reason of its smart simplicity. 
570 Fifth Ave 660 Fifth Ave 
Boston 360 Boylston St. Chicago 76 E. Madison St. Detroit 1239 Washington Blvd 
Also obtainable at: 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. Spokane Davenport Sport Shop 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. Richmond, Va. Seymour Sycle St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


Mass 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Delightful 


Here is a new treat for you. As brac- 
ing as the wind—as exhilarating as a 
shower bath. 

Listerine after shaving. Simply douse 
on the face full strength. 

Immediately it sets you up. Your 
whole face feels cool, soothed, yet in- 
vigorated. There is an amazing sense 
of exhilaration you'll like. 

If the razor scrapes, Listerine stops 
the smarting. If the face burns, Lister- 
ine cools it. And you are left with a 
nice feeling of safety—for Listerine 
contains antiseptic ingredients that 
lessen the danger of infection. 

Just try Listerine this way the next 
time you shave. We'll wager you will 
be as delighted as those happy ones 
who have written us letters about it. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, 
U.S.A, 
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nexpensive 


Here’s good news for any woman who 


as rebelled at paying the remarkable 
ices usually charged for astringents. 

Listerine is a natural astringent, 
neither too harsh nor too weak. One 
that is safe for all types of skin, yet 
ridiculously low in cost. 

After removing the cream you mere- 
ly douse it on the face full strength. 
Dilute if you prefer. 

You can feel it firmly closing the 
pores. You can feel it draw up lazy, 
sagging muscles. Your entire face is 
stimulated. You look—and feel— 
younger. 

So many women have told us how 
delighted they are with Listerine used 
this way that we want you to know 
about it. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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When. smart Style. 1s combined. eset 
with. quality »--as iL 18 n.d 
Stetson.» - - there. can. be no | 
question. as to the. hat. you. 
should. wear 
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| Exght. to 

iS | Forty Dollars i 
| 
Write for Interesting Booklet 
| | “The STETSON HAT in LITERATURE” ¢| 
John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia t 
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STETSON HATS 


Styled l for Young Men 
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e CHENEY BROTHERS 


A small thing by itself—a 
tie—but potent in its power 
to make or mar a man’s 
whole turn-out. Cheney 
Cravats are styled with this 
in mind. Designs for Spring 
are correct and new, while 
colors are harmonious. They 


. . 7 e H} iy Hy 
achieve distinction through zz if Ay ai ap 
their skillful blending of St 


correct design and coloring. 


181 Madison Avenue at 
34th Street - New York 
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‘Oreasure 


Solid Silv 


Sterling °*/ooo Fine 


“Seer eemeoncane 


Treasure Highboy 
$2450.00 


As illustrated—complete 

flat stlver for twelve people, 

258 pieces, and 36 pieces 

of Dinner Hollow-ware. 

Smaller <Highboy» Sets for 
as little as $375. 








Like the early American 
highboys, this « Treasure 
Highboy» ts of theWilliam 
and Mary pertod. Made of 
choice Walnut with Satin- 
wood inlay, strongly con- 
structed, beautifully de- 
signed and superbly fin- 
ished. Width, 42in. Height, 
621 in. Depth, 19 in. 
Write for photographs 
and full details about 
«Treasure Highboy» and 
«Lowboy» Sells. 


23 








AFTER-DINNER COFFEE SET WITH TRAY IN THE WILLIAM AND MARY STYLE * $3 10.00. 4 


Today, as never before, there is a decided feeling and demand for 
that which is genuine. And the growing recognition of Solid 
Silver’s place as an emblem of graceful living is notable. 

Discriminating people know that beauty is more than skin 
deep, and realize that only in the sincere and true is found endur- 
ing worth. 

«Treasure» Solid Silver is «Sterling», the genuine and true. 
Critics admire its purity of design; hostesses, its exquisite beauty 
and appropriateness to the charming modern home. 

In the William and Mary Style, for example, one finds table 
silver of the utmost distinction. Its authentic period design har- 
monizes gracefully with all of the best English and American 
Colonial styles. A design which is as permanent as the value of 
the metal in which «Treasure» Silver interprets it. 


There is a Jeweler in your city who sells «Treasure» Solid Silver. 
Ask him to show you the William and Mary Style—and write us for 
your copy of a booklet telling you all about it. 


> ‘ 
Creasure Fd Sterling 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN COMPANY 
32 NORTH KENWOOD STREET 
Silversmiths » Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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Those Whose Word In 


Fashion Is Law In Dress Wear Mallory Hats9 
For Their Supreme Excellence Of Mode. 


Material And Makin Tic Mallory Presses Tor Delars 
- HhesA Fic, Se cn, Ought Daollavy 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY 234 FIFTH AVENUE ,NEW YORK®O 
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She Hats Of lnerampled Smartness 
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Tue loyalty to quality which prevails 
in Buick design and manufacture ts 
revealed by the sincerity and charm 
of Buick style. Every Buick model is 
an accomplishment in good taste—an 
achievement in luxurious living. 


THE GREATEST RU [C K ever Burtt 
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“§ When Beller Automobiles are Built 
t “Ruick will Build Themss y) 













“Now’s our 
chance. I'd | 
rather listen to Wi, 
the Radiola = 
wouldn’t 
you?” 


Radio that 


A group of famous acoustical experts came to- 
gether for a hearing—before this new type of 
radio was ever shown to the public. They heard 
it. They pronounced it very fine... . But after 
ten or twenty minutes of listening, a quiet hand 
switched off the new and on the old. And the 
men jumped from their seats! 


Even their trained musical ears had been so ac- 
customed to the older type of reproduced music 
that they could not grasp the great difference in 
this new radio, until they heard the two together. 
But when they heard it, they applauded. 


This new thing in radio—and in music—was 
developed into Radiola 28 with the RCA Loud- 
speaker 104. Power was employed, not primarily 
for use in big rooms—though it can fill a hall 
with the music of a great orchestra. The real 
purpose of the new power in this home radio 
set was for its remarkable effect on sone quality 
—even in the softest music. 
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scored a musical triumph 


Radiola 28 with RCA Loudspeaker 104 
made possible new perfection inmusical to what these experts did. No matter what 
reproduction. Its remarkable perform- 
ance has brought a new era of 
fine music in the home. 


radio you think really fine, listen awhile to this 
RCA combination .... then tune in any other. 
The difference ¢s startling! With this develop- 
ment the engineers of RCA—with their asso- 
ciates in the laboratories of General Electric and 
Westinghouse—not only added one more triumph 
to the list of their many basic radio improvements, 
but they brought a new day in music. 


Tune in Radiola 28... . just pick your station 
with the motion of a single finger. The loud- 
speaker is across the room. It is simply plugged 
in on the house current, Tune to a fine orchestra, 
and hear the music of each instrument clear and 
true. Listen to a great singer—and hear the music 
right at home as only the opera and concert halls 
have known it! 





Radiola 28, eight tube super-heterodyne. Particularly fine for 
apartment homes in crowded broadcast areas, for it needs no 
antenna, and is extremely selective. With 8 Radiotrons, $260. 


RCA Loudspeaker 104, complete, $275. A. C. Package for 
adapting Radiola 28 for use with Loudspeaker 104, for oper- 
ation on 50-60 cycle, 110 volt A. C. lighting circuit, $35. 


Today—thoroughly tested and perfected—this 
combination has won many musicians to radio. 
And it has made possible great music at home, 
as it never could be heard before. 


* Authorized 
Buy with confilence Dealer thes sten. 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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C6 HE FINEST grades of pure 

silk. Skilful weaving. 
station < 
shoal: Inspection at every step. Beauty plus depend- 
lugged ability. @This is why more and more men 
hestra, each year are asking for Skinner linings. 
ar and They know that good style requires silk linings 
sesagit 3}. and that in Skinner’s Satins there is a wearing 
a quality possessed by no other silk fabrics. 
— this WiLLiAM SKINNER & Sons... . Established 1848 
radio. J New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Mills: Holyoke, Mass. (9 
home, 

inners Satins 

9 in came tte et ee. iets ine tee 

—/ en’s coats, suits and furs Satins and Shoe Satins 


““LOOK FOR THE NAME IN TMs § iv ACG Ee 
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WHEN SHE TAKES YOU UP AND DOWN MADISON AVENUE IN PURSUIT OF AN ANTIQUE OR 
EXOTIC PERFUME, TOP OFF YOUR ATTIRE WITH YOUR OWN SARTORIAL OBJET D'ART— 
A HAT BY BERG, AS SHOWN, IN DARK GREEN (7.) F. BERG & CO., 1107 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ny 
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—— New Freedom in Underwear! 


The New 





derwear tightens up on you! 





Imagine the sensation of wearing 
underwear so light, so flexible and 
yielding, so perfect in its fit that 
you lose all consciousness of wear- 
ing underwear at all. 

It is the most sensational devel- 
opment in underwear in a genera- 
tion—the Lewis Golf Suit. Golfers 
have gone wild over the new freedom 
they get from it. No binding across 


Topped Again!! | 


Did somebody move? Or sneeze? Or wiggle 
his ears? Not this time. But watch! You'll 
tighten up on your shots every time your un- 













































the back when they drive, no tug 
at the shoulders, no surplus mate- 
rial at waist or crotch. 

It’s good-looking, too—fits every 
figure perfectly. You don’t need to 
buy “balloon” sizes. Absorbs per- 
spiration and evaporates it as noother 
fabric can, giving relief from chaf- 
ing. It’s a new sensation in under- 
wear comfort—and you'll like it. 


Equally fine for street, office or 
fairuay. All better stores sell 






GOLF SUIT 


dhe NEW UNDERWEAR That Gives NEW FREEDOM 




















Certainly! Underwear must be 
as free as your swing. Look for 
the Lewis label and the little 
picture of a golfer on every 
genuine Lewis Golf Suit. 

. 4 4 


If you cannot secure the Lewis 
Golf Suit from your local mer- 
chant, send us your measure- 
ment from top of shoulder, 
through crotch, up the back to 
top of same shoulder, state 
height and weight, and we will 
send you postpaid two suits, no 
sleeves, knee length for $5.00; or 
two suits, no sleeves, *4 length 
for $6.00. Lewis Knitting Co., 
120 Main Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
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GLEN—SPRAY 


The Mark of a Fine Topcoat 





Light, warm, sott material, showerprooted, in beautiful 
g , ’ p . 

colorings, luxurious but long-wearing—that is Glen Spray 
cloth woven in Scotland exclusively for Hickey-Freeman 
overcoats and topcoats. 

Easy, comtortable, styletul, expertly designed and = su- ( 

Ys 5 ) pert) g 
perbly tailored—that is the Hickey-Freeman Glen Spray 


topcoat. 
Sold in leading stores, the country over 


HickeuSFreeman (o. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE.-200 FIFTH AVENUEB 
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The CHUMMY 


>) OT just an ordinary “snap brim,” but made with a brim of 
extra thickness that will retain its graceful curves. The 


stain-proof sweat band is a patented feature of the ScHOBLE at 


TEN DOLLARS 


SCHOBLE HATS 
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BANISTER SHOES 


S22Ce L545 the Choice of Gentlemen 


In the hands of one man a masterpiece is created. 
The imitators copy it—but only the master’s 
original is the prized of the world. 


Leather, lasts and tools! With them a new 
Banister Shoe Style is created. The way 1s 
pointed out for all; but only the Banister Shoe 
has that style—that difference which has kept 
t 


1 
hese shoes in the lead for eighty-two years. 
¢ 


Illustrated is the Sudbury, priced at $14.50. The 
smart appearance of this shoe justifies its popu- 
larity among men in the higher places—those 
who necessarily choose the best life offers. Other 
styles $20 to $12.50 a pair. 


There is a Banister Dealer near you. If you 
are not acquainted, we shall be glad to send 
you his name. Write for style booklet. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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To be chosen the ‘“‘rnan most likely to 
succeed ’’ by the Class of 1926 S., Yale, 
implies not only character and intelli- 
gence of the first rank but also consid- 
ered attention to appearance—as in the 
case of Mr. C. B. MCCLELLAND here 
pictured wearing Ide personal linen. 


A Yale Man 


Selects his Personal 


Linen 


“TAHE Yale tradition,” said C. B. 
McClelland, ’26 S., recently voted 
the ‘man most likely to succeed,’ “gives 
dress its proper place in the scheme of 
things. Most men at Yale are distinctly 
well dressed—and especially in the details 
of smart, immaculate personal linen by 
which, in traditions even older thanYale, 
the gentleman is known. 
“A man of any age today can feel 
pretty sure of being well dressed if he 





Consistent with quiet good taste, this Yale man’s 
choice of Ide starched collars fell upon Glengair, 
with widespread points, and, for variety, a com- 
Panion collar, the Hoylake, slightly lower in shape. 





wears what men at leading colleges ap- 
prove. His dress will reflect the good 
judgment common sense dictates. 

“T have chosen Ide styles in collars, 
shirts and handkerchiefs which I per- 
sonally like and which I think any man 


can wear with consciousness of being 











This representative Yale graduate considers that 
Ide patterns solve the problem of finding colored 
shirts .n irreproachable taste—and that Mono- 
court is genuinely a gentleman's evening shirt. 





decidedly well dressed without being 
conspicuously dressed.” 

Ide styles designated as smart by men 
from ten leading American colleges 
and universities, are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a new booklet which we will 
gladly send you on request. You will 
find Ide shirts, collars and handkerchiefs 
in at least one good haberdasher’s in 
every city and town. Geo. P. Ide & 
Co., Inc., Troy, New York. 
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Only fine imported linen satisfies the Yale 
tradition of correctness in handkerchiefs. These 
Ide patterns were selected by Yale's best-dressed 
man as examples of good taste. 
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«The food on a 


Cunarder, Sir, is quite what one 


hopes to find in the best restaurants ashore 


« Not only absolutely fresh, sir, it is the finest 
that can be procured. Our markets sound like 
an epicure’s idea of geography. 
| « Perfectly cooked. Our chefs de cuisine all 
| studied under the great Escoffier, and they see 
that the suggestions he recently made especially 
for Cunard cuisine are expertly carried out. 
« We have been working on it for two 
years, sir, until now every detail of our cuisine 
is perfect. 
«You may order your favorite Paris, London 
or New York dish on any of our ships and be 
delighted with it. 
« Quite cosmopolitan, sir. Of course that is h | 
essential on a Cunarder in order to keep our C U A R D 
service up to the standards of our passengers. 
« By the way, have you seen the new suites 
on the AQUITANIA? They’re really large, L | | \ | E 
and beautifully furnished. Rather like charm- 
ing rooms in country houses. In fact a few of 
the suites have Sun Rooms. 
« The ultimate touch? The Cunard has al- MAURETANIA 
ways been just a little ahead, sir. 
«< You would be delighted with your trip. 
The best people do prefer traveling Cunard. 
They particularly like our service. English 
stewards; and they are deft you know.» 25 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


AQUITANIA + BERENGARIA 





1840-EIGHTY-SEVEN -YEARS -OF -SERVICE -1927 
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Two words define the well-ordered warmth 
of the modern home. “Oil-O- Matic 
Heat.” Little is left tosay. And nothing to 
do. For supreme comfort during variable 
spring and fall weather have a graduate 
oilomatician install your oil burner now. 


VILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
Bloom Lilino 


~ 


WILLIAMS 


ILOMATI 


C HEAT 
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Confessions, good for the 
| thirsty palate, are sent by us 
| on request. The writer is a 
gentleman who, by breeding 
| and sophistication, prefers the 
dry snap of Martini & Rossi 
(non alcoholic) Vermouth to 
| a sweetish mixer. Among his 
“Confessions of a Good 
Mixer,” are remarks on the 
subtle distinction between the 
Martini & Rossi regular 
Italian and our Extra Dry 
Vermouth. To avoid imita- 
tions, buy only the Non Al- 
| coholic. None other genuine. 
W. A. Taylor & Company, 94 
| Pine Street, New York City. 










































































DAD WON OVER 


Daughter, having eloped and returned, uses Martini & 
Rossi Vermouth (non alcoholic) with traditional effect. 





At the Better Grocery and Delicatessen Shops 
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ARIZONA 
Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranh Fine winter climate; all the 









thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. ist class saddle horses. 
Oracl 
Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
sunshine. See the old we in the heart of the 
cattle ranch coumry. All modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 








Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating ice a of comfort and conven- 
jence, it resembies a uptuous country club, 
Ho enn 
The Garden of Alla. A magnificent hotel sur- 
r unded by 24 beautiful villas Large swimming 
pool, 30 minutes from business center of Los Angeles, 
otal fmpee Plaza Hotel. Los Angeles’ newest hotel. 
Retined mfort in the heart of America’s play- 











gruund. Unexcell lservice. Reasonable rates. Bookle 
La Jolla 
Casa De steerage A distinctive hotel for dis- 
criminating peos Four hours trom Los Angeles 
“ | Diego site hwi 
Pace lena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
y - One of America’s finest resort hotels, ever- 


ly vking the San Gabriel Valley, A Prermscs! Hotel, 
CONNEC TICU x 
Greenwich 








NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 


Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company.of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location 


Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
nly offers luxurious retinement for the traveler or 


tuurist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


| 


The Maples. Where solid comfort and good food | 
are featured For permanent and transient guests, 
All sports. Open all year. Booklet. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 

The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de Sales. European 
and American pla Excellent location Modern 
appointments. Deliciou \ , Rutes moderate. 

The Mayflower. 1 location, midway 
between the White Tk pont Cirele. Moot 
maguilicent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 

FLORIDA 
Daytona 
The Osceola-Gramatan and Cottages. The perfect 


ind refinement, 


winter home for persons of culture 
Excellent cuisine. 


adjuining the Daytona golf links. 
Fort Meyers 


Hotel Royal Palm. Now open. Every room with 
ir co 


private bath. Two J8-hole golf courses rennis, 
Fishing. Swimming Pool J. L. Nelson, Mer. 
Miami 
Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. Miami's 


and finest apartment hotel. Situated 


to Fort Dallas Park. 
Mianii Beach 
Directly on ocvan fre Amer- 
Pan ic Prop. 


most exclusive 
at the entrance 


Hotel Pancoast. 
ican plan. Ocean bathing. 
L. B. Sprague, Mer 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 

The Lord Jeffery. A_ real 
featuring extreme simplicity 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, 

Boston 

Boston's smartest hotel, 
1d) comfort amidst luxuric 

Excellent cuisine. 

Cod 

Mayflower hotels, ps and Hyannis. Modern 
resort hotels wvery facility fer enjoyment of a de- 
lightfulvacation, amid quaintly beautiful surroundings. 

abana 

The Bancroft. In heart of 
England. Facing the green where the 
trained during the Revolution 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit 

Book - Cadillac. Luxurious 
combined with } 
courteous and effic 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota’s 


beautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Whitefield 


New England 
ind absolute comfort 
Manazing Director. 


Copley-Piaza Hotel. as- 


suring hospitality 
and artistic age es 





ape 


the 


New 
Men 


historic 
Minute 


intments have been 
rapid, 





app 
l ires to insure 
service at all times. 





lent 


Mountain View House. For thiee generations the 
summer home of families of culture and refinemen 
Every outdoor sport Attra tive modern appointments 





NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City 

Hotel Fredonia. A homelike Eur 
Not extravagant but comfortable 


pean plan hotel 
in a most friendly 


way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 
Newark 
The ee Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
meuts st sought for tel home, a 


in a a aid hc 


temporat 
ary 


Inn, 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 

Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 

East Aurora 

The Roycroft inn famous for its hosnitality, 

friendliness and as the home of Elbert) Hubbard, 


18 miles from Buffalo. Booklet on request. 


Larchmont 


Sports. 


The Hote! Bevan, on Long Island Sound. Unusual. 
Refined Cuisine unexcelled. F. M. Morrow, 
Manager. 


New York City 

Tie Berkshire, 21 E. 52nd St. is 
residence. Comfortable and convenient. 
unfurnished apartments. 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 
on New York’s smartest street, 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel Chatham enjoys the patronage of the most 
exclusive people who prefer to have their surround- 
ings in quiet taste. Vanderbilt Avenue and 48th St 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nitied quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


an ideal town 
Furnished 


57th St. Located 
near Central. Park. 


ae YORK (Cont.) 
ew York City (Cont.) 


The Prosi in the center of New York life 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
| theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
otf Broadway. A _ hotel of quiet dignity, much 
| favored by women traveling without escort. 
| The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 


very heart of social New York. 

The Touraine. 9 EF. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Town House Hotel. Central Park West at 67th St. 
Situated in a quiet residential section, readily ac- 
cessible to the theatres and shops. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘he only apartment Hotel .in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 





Niagara Falls 
A new hotel offering every modern 


The Niagara. 
Open all year. See Niagara 


luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 
Fireproof. 
and theatres. 


In the heart of the 
250 routs 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. Near shups 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated. 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. ‘The last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 

Utica 

Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each 


final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in center of city 


with bath. The 
Conveniently 








find the springtime 
grass already green. 


and spicy pines. 


season’s 


cooking, the easy 


precious than gold. 


sort, write to us. 


Vanity Fair 
23 West 44th Street 





Wn here wwe 


INEHURST, Aiken, 
gusta, White Sulphur... At any one of a 
hundred resorts in the mid-south you will 
—a kindly sun warming 


Some of them specialize on crisp mountain air 
All of them offer you real 
championship golf courses. Some give you 
lively saddle horses for polo, or hunting the 
fox on frosty mornings. 
pathic treatments and a corps of physical 
directors to make tired people fit for a hard 
s work or play. 
the last word in comfort and luxury. 
are for people who prefer a little quiet peace 
and a chance to wear their 


All of them give you the inimitable Southern 
Southern leisure, more 


Look through these pages. The best es- 
tablishments at these resorts are listed 
here. If you want further information 


about them or about any hotel at any re- 
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Vogue 


Hot 


Springs, Au- 


Some have hydro- 


Many of them offer 
Others 


old shoes. 


House & Garden 
New York City 








| 
| 
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| but reasonable. 





NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Dignified but friendly; 
The best sports; wo ’ 
the most comfort and finest food. bk 


Kenilworth Inn. Haxuriny 
rful scenery: 
{SLY accessiiile, 





Pinehurst 
Berkshire Hotel. Now open. Comfort, fri ends, 
and moderate prices. A Spring-like Winter only 
16 hours from N. Y, City. All Pinehurst Sports 


Carolina Hotel. 
tennis, polo, riding, 
All rooms with bath; 

New Holly tnn. 
rooms with bath; 
All Pinehurst 


4D. J. Ross 18- hole courses: 
trapshooting, racing, archery, 
music, dancing. Now open. 


Just rebuilt. Practically all 
music, dancing. Beautiful Setting, 
sports. Now open. 


OHIO 
Akron 


On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
Fireproof. 250 rooms and bathe 


Columbus 


Now the le peat hotel, opposite 
u 


The Portage. 
the Ohio River. 
““United”’ hotel. 


The Neil House. 








the State Capitol, offers u elled facilities 
the traveling public. Rooms $2. 30 and up. as 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Frie 
On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf. 
falo, 275 rooms. 


Harrisburg 
Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 


250 rooms and baths. 
Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort, 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


Gettysburg. 


TEXAS 

El Paso 
Hote! Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year, Five 


minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico 
VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
White Sulphur Springs 
The Greenbrier, a magnificent hotel of fireproof 
consiruction, offering every modern comfort and con- 
venience. Open the year around, European plan. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton 


Directly on the Harbor. Estab- 


Princess Hotel. 
recreational 


lished and restricted clientele. — All 
features. Symphony Orchestra, dancing, concerts. 
CUBA 
Havana 
Hotel Lincoln. Adjoining ocean drive. Spanish 
hospitality. 200 rooms with private bath, Individu- 
ally decorated. Spanish, American and French chefs 
TTALY 
Cernobbio 
Villa D’Este. 18 hole golf course, tennis, lake 
bathing, from March to November, Dombre- 
Manager. 
Naples 
Excelsior Hotel. De luxe. On the bay in the 
exclusive Santa Lucia residential district. A 
model of comfort and sumptuvus furnishing. 


Rome 
Excelsior Hotel. De luxe. The leading in Ron e. 
Delightfully located in the Ludovisi quarter, Core 
to Pincio and Villa Borghese 


Grand Hotel et de Rome. De luxe. An aristo- 
cratic home in the exclusive centre of Rome. Modert 
and comfortable. 

Hotel Bristol. World renowned. Quiet. Situated 


modern luxury 


in charming surroundings. nvery 
and convenience. Famous cuisine. 
SICILY 
Palermo is 
Grand Hotel et des Palimes. De Ut serena 
modern and comfortable. Catering to the sme 


of international society. 
Taormina 


San Domenico Palace. Every : 
the romantic fra:ne of an ancient monastery, 
tiful gardens overlooking sea and Etna. 


SCOTLAND 
Perthshire 


Gleneagles Hotel located in the heart z — 
at the gateway of the Highlands. A golfer 
dise. Tennis, shooting, fishing, etc. 


n 
modern esmfert i 
Beau- 
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Southampton 





c 


d Spring — MEDITERRANEAN 


SAILING March 29. 4 weeks to Naples — 5 weeks to 
Cherbourg and Southampton -w A new cruise that sails 
through the historic Mediterranean at its most enchanting 
season—the time of settled warm weather, abundant sun- 
shine and bright flowers ~~ Several new or unusual places 
are visited—ravine-girt Constantine in the mountains of 
Algeria, Corsica, Malta, Palermo, Ragusa, and Cattaro in 
Jugo-Slavia ~~ Also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, and Gibraltar; 
Algiers and Tunis; Athens, Constantinople, Naples, and 
the Riviera ~+ On the 20,000 ton “Carinthia,” the newest 
Cunard liner ~~ $725 and up — including return ticket. 





Send for the book —‘‘The Mediterranean Cruise”’ 
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Raymond -Whitcomb Cruises 


that end in Europe—and include return passage any time this year 


Summer — NORTH CAPE 


SAILING June 28. A month to Havre 
and Southampton cw The perfect va- 
cation voyage — in long summer days 
and warm nights that are glorified by 
the marvelous Midnight Sun -wTo dis- 
tant Iceland—through the spectacular 
Norwegian Fjords —to walled Visby, 
beautiful Stockholm, gay Copenhagen 
—splendid scenery, absorbing cities & 
calm seas cw On the S. S. “Carinthia” 

$800 and up—including return. 


Send for the book —‘“‘The North Cape Cruise” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished 

to be a foot-loose, carefree 
beachcomber on a_ palm-fringed 
shore—’way down in the warm 
South Seas? 

. . to spend happy vagabond 
wecks, day-dreaming . . . just lis- 
tening to the lullaby of silken surf 
oncoralsand . . . forgetting time? 

Here insunny Hawaii—less than 
a weck’s voyage—you can be as 
lazy as you like. A few days, and 
then you'll find new zest in golf— 
new vim in the morning plunge in 
Waikiki—new appetite in golden 
papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely 


into a live volcano. 





Four or five weeks and $400 or 
$500 cover the time and cost from 


the Pacific Coast, including steam- 
ers (round trip) and all expenses 
and sight-secing. A great new ho- 
tel at Waikiki and a mammoth new 
liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
or Vancouver—any steamship, rail- 
road or tourist agent can book you 
right from your home. 

Write today for illustrated bro» 
chure in colors. 


Hawaii 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
SAN FrANcisco, CALIF. 
Hawan, U.S. A. 


o 





217 McCANN BLDG., 
OR 346 Fort ST., HONOLULU, 
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Orient 


Attractive Roundtrip 
Fares 


THE ORIENT is a nearby playground 
both in the matter of time and cost. 
Note these roundtrip fares. 

§600 Yokohama and return. Sailfrom 

San Francisco for Honolulu and 
Yokohama, returning to Seattle. Or return di- 
rect via Honolulu to San Francisco. 


S66 Shanghai and return. Sail from 

Seattle for Yokohama, Kobe and 
Shanghai, returning from Japan to San Fran- ; 
ciscovia Honolulu. Orreturn from Yokohama pat eth 
to Seattle. = 


$750 Manila and return. Sail from 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Yo- 
kohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and ig a 
Manila, returning from Japanto Seattle. Or re- es 
turn from Japan to San Franciscovia Honolulu. 

The entire trip is made aboard great President Liners, 
broad and steady. They are luxuriously furnished, 
spacious, commodious. 

All rooms are outside. The public rooms are beau- 
tifully appointed. The dining service is excellent. 

Sailings for the Orient and Round the World on the 
Dollar Line every week from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Every fortnight from Boston and New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

Every two weeks one of these President Liners de- 
parts from Seattle over the American Mail Line. 

And there are fortnightly sailings from Naples, Gen- 
oa and Marseilles for Boston and New York. 

Plan to see the Orient. No section of the world of- 
fers so much of adventure and real charm. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


32 Broadway . . . . . NewYork 112W.AdamsSt. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 B’way, New York 101 Bourse Bldg . . Philadelphia. Pa. 
177 StateStreet . . oston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St. . . Los Angeles. Calif. 
Dime Bank Building Detroit . 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Wash. 


‘UROPE 


Invisible Courier System 
A Superior Travel Service 
for the Independent Traveler 


SSURES comfort and economy. Guaranteed 
i reservations hotels, steamers, trains, Rep- 
resentative meets traveler on arrival all places 
Inclusive rate submitted with specially pre- 
pared itinerary of any trip any time. Local 


guides, motor trips, sightseeing arranged 
Send for Book E of suggestions and details, 


Tours with Escort 
Frequent and Seasonable Departures, $660 up, 
Send for Book C. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New Y 
Phila.—1529 Locust St. _ 
San Francisco—582 Market St. 
Boston—33 Devonshire St. 
Los Angeles—At Bank of America 
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A “DUDE RANCH’’ IN FLorip, 


A real western one, and only thirty 
hours from New York by direct Pullman 


Can you think of a pleasanter place to 
spend a winter holiday? 


Warm days and cool nights . . . life as 
vigorous or as lazy as you like—riding, 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, golf 


—or just lolling in the gracious sunlight, 
That’s Inuian River Ranch! 

Secluded in 240 acres of semi-tropic coun- 
try, nevertheless it is only a mile from the 
Dixie Highway, and two from New Smyrna 
Where trains from the north all stop. 
Individual cabins, 
electricity, are 


each with bath and 
grouped about a main 
ranch living room, well stocked with books 
and lounges. 

Rates are moderate. Guests 
from November to May 
given willingly—invariably 


are received 
References are 
requested. 


WAYNE E. CONNOR 
INDIAN RIVER RANCH 


P. 0. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 








HOTEL ST. JAMES 


_ 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and booklet on application. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 








Hotel La Salle 
50 East 60th Street New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per 


manent and transient guests. Centrally 
located. 
Cnuartes La Pretie Manager 











to build 


House & Garden has 
recently published a col- 
| lection of the loveliest 
| houses that appeared in 
| the last five years of the 
magazine 


HOUSE & GARDENS 
Second Book of Houses 


has 192 pages, 600 illus 
trations . . . a wealth of 
material that is all prac 
tical, all beautiful. 
$4.20, postpaid. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 





| 
| Creenwich 
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“‘WeE co to the Carlton 
Hotel in Washington’’— 


as | ss 





¥ 
CARLTON 


CAD HOTEL 


IN WASHINGTON 


| | , £4 
RIVDIODIIIVOIOEN 


' ee bs 
KK HN. KKK NH HH 

















afternoon or a round of 
official duties on Diplo- 


ae ao Ee a eet 








“Of course, you'll find us 
at the Carlton this win- 


matic Wednesday. 
And you will hear, “I 


ter’’—‘‘Yes, indeed. I A hotel which believe the Carlton is run 


think you'll like stop- 
ping at the Carlton.”’ 
This is how a _ hotel 


by the same people who 


run the Wardman Park.”’ 
1S a pleasant That places it instantly, 


ES establishes itself. The peo- l for the Wardman Park 
way ple who come here take Pp acc to be Hotel has long been 
joned for granted quiet rooms known in Washington for 
= designed in good taste . . . lounges that its tradition of perfect service and distin- 
e: have the atmosphere of their own drawing- guished clientele. 

——) rooms . . . a cuisine as perfect as their own. Rates for suites, $20, $25 and $30; for 


And being sensible people they want a 
hotel which is conveniently situated in 


double rooms, $8, $10, $12 and $15; plenty 
of single rooms from $6, $8 and $10. It is 
suggested that vou make your reservations 


- town—two squares beyond Lafayette Park 

a and the White House—for their friends live in advance. The Carlton Hotel, 16th St. 
. 7 ‘ 

alls nearby or there may be shopping to do of an at K St., Washington, D. C. 
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al 
reservations 
EARLY 


These bookletswilihelp you 


UMMER RESERVATIONS are poure 
ing in. Thousands are planning 
European trips now on these luxuri- 
ous American Flag ships. Write for 
illustrated booklets and make reser- 
vations while you still have choice 
of accommodations. Your money 
buys more on your own ships in com- 
fort, service and unsurpassed cuisine. 


S.S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and 
third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 

S. S. LEVIATHAN 
Flagship of the Fleet and most 
famous ship in the world. First, sec- 
ond, third class to C herbourg and 
Southampton. 

S.S. REPUBLIC 

The largest cabin ship of the fleet. 
Cabin and third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown),Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 

S. S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest cabin ships on the North 
Atlantic. Also third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Chere 
bourg and Bremen. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMODATIONS ON 
ALL SHIPSIN SEASON. WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET. 


Get complete information from your 
local steamship agent, or write 
to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


XY) NEW YORK CITY 





45 BROADWAY 











Phavi iy et 





FIRST CLASS, 
S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$ 290° and up 
S.S.GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
$ 231° and up 


*Suammer rates fective April i? 
Rate are much lowerNOW 


| SECOND CLASS 





S.S.PRESIDENT 
HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 
$145 and up 
S.S. REPUBLIC 
$140 and up 
















S.8.LEVIATHAN| , From$8s. 
£147.50 and up 4 ie . are 
S.S. GEORGE fay. \S lass 
WASHINGTON 4 in 
$136.25 season 
and up *Q5 up 





CABIN CLASS | 


THIRD CLASS | 
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What to see 
In ENGLAND 


You cannot afford to visit Europe without 
a trip to England — where the language is 
yours, where you will understand and be 





3 





[ama 


understood better than in any other part ie 
of Europe. a 


It is the home of wondrous York—city 
of the famous Minster which this year cele- 
brates its 1,300th anniversary. Not only are 





there noble castles and mighty historical a 
ruins, but pleasant modern resorts, situated j 
in the finest parts of England’s celebrated 
countryside. 4 

Then there is Cambridge, Norwich, Lin- le 
coln, Durham and other places famous in : 
history, romance and legend. Something ‘ 





attractively different for every day of your j 
trip when you visit England. : 

In addition to the ‘Flying Scotsman’’, the 
London and North Eastern Railway’s famous 
train between London and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains to all the numer- 





ous points cf interest. 2 
Send for free booklets now. Begin to plan about 4 

the places you want to see. Write to 4 

H. J. KETCHAM ; 

General Agent, London & North Eastern Railway is 

311 Fifth Avenue, New York 4 

ig 
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i 
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LONDON &~ ’ 
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NORTH EASTERN] © 


RAILWAY 





UROPE 























All-Expense Tours— 


1 37 Days for $38§ 


7 can go abroad in comfort, 
at modest expense, with the 
Art Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours, 
Price includes round trip ocean pas 
sage, all tips abroad; European 
tri ansportation by steamer, railway 
and motor; hotel accommodatiogs 
at good hotels: usual meals; motor 
trips as specified in itinerary; ad- 
missions to galleries and museums; 
services of guides and conductors: 
transportation of baggage. 


via Canadian Pacific 


““World’s Greatest Travel System" 


Ww eekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec 
during June, July and August. Two days 
down the picturesque St. Lawrence. Only 
four days open sea. A weekin London, Eight 
days in Paris. Two days in Holland. Three 
days in Ostend. Fascinating side trips; and 
ample time for individual sight-seeing and 
shopping. Extensions if desired to Ireland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Italy and Germany, at 
moderate cost. Write for illustrated folder 
giving complete itinerary. 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, 
Dept.378,510 N.DearbornSt.,Chicago,llL 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


CollesiateTour's 








By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES 
new oil burners at rates including hotels, 
guides, drives and fees. 


125 days, 
$1250 to $3000 
ROUND the WORLD 


ss “Caledonia” Jan. 16th 


8TH CRUISE; 19 DAYS JAPAN- 
CHINA, OPTION 17 DAYS INDIA; 
PALESTINE AND GREECE; also in- 
cludes Havana, Panama C anal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, 
Burma, Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riv- 
iera, Havre (Paris), Glasgow, Europe 


65 days, 
$600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “TRANSYLVANIA” 
sailing Jan. 25 
o1TH CRUISE; SPAIN  (Madrid- 
Cordova-Granada); 15 DAYS PALES- 
TINE AND) EGYPT; also includes 
Madeira, Lisbon, Tunis, © arthage, 
Athens, Consti intinople, Italy, the Riv- 
iera. Wavre (Paris), Glasgow, Europe 


stop-overs. 


3rd Norway-Mediter- 
ranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building, New York 
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Reproduction of Louis Orr's Etching of La Porte St. Denis, Paris 


MON CHER PARIS 


Let the romance of France open the windows of life and illumine the soul. 


From the moment you board a French Liner, France is rein- the service with a courteous air. French,too...the marvels to 
carnated.. . . quaint, picturesque .. . with echoes of the tempt the appetite... At Le Havre de Paris... no long drawn- 
winding streets and little cafes of Paris. And...atthe other outtrainride...a dash through lovely, mellow Normandy 
end of “the longest gangplank inthe world”...the realFrance ... Rouen, of the a and Jeanne d’Arc legends. .. three 
awaits you... with the carnival spirit ever alive... swift hours...then Paris ... la Ville Lumiére of incompar- 
from Paris, the iridescent, to the tiniest village of enchant- able beauties and gayeties.. ...and the terminus to all capitals 
ing beauty. and playgrounds of Europe. 

These weekly de luxe French Liners... charming noblesse Four one-class cabin liners direct to 
of the high seas...French to their mast-tips...their joyous Havre... The Riviera overnight. he 
nation and country crystallized... French...the grace and New Y ork- Vigo-Bordeaux Service, three 
splendour of the decorations...the luxury of the cabins... liners, to Southern France heel Spain. 


Sreneh Line 


‘\y : 
)) ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS OR INFORM FRENCH LIN ENT TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRI 





Fe CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 


VANITY Fa 








California’s Extraordinary 
and Unique Residential Hostelry 


MAGNIFICENT hotel edifi 
flanked by twenty-four b 


t of the ‘*Motion 
" on the for 
: caaaee 




























G M. BurBank 
Manager 










See “= 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK Li 


and Historic Northwest 


Adventure Land_ 


ierseback, fish. Tour about | 


hes or launches. Get a glori- 
s new lease on life. Low Round Trip Sum- 
Fares to Glacier Park and the North- 


west Send coupon today for full details. 


| beliebter tettesteleated | 
A. J. Dickinson, Mail this Coupon Now 
Room 712, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. & 

& Send me free books about Glacier National Park 
and cost from this pointofa___ day stayinthe 
Park for a party of . I am particularly in- & 
terested in 

a C General Tour of Park § 


GREG CD) Pacifie Northwest & 


Coast Tour 










Sams L 
Address _—. & 
g 
iJ 
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LENEAGLES Hotel is only a night’s sleep away from London, but it’s 
a lifetime away from the noise and dust and fret and grind ot 
workaday existence. Do the mountains call you? Gleneagles Hotel is 
backed by the Grampians—Ben Venue, Ben Vorlich, Ben Lawers, Ben 
Ledi, Ben Lomond—rear their mighty heads against the Northern sky. Do 
you yearn for the softer beauty of the hill country? At Gleneagles the 
Ochil Hills melt into the horizon, fold after fold of green and brown and 
heavenly blue. Do you long to rest beside quiet waters? There are lochs 
around Gleneagles, crystal clear and cradled in the shadow of the mountain 
peaks—Loch Katrine, Loch Earn, Loch Leven, Loch Lomond. There are 
rivers, too, and laughing highland burns. Gleneagles is a great modern 
Hotel with the tradition of service of the greatest Railway Company in 
the World, a chef of distinction and a brilliant social life unequalled by the 
most exclusive country house party. There's golf and tennis, shooting and 
fishing, motoring, swimming and dancing at Gleneagles Hotel in the heart 
of Scotland at the gateway to the Highlands. 


The Hotel opens for the Season on April 14th. 


GLENEAGLES 


Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the Resident Manager, 
Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, Scotland. he Hotel is under the direct on of 
Arthur Tcwle, Controller L M S Hotel Services, London Midland and 
Scottish Railway, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 





GLENEAGLES HOTEL - : 





PERTHSHIRE 


SCOTLAND 





Hawatr’s brilliant diversions 
are at a climax at the Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, which fronts 
upon the world-renowned 
Waikiki Beach .. . offering 
to its guests every luxury and 
convenience. American plan. 
20 acres of gardens, 18-hole 
golf links, tennis courts, land 
and water polo, motoring, 
horseback riding, swimming 
and surf-riding. 400 spacious 
double rooms with private 
baths. 


For full information, rates and 
reservations, address the Matson 
Nav‘gation Company at 215 
Market St., San Francisco; 510 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 814 
Second Ave., Seattle; 140 §. 
Dearborn St., Chicago; 50 E. 
Forty-second St., New York. Or 


write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 





‘The retreat of 
busy business men 
each winter — 
Virginia Hot 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Special winter rates on request 











TELL US 


1, The age of the child 
to be placed in school 


2. The location you 
prefer 


*, The subjects of study 
to be stressed 

4. The approximate 
tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST : 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAL 
19 West 414th St., New York City 


pase me -. pina 
Vogue Vanity Fatr House & Garden 
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RENOWNED 
QUALITY 


CORRECTLY ADJUSTED TO THE PREVAILING ENGLISH 
STANDARD OF DESIGN FOR SPRING, AND EXE- 
CUTED IN THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY MANNER. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


AND MORE 
NOW SECURABLE IN ONE FINE MEN'S 
SHOP IN YOUR CITY 


DEALER INQUIRIES SHOULD BE SENT TO FINCHLEY, 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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TAILORED AT FASHION &@ 
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FIN-KERRY 
SHOULDERS SO STUDIOUSLY GAUGED 
IN BREADTH THAT THEY ESTAB- 
LISH A STYLE-BALANCE WHICH HAS 
NEVER EXISTED, HERE TOROGORE ,; 
IN A LIGHT-WEIGHT TOPrPCOAT 
THIS EXTRACRDINARY GARMENT IS 
SECURABLE IN FOREIGN STUFFS OF 
A MOST DESIRABLE CHARACTER 

rir ry. iv s¢ 


DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


Fs anna 

CEE i Wwe Ha LI W 

eMart we 
CeLiole 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ERSKINE SIX CUSTOM SEDAN-{985 (24 factor 










































THE 
|| PATHFINDER 


In Style—Quality—W orkmanship 
nothing can equal them. They are better shoes 
| all the way through. This model in tan and black 
calf on our Pathfinder last is another “Thomp- 
son” achievement. 
HOMPSON BROS. SHOE 
FINE SHOEMAKERS 


SROCKTON 
CAMPLLLO, MASS. 








Write Write 
for name for 
of nearest style 

dealer booklet 














Golf ~ Cfennis ~ Baths 
: and Bridle Trails 
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HE irresistible combination which sets 
White Sulphur apart from all other resorts. 
An ideal hotel, with world famous golf 
courses, tennis courts and mountain bridle 
trails. Baths rivalling the best in Europe. 
W. S. S. Water 


HE GREENBRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS:‘W-VIRGINIA 


The first thing in the morning 


&.. 


he GREENBRIER, 


HORNTON gpa, inte 
FRED. STERRY, MANG. 
-& HARRY TAIT, 


“ant x Xp 
she p Sank 











MURAD 


THE WORLD'S BEST CIGARETTE 


\ 
For the man 
who feels entitled 
to lifes 
better / 

things j 








Che WINSHIP WARDROBE IS ™ 





WINSHIP 


The Trunk with Doors 





BEcAUsE of its amazing convenience 
and strength, the door-opening Win- 
ship stands preeminent among trunks. 
No floor-marring halves to push apart! 
Write for name of nearest dealer 


W.W eo & oebiyhel Sted 
206 Ble r Street 


1903388030390 -> 4 THE RED BAND 
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GIRLS 





En Ghe Castle 
~«— Miss Mason's School 
“~}et~- for Girls 


“= Box 800 Tarrutown-on-Hudson. NewYork 
[ow AND H FY WOOP) 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough 
Grad 








ce Me ge preparat ion. Gene el and Post 
late ses Ss irate ttages r Inger 

Is Sixtvy-firs Catalogue on Rew lest 

Sbiepen Point. Stamford. Conn 


~ College of Saint Elizabeth 


Convent Station, Morristown, Aone Jersey 
A Catholie College for Wome 
y Pe w York State Universit nd 
1 Educat f New Te rse 
\ ldress Dean 


Kenilworth School 
A Res ie lent Rg-eh par ae 1 fi r Girls from 


pital Delightful H me 
3 ieletieter eC 


gir 


and 





For 
Girls 


5 to If 









National Park asipsgeygs 











For girls. Suburbs of webggge ee ton, D. C 
Junior college course gone : hy H ! Ee “no 
Expression, Secretarial arator 
J. E. Ament, Pres., Pao “'97, "Forest Gien, ‘Ma. 
WARD-BELMONT 
e for gi irls and youn 


An accredited Tene ese Neg 






women Meets exa £ a most - ee ey | 
criminatin atronace ila appointments > “oO » 

For information nd lress The Secretary, Belmont BOYS’ CAMPS 

Hei: ox 30, Nashville, Tenn 








SUMMER CAMPS 

Healthy exercise out of doors... wholesome food scientifically prepared 

. good companions . . . intelligent guidance by trained counsellors... 
lessons in woodcraft, in handwork, in sportsmanship—lessons that aren’t 
lessons but just fun— 

That’s a modern camp! 

An ideal place for a boy or a girl to spend the summer. But if you in- 
tend to send your son or daughter to one, you’d better begin to plan right 








now. Good camps close their registrations carly. Now is not too soon. 
f the best camps are listed here. If you want further 
on about th or any camp or school—xzrite to us. 





CONDE NAST UGCGATIONAL BUREAY 














Vaniry Fair VOGUE House & GARDEN 
23 West 44th Street New York 
GIRLS’ ~s DRAMATICS 


CAMP 








Horseback Trip 
for Young Ladies | 


YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYVYYYYYYYYTYYYYYYVOSOVVYNYYYYYYY 


THE VALLEY R: 





\CH 








Yellowstone 1 4 oming Rockies, | 
Big Game Country. Christian. Limited. MERICAN ACADEMY 
| 6th Sezson. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, | 
Valley Ranch Eastern Office, D a. 
70 East 45th St., New York OF 





LAZY vD 
: _ Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 








BOYS 
canton HE DbErd frBors 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,Cotton St., Newton, Mass 


ROXBURY 


Special Type of cab ne . hool. oe 















? reparation. Sound Instruct ic Tuterial Methen 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Senn. 
On Susquehanna River. 
Colle Pre ; also 
a iltv 
of specialists. aré a unger 
boys. Superv 1 athlet ic s me Simmer 
Camp for smaller boys. Catalog. Murray 
Peabody Brush, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. 


— Wyoming 
a Cod 


hee 


The Valley Ranch School 


Thorough Eastern Preparatory D rai 
ing combined with supe ed Westerr 
Ranch outdoor life istian 
Catalog. Address y Ranch Eastern 


Limited. 
QazYuD Office, TO East 45 st., New York 


CHILDREN 
‘SPRING I HILL 


pr gressive n 

¢ ys and girls oe 

Health wundings Outd ‘reat ive activity 

Mrs. Wittiam Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
tehfeld, Connecticut 


























“Just the place 
fer children’ 


MERRICOU RT 





Home-school accepts few select children 2-10 by 
month or year ve arge play lawns, lens Kinde ore 
netball Site itor gy ache diet. rac 

training ul D| ire r ile t 





2 ised nt 
Rev. & Mrs. john H. Ba Aly M. A. “Berlin, Conn. 


nformatior t anv of 


the 
other 





cl Lor cami . write t 

Condé Nast Educational Bureau 
Vanity Fair gue House & Garden 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 








EXC EPTION AL CHILDREN 








ee for Dramatic Art and Expression 
‘us- | Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
Spring =e iss Forms _— i. 
n Dr 
( OLU MBIA. t NIV E RSI TY. 





Adviser: 
a3 1 Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


iis. i. 








Extensic on with 


The Valley Ranch "jeback Trip 















Yellowstone Park, Wyoming Rockies, 
Big Game Country. Christian. Limited. talog d urses from 
| 17th Season. Booklet. J. S. Bryan, ; Room 267-C CARNEGIE HALL New York 
| Valley Ranch Eastern Office, FUCCUU UU UC UUUUUUUUUET AAABRARSRASAR EE Re bbd 
| LazYuD 70 East 45th St., New York 
= — — ae wets ANDERSON-ROBERT 
a - MILTON SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
SCHOOLS ABROAD AND DANCE 


A school founded and con- 
ducted by leading members 
of the the atric al profession. 












CHATEAU DE BURES Fnvolinentsrecelved 

for Spring fone, Feb. 15. 

Prey varation for American colleges; highest standards Classes—Day and yo 
mga sportsmanship and moral earnestness Special Course in Motio 

Travel. Sports. Best equipment. Boys Picture Acting Just Starting 

acer mp arites nd fre mm New York. P. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A. SCRE TESTS MADE 





Bures, var Villennes, S. & O., France 


Winter 


128-130 E. 58th St., 


in Africa Edith Coburn Noyes School 


N. ¥. , Plaza 4524 











Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. | Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Apply for Booklet to Mme. Etienne, 57 Av. Victor Diction, Psychology, French. Fully Equipped Little 
Hugo, Boulcone s/Seine, France or to Mrs. Th. Eliot, ‘Theatre. JSth year. Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 


44W. pal, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


MissBarry *sForeignSchoolforGirls | 


10th St.» Jesdctlindaacs York City. 


References exchanged. 





TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 








FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art. Music, College Prep. Fencing, Viola Zacharie Studios 
Horseback HY ling. Dancing Historie Tours 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Lower School for younger girl October to June 





Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 





SCHOOL ABROAD—Art 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





DANCING 


se BEAUCAIRE 


Unrivaled Teacher of 
SPANISH DANCING 
AND 
CASTANET PLAYING 





















Write for Catalogue “F” 


855 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. circie 2939 











LOU CLAYTON & JAMES DOYLE] DOYLE 


formerly of Formerly of 
CLAYTON & EDWARDS DOYLE & Dixox 
STUDIO OF DANCING 
Lou Clayton and James Doyle, two of the most 
proficient dancers on the American stage, have 
united their knowledge of the art of slaneing 
You are cordially invited to visit the lio. 5 
CLAYTON & DOYLE, INC. 
Studio 601, 45 West 57th Street + New York 
Vrite for Booklet Phone Plaza ( S19 


* FOKINE 


School of the Dance 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 




















ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


__. Classic—National —Folk Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill Lowe my eae 


Vernon Custle 
Phone Rasch 6770 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS AND STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children, Class Lessons $1.00, Streteh- 
Musical Comedy, Black-Bottom, 
(Clogsing!, Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing 
BROADWAY, N. x. <. BRYant 6542 
DE REVUELT 
Positively teaches Exhibition Tango, 
Waltz, Apache, Limbering, Stretch- 
ing, Acrobatic, Adagio. Also Social 
Dancing. Tuesday and Saturday class. 
(1 West 86th Street Schuyler 963! 


CH ALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal, 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit" 
Spring and Summer Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


: Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in) smart ballroom dancing, 
assisted by a staf? of wonderful teache 
ers Rates reduced this month, 

7 KE. 43rd st., N. Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 


CANSINO 
step DANCING 


Studio 839, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Booklet on Request Telephone Circle 


746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 





ing and Limbering 
T ip 
1544 





























3127 











ARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. ||| POSSE NISSEN SCHOOL 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART |} of Physical Education for women 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. M. Odom, V-Pres. | | 37th year. 3 year regular 
PROFESSIGNAL TRAINING—Interior Archi- | | ia Peles er pes . 
tecture & Decoration, Costume & Stage Design, | | One year special in medical gymnastics 
Pegi heat iD ccorative illustration, and Swedish massage. Playground work. 
etme visrro%s WELCOME Intensive summer Courses and camp. Dor- 
score es Lepape, mitories. Apply to Secretary, 779 Beacon 

André Marty and 20 others. Street, Boston, Mass. 

9 Place des Vosges, Paris 

or 2239 Broadway, New York | 


course, 





ete. 
CIRCULARS | | 
Pierre Brissaud, | | 











PARIS SCH SCHOOL 








Molmark Christensen Institute 








VARICK SCHOOL 
For the Indisidual Child 
Happy Adiu ni Develor 





“tan Gea ben Gree, 8. 
THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For “T' Children Three Separate Schools 











GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 


Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


When writing to these schools it will help | Teaches Proper Physical Education 
you to mention Vanity Fair. Through use of simple corrective exercises. A sclen- 
———— — titi indo rational method of preventing surplus 
p liggishiness. Further information at 
ST. \MMERING itute— 50 Broad St., N. Y. C 











SECRETARIAL 
OL D COLO ONY SCHOOL 


g for Young Women. 





Bogue Institute — 


For the correction of stammering and stuttering. 





Secretarial and Business Trainin 


Founded 1901, Catalog and book, “Stammering One year Course. Resident and day pupils. 
| —Its cause and cure,’’ sent without charge on “Florence B. La Moreaux I 
| request Address B. ON. Bogue, 11352 3Sogue Mrs. Margaret Vail Fowler, Principals, 
| Bldg., 1147 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 315-317 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 





FINE ARTS 








ae 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINEARTS 
(Formerly Mark He pkins Institute) 
San Francisco 

Spring term now in session. Beautiful 
new buildings. Modern equipment. 
| Professional training in Fine and Ap- 
| plied Arts. Normal teachers’ courses. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 














» Winter Term—s2nd Year of 

= . 

A The ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE 

215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSE In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood: Block 
Send for Catalog F. 
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FINE & APPLIED ARTS 





—— 


[NY. Schoolof Fine & Applied Art | 





Wm. M. Odom, V-Pres. 


res a”. Ni Marty, Pierre ‘Brissaud | 
Ne | 
ORK—PARIS Italy—England | 
new ¥ Enlarged and enriched = New 

) Program. Study ard 





travel in rance. _ Two sum- 
mer sessions—New York, Paris. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
2239 Broadway, New York, 
9 Place des Vesges, Paris 


or 








(CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
212 W. 59th St. 
LIBERALARTS #2, 9th 
Creative Art for creative people 
Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


KIMON NICOLAIDES and 


THOMAS FURLONG 
CAST IN COSTUME ILLUSTRATION 
P 








ER & LIFE a i ey 
voll at any time. 
{washington Square North, mn... "York City, N.Y 
sce a 





hancing Schools, Secretarial Schools, Schools 
f Fine and Applied Arts, Schools of Physi- 
4) Education these and many others are 
sted in these pages. If you do not find the 
school for the developinent of your particular 
bent, write to the 
CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
— 44th Street New York . ae 
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PREPARE FOR AN 


RT CAREER: 


—thru the only art school operated 
asa department of a large art organ- 
ization, who have actually produced 
over a quarter million drawings for 
leading advertisers. Commercial ar-, 
tists trained the ‘‘Meyer Both Way’”’ 
ean as high as $10,000 on year. 
Home study instruction. Write for 
illustrated book telling of our suc- 
cessful students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 





Michigan Ave.at 20th St. Dept. 48 Chicago, Ill. 
BOSTON siete OF INT ERIOR = ORATION 


rrespondence Cour: 





Course Pi ional Training “Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 

Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 


Ad P, O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


Seo! 


Makes a 
$150 
Drawing 
ina 
Few Hours! 











—and now teaches you 
his original methods in 
a series of 20 snappy 
lessons—brimful with 
sparkling interest from 
the very start—a de- 
parture from the purely 
conventional. This 
training constitutes the 
last word in Humor- 
ous Illustration, teach- 
ng a New Art for a New Age— 
aoas telief from the old. style, 
standardized instruction. Learn to draw 
the dashing, peppy types that are all 
the rage as exemplified by Mr. Patter- 
o's humerous contributions to maga- 
anes. Let him teach you his clever 
technique. What profession could com- 
pare with this in its irresistible appeal or 
Sheer earning power? Write now for 
full information. 


Russell Patterson School of 


Humorous Illustration 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St., Dept. 16 





CHICAGO - ~ ~ ILLINOIS 











SHOPPERS GD 


BUY cAS GUIDE 








A reference directory of 


untform advertisements 


classified for the convenience of the reader 


Anvertisinc Rates: 
twelve months, 
close menthly, 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 


15th of second mor 
Guide of Vasiury 


4 full lines (25 words)—three months, 
$55.00, payable with order. 


$16.00; six months, 
Light or twelve lines pro rata. 
uth preceding date of publication. 


$31.00; 
Form > 





Antiques 
SHOP ATOP THE TEXTILE BUILDING. New 


York's most original antique shop, fine old American 
pieces & deco: ative objects Rare importations & hand- 
woven fabrics. Colonial Cottage Inc., 295-5th Ave. onrooft 


Auction Bridge 
INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 


Expert persenal instruc- 
‘ginners or advanced 
Tel. Circle 10041 

STREET, New 
lessons in’ Auc- 
advanced — pupils. 


SHEPARD’ S STUDIO, 
of aettle Bridge 
uals or classes, be 
Rey ial course by mail. 
15 EAST (0th 
City. Priva ate oO ASS 
tion Sridge to beginners or 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant S770 
ELIZABETH HOTCHKISS—15 West Sth St., 
New York City. Expert instruction in) Auction 
Bridge, beginners or advanced players. At) your 
home if Gesleedl Telephone Stuyvesant S214 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Exclusive Models Made to Order 






payers. 


JULIA DUNNE, 


York 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. 





in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Seaded ag Recoverings a spec Send for catalog, 
Wm. Nibur, 2482 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 





Bed Quilts & Blankets 








BEAUTIFUL Colonial Patchwork QUILTS $¢2.25. 
Old patterns reproduced, Exquisite machine stitch- 
ing. Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. Free book 


Elizabeth Vinlay, Box 3, So. Sta. Evanston, Ill 
Beauty Culture 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER  eraidi- 
cates all) superfluous) hair (with the — reots). 
No electricity or poison Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 3! West 5Sist Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless, Lotion $3.25, Send for literature. Address 





New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fulcontour, Done inthe privacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie Mac Donald, 630-2th Ave., N.Y. 


Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, 


2 
Books 
YAMA (The Pit) by Alexandre Kuprin. A staggering 
truthful book on suciety’s most vital problem, Limited 
edition, privately printed, bound with Fabriano Bas 
106 pgs. $10. Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Sth Ave., N. sg 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York® 
City. “Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’, Books 
by mail, at special prices Imported — stationery. 


BON VOYAGE PACKAGES OUR SPECIALTY 
Author’s readings in our library. Authors’ break- 
fasts and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort. Programs 
mailed monthly onrequest. Telephone Stuyvesant OSS€ 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
imported books. Books of the Nonesuch 
Cockerell Presse 





Finely printed 
and Golden 





Write for free copy of Chaucer Head 


Broadside Vo. Chaueer Head, 32 W. 47th St., N. Y, 

ae . ee LOBBY, 28 WEST 4ith STREET 

invites you to brouse among its 

at, We deliver any book anywhere promptly. 

Have your” favorite books handsomely bound 
Boudoir Accessories 

EX TEN SHUN Shocrack. Fits any door, postpaid 

$1.10. Write for information regarding other con- 
venient and = space saving clothes closet 


fixtures 
Economy System Corp., 26 E, 40th St., N. Y. C. 





Candies 
BAUMGARTEN CANDIES unique in = goodness 
and make up. A perfect) compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly — filled 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in’ their design 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 36° East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt S544 


Cigarettes 
Private Made-to-order Turkish & Egyptian Cigarettes 
Monog is or rae any device. exquisite individ- 
uality > per M; 50 for 500; 100 with initials $3. 
Ass t samples 30¢c. i renar Fox, 726 Madis on Ave,, N.Y. 









Fancy Dress and Costumes 


MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Orizi- 
nality a specialty. Adults’ & Children’s sizes. To 


rent, for sale or made to order. QOut-of-town or- 
ders. Stanley Costume Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N.Y. C. 
BROOKS, 148 W. 49th St. (opp. Met. Opera House) 
N.Y. who costume practically every Broadway show, 


world’s mest beautiful costumes 
Official Costumers Beaux Arts Bail 


have 20.000 of the 
available for bire. 
Art Objects Bought 


HIGH GRADE 
Oil paintings, 


Furniture & 
WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 


contents of homes and estates. 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, lineas, antique 
ands modern furniture and = all objects of — ari 
BOOKS IN ETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert) ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 198s 





Fam, 23 West 44th St., New York. 
wus & Wearing 


G g Apparel Bough 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0679: highest cash vatue 








for fine misfit or slightly used ; 

frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, grad 
furniture, antiques, art objects. GOW. ae 

Gowns, Frocks & Wraps 

SMART DRESSES MODERATELY priced from 
S19.50 to $59.50 in all sizes and colors, Special 
attention given to mail orders. Herbert's, 18 West 
49th Street, New York City, Telephone Bryant 1567 


Hair Coloring 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING. Will not interfere 
with permanent cvave. Absolutely harmless 
applied. All colors. Price $2.00. Benjamin Alexander, 
Inc., 184 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, Rhode Island 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT end HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates ser goose parties, Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—ith Ave., N. Y. C. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 





estates appraised. References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—Sth Avenue, South East Corner 44t 
Street, New York, Telephone Vanderbilt 0954 


Miscellaneous 
PERSONALIZED TRAVEL SERVICE: Gentleman 


Whe has travelled the World for fifteen years 
unique travel advice Write for Free 
William «A. Carlisle, 2 West 45th Street, 





i clet 
New York 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES fer marking clothing. 
household « hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 17th St., So. Norwalk, 
Comn., Bel! ville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Permanent ais Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER. INC. famous for 
napent Wave, without Kink or 
ho discoloration to white or grey” hair Ad 
090 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Bryant 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 524! 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 








ceful Per- 
ssuarantee 
dress 
T6io 


a gra 
Friz 





Yair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials 
The latest) Parisian Boyish bobs to your tyne 
595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shon for you. 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y. End. 0986 
EDITH V. STOVEL of the Asscciated Purchasing 
Agents, New York, shops fer or with you in 
leading stores without charge. Free Shoppers’ Maga 
zine, 366 Fitth Avenue, N.Y. Wisconsin S288 


Social Etiquette 
CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught) personally and by maii. 
Mlle. Louise, 16% West 71st St., N.Y. Endicott 5000 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 


personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 


tion, Address Mile. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook 
1577—3:0 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stationery 
125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES ~printed 
address or monogram. Hammernill Ripple 614 x 
7—>1.10. Granite Gray Social 543 x 61g—$3.00 
Hand- made Deckle Finish 714 x 1045—S4.00. Add 
ten percent to your order to cover mailing. West 
of Pittsburgh 20% check or money order, | Excess 
refunded. Ask for cireular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 


distinctive gifts Vrite for leaflet. Dealers please 
apply for Catalogue. Rena Rosenthal, 520° Madi- 
son Avenue (near 53rd Street), New York City 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by ind'vidual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free, 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


100 Wedding Invitations or Announcements $9.60 
Paneled paper, double envelopes, correct in every de- 
tail. Famous ‘Cameo Process" Raisedlettering. Write 
for samples. Wallace Brown Inc., 225-5th Ave., N.Y. 
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Delicacy decrees 
this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite 
in odor, with an exotic charm that adds 
unmistaka bly to woman’s powers of 
enchantment. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly 
beneficial in its astringent qualities; 
and essential as a protective base for 


cosmetics. 
47 11)= Eau de Cologne 
Made in U. S. A. by 


MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 
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The Easiest Way- 
The Pleasantest Way 


pour the fragrant FLORAZONA crystals into 


your bath. Immediately they dissolve. And 
when ycu step into the water'—how your skin 
tingles! Instantly the glands underneath are roused 
from their sluggish, dormant state—again they 


function normally, eliminating through the pores, 
the excess fatty tissue. 

Repeat the FLORAZONA bath as directed and let 
your scales tell the amazing story of the disappear- 
ance of unwanted fat. And without the slightest 
danger to your health as FLORAZONA contains no 
alum, ensom salts or other harmful ingredients. 
Rigid, weakening diet and exercise are unnecessary 
and the use of dangerous drugs is eliminated. 
Physicians and nurses use FLORAZONA. During 
the past eight years it has ‘brought the blessinas 
of slimness, renewed vigor and beautiful glowing 
health to thousands. It is not unusual to Icse eight 
pounds or more in two weeks’ time. 

FLORAZONA is sold by beauty parlors and de- 
partment stores or send the coupon to us. A carton 
containing 14 treatments costs only $3.50 and you 
will find it the surest, safest money you ever in- 
vested to reduce your weight. 





Florazona Corp. Suite P3 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York 

I enclose $3.50 for 2 weeks’ Florazona 
treatments. 
Name 


print name and address) 





Tf cash is 
( mailed we suggest registering the letter. 


( Send check or money order. 
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All Vogue Patterns 


they cost a few cents more... the difference is 


STYLE INSURANCE 


Vogue Patterns are not made by the million, for the million. 


They are made only fer those women in each community who 


wish to dress in the metropolitan manner. These women are 


not interested in adaptations, standardizations, or petty econ- 


omies. They are satisfied only with clothes cut and fitted as 


Paris cuts and fits at the moment. 


Till they use a Vogue Pat- 


tern, such women never realize that any pattern exists which 


can meet their exacting demands. 


Vogue interprets the French mode for the 
American woman as only Vogue knows 
how to do it, taking into consideration the 
American figure and differences in climate 
and social occasions. 


Truly “Paris-in-tissue-paper,” Vogue Pat- 
terns embody, not only the smart. sil- 
houette of the moment, but all the long 
experience and critical taste of the Vogue 
staff, accustomed to serving the woman of 
discrimination on three continents. 


Vogue cuts as Paris cuts at the moment. 
Vogue fits as only Vogue can fit. Every 
Vogue Pattern has been made up in actual 
fabric, criticised by a corps of experts, pro- 
nounced perfect by those who know what 
perfection means,---before stock is manu- 
factured. Every pattern represents not only 


the mode, but the mode as selected by 
Vogue, the fashion authority of the world. 
Your own frock, made by a Vogue Pattern, 
sets you apart as a woman who knows. 


It would be possible for Vogue to com- 
promise with the mode and sell, not thou- 
sands of patterns, but millions-—making 
for less, selling for less. 


In such a compromise, however, Vogue’s 
special clientele would be sacrificed; this 
Vogue would never do. Its fashion staff 
will continue to make a pattern that must 
be sold for a few cents more than other 
patterns—making it exclusively for those 
women to whom a few cents, results con- 
sidered, are of no consequence whatever, 
since they constitute style insurance for 
all the rest of their expenditure. 


VANITY Fap 





are exclusive Vogue designs 


Vogue Pattern Week is now being held in connection with the Spring Fabric 
Openings, in the quality stores that are listed on the opposite page 
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Vogue Patterns are obtainable in London at the offices of Vogue, 
On the continent, in Switzerland from Naville & Co., Geneva; Grieder & Co., Zurich: 
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THE OSHKOSH 
“LAND - OR- SEA” 


The only trunk that stays under 
the berth while you unpack it 





T 1s especially for travellers who are tired 
| of forever pulling steamer trunks oy 
from under their berths. 

In the Oshkosh “Land-or-Sea” you cap 
get at any of your possessions without 
moving the trunk. It is a complete wardrl; 
—yet it’s no bigger than an 
ordinary steamer trunk, 








= we 2 
, \§ When you are on land, you 
if : ; 
% just set it up and it works 


like a regular wardrobe. 
Without doubt, this new 
product of the Oshkosh fac. 
tories is the most ingenious 





An attractive descriptive-booklet, “YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HoME, 
will be sent you on request to 450 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


OSHKO 





and versatile trunk made. 








THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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attractive mannish design, an 

durable colorful finis hes of “Dragon’’ Smokers 
blend and harmonize with interior settings. A 
det i ape e unit--an extie! n 


Me w the swoker 
A. DRAGON Model 510 


] illustrate 
§ $17.50. Finished in reer 


Verde ¢ 





or antique Bronze 


~ Sronze = $5 5 
MS, Sr id hy the lea ding stores throughout the e 
country or sen ‘prepaid on receipt of price 
’ meee ir dc ies r’sname. Note finishdesired, 


Write for iliustrated circular ‘showina special features and 
siz allractively designed Smokers Jrom the Scroll Art Studios. 


HE SCROLL ART COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, **CONN. 
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CPALL MALL Cigarettes +++ Their 
quality never changes! The same | 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- | 
baccos777 The samc appeal to good | 
taste,,,and the same famous red box. 





REGULARS [cork iip] 
A ~~ in London 
A quarter here 


KINGS [supersize] 
covk and plain 
10 for50¢ 
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can you ‘afford 


to let it kill your car? 


AYBE you are hard-boiled as a car-owner and don’t mind the 

knocks, the tension and the risks of driving over grouchy roads. 
But that is a poor excuse for forgetting that the bouncing, twisting, 
throwing, bumping and wrenching over all kinds of road surfaces rot 
only wears out the body and nerves of your passengers, but also racks 
and strains and finally kills off the car itself. 


If not for reasons of personal ease, comfort and safety, then for rea- 
sons of sound economy, you should give your car an easier ride. 


From that angle alone, probably no investment you could make would 
go so far as “Stabilation” in maintaining the original “tightness”; in 
keeping down the wear that gradually and inevitably kills chassis, 
motor and body. No other one investment could more surely retard 
depreciation of your car as a whole — prolong its life way beyond 
“normal”—and insure a higher resale value at any time during its 
entire life. 


Consider Stabilators more than paid for by the lower maintenance and 
ultimate car costs—then the totally new luxury of “relaxed motoring” 
has cost you nothing. 


Just what that luxury of Relaxed Motoring means—and means to you 
—can most easily be demonstrated on your own car. Let your local 
Distributor or Dealer Stabilate your car. Then drive it over any road 
you wish; test your Stabilators in any way you want—if you are not 
completely satisfied with their performance, they will be taken off and 
the full purchase price will be returned to you without an argument. 


Write for literature and the name of the Stabilator Dealer nearest you. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


(Detroit Branch: 
3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 
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Rotary sleeve principle— 
proportionate control 
with the necessary instant 
action — no lag — 
not a pump 


“ “ 


Such pre-eminent cars as 
the following are stand- 
ard equipped to give 
you relaxed motoring: 


Cadillac 

Chrysler 80 
Chrysler 70 
Duesenberg 

DuPont 

Franklin 

Hudson 

Isotta Fraschini 
Jordan Great Line S 
Locomobile Jr. Eight 
McFarlan T. V. 6 
McFarlan Light 8 
Nash Advanced Six 
Packard Eight 
Packard Six 

Peerless 8-69 
Peerless 6-90 
Stearns-Knight 
Studebaker ‘‘ President” 
Stutz Vertical Eight 
Willys-Knight Great Six 
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fi Exact copies of the old Spanish coin, molded 
"7 | in chocolate and wrapped in silver foil—add to 
‘ the charm and romance of that delightful treas- 
f ure trove of swects—-Whitman’s Pleasure Island 
i Chocolates. 
: A package that invites the imagination to 
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tropic isles of adventure, while its contents please 
the palate with the utmost in chocolate fineness 
and flavor. In one pound and two pound 


packages. 


ee Seer 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN © SON, Inc.. Philadelphia 


New Yor ey 


“HocoLaTES | Mi 
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Chocolates Secours. 
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. What city is known as 
. What contemporary novelist is a de- 
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2 IN VANITY FAIR 








How Long Is Your Memory? | 


A Questionnaire Calculated to Tax the Mentality of the Casual Reader 


What opera prima donna now at the 
Metropolitan formerly did a. sister- 
act in vaudeville! 


. What motion picture star was a circus 


equestrienne! 


. What noted English sculptor is an 


American! 


. What internationally known German 


actor was born in Brooklyn? 

What American Negro dancer is the 
rage of the current theatrical season in 
Paris? 

What pianist has been world famous 
since he was 10 years old? 


. What painter founded the Impression- 


ist school of art? 


. What British statesman raises pigs! 
. What was Wagner’s first name! 


What great English composer was a 
German! 


. What scientists Jed the French trans- 


African Mission? 


. What moving picture director was pre- 


viously editor of a great European 
newspaper! 


. What French playwright has the fam- 


ily name of Posnanski? 


. What popular comédienne was once in 


the Ziegfeld Follies? 
What singer managed his own opera 
company this season? 


. Who have been called the Barrymores 


of Austria? 


. What head of a large municipality was 


a professional jazz pianist? 
“Paname’’? 
scendant and namesake of the lyricist 
of the Star Spangled Banner? 

What contemporary American artist il- 
lustrated the novels of Paul de Kock? 


. What strong drug is developed from 


opium! 


. What American actress also plays in 


French and Danish? 


. What European Crown Prince is a 


noted archaeologist! 


» What early American artist was the 


father of a Lord Chancellor of Eng- 


land? 


. Who was the first American matinée 


idolf 


» What young athletic champion is a Phi 


Beta Kappa? 

What best-seller novelist worked in a 
hardware store? 

Who wrote The Mind of the Presi- 
dent? 

What is the highest altitude in Florida? 
Who plays the father (Isaac Cohen) 
in Abie’s Irish Rose? 

What three famous film stars were 
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61. 


once Mack Sennett bathing beauties? 
What American college professor has 
become a popular novelist! 

What opera was made from a Tolstoy 
novel! 

What city is known as “the City of 
the Tiger’? 

What was Thomas Hardy’s first novelf 
What orchestra conductor 
a score? 

What famous English actor made his 
stage début in Denver! 

What presently popular actress was once 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company? 

Who is the only foreign civilian mem- 


uses 


never 


ber of the American Legion? 

Who is the Prince of Montenevoso? 
Who is the only woman with a degree 
from Hamilton College? 

What New Yorker was once known as 
the “Texas Kid”? 

Who is the oldest active critic in the 
world? 

What actress played in Madame But- 
terfly and The Girl of the Golden 
Mest on the stage? 

What celebrated diarist described the 
execution of Louis XV’s assassin? 

What English stylist sponsored D. H. 
Lawrence? 
Who was the 
to bob her hair? 
What celebrated woman has been the 
subject for more than twenty noted 
portrait painters? 

What philosopher is a millionaire and 
a senator? 

What French novelist first introduced 
Paul Morand to the literary world? 
What English novelist is the son of 
the former Bishop of Edinburgh? 
What poet was French Ambassador to 
Tokio? 

What English novelist was one of the 
early Cubists? 

What famous French actress was once 
a member of the Ba//ets Russes? 

What American poet smoked two cigars 
at once? 

What current one-act play is based on 
the life of Gerald Chapman? 

In what book is A/fred Jingle a char- 
acter? 

What is Xochimilco? 

What two American musical comedy 
stars played the réle of Peter Pan in the 
Barrie play? 

What American actress was the original 
Iris March in Michael Arlen’s play, 
The Green Hat? 

Who wrote The Common Law? 


first woman in France 


O2 


63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
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SS. 


84. 


90. 


Who was known as “‘Falstaff””? Hackett! 
What manager once a | 
pugilistic promoter! | 
Who is Olive Higgins Prouty! 

Who wrote a play about Nathan Hale? 
What famous golf course is on the Firth 

of Forth? 

Who 
Paris? 
What celebrated English artist is the 
son of a world-famous actress? 


theatrical was 


is the most famous Corsican in 


What Dutch painter has a renowned 
Paris salon? 

What theatrical producer was formerly 
a successful editor and publisher? 

What automobiles are being built in 
period designs? 

What is kous-kous? 

What moving picture director played 
“bits” for Max Reinhardt? 

What opera prima donna was a Ziegfeld 
girl! 

What well-known photographer is a 
fencing champion! 
What French 
cently made her motion picture début 
in Germany? 


famous diseuse has ree 


What famous playwright is a Socialist 
at seventy! 

What Viennese author is a Doctor of 
Medicine? 

What American novelist had a brother 
who was a nationally famous popular 
song-writer! 

What motion picture star appeared on 
the stage in Marc Connelly’s The Wis- 
dom Tooth? 

Who composed Through the Looking 
Glass? 

What is the home town of Elbert H. 
Gary and “Red” Grange? 

What leading French actor is a prolific 
and popular playwright? 

What well-known motion picture mag- 
nate wrote the words of My Brudda 
Sylvest? 

What city in an American possession has 
its houses built on stilts? 

What famous woman satirist played 
Little Lord Fauntleroy at the age of 
five? 

What American actor was formerly a 
working newspaper cartoonist and il- 
lustrator? 

What young golf champion is a gradu- 
ate of Yale? 

What outstanding opera requires a dou- 
ble cast? 

Who can answer all of these questions 
correctly? 


(Ansccers Will Be Found on Page 120) 
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THe DOBBS POST ROAD, THE NEW HAT FOR MARCH,IS THE HAR- 
BINGER OF SPRING. THE SUPERB DOBBS QUALITY, THE NOTICEABLE 
ELEGANCE OF DOBBS STYLE AND THE VARLETY OF THE NEW DOBBS 
COLORS ADD TO THE PLEASURE OF HAVING THE LATEST HAT 
FROM DOBBS & CO. NEW YORK’S LEADING HATTERS. 


~ ‘ - 5 aes ¥ Bs a We 7 a = . eg} 
DOBBS @ CO-2 618.620 ana 320 Fifth Ave. 285 Madison Ave. New yorh 
3 D) ad 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Great Defender—cClarence Darrow | ll 


emoti 


‘i | from 
A Chicago Lawyer Who Has Become a Militant Figure in the World War on Hy pocrisy soul, 
the n 

: oo ae oe tte 
HE marks of battle are all over his face. He has been through more wars than Darrow throw out his webs, lay his foundations, Prepare his baits. His virtuosity ohass 
J whole regiment of Pershings. And most of them have been struggles to the never failed. In the end Bryan Staggered to the block and took that last appalling } 
death, without codes or quarter. Has he always won? Superficially, 


yes; actually, clout. It was delivered calmly, deliberately, beautifully. Bryan was killed as Th 
no. His cause seems lost among us. In the days of their national adolescence the plainly as if he had been felled with an axe. He rolled into the sawdust a comic 


American people. hung Liberty at the top of their Christmas tree. But now, in obscenity. But his imbecilities, you say, live on? They do. So do nearly all the the - 
their maturity, they store it in the cellar. Did Darrow beat Bryan at Dayton? other imbecilities that Darrow has sought to lay. But they are not as safe as 1 Engli 
There, I think, he came closest to a genuine victory. The thing was inconceivably they used to be. Some day, let us hope, they will be put down. Whoever at last churel 
dramatic: two ancient warlocks brought jaw to jaw at last. It was superb to see puts them down will owe half his bays to Clarence Darrow—H. L. MENCKEN 
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Tyranny and the Volstead Act 
The Futility of Enforcing Laws Which Are at Variance With the Life of the People 


ROHIBITION continues to supply us — 


with a fruitful topic of conversation, 

even if temperance, as a subject, does not 
admit of temperate discussion. Whether two 
or three percent of alcohol, by volume, is in- 
toxicating or not, may be a matter for discus- 
sion, but avy percent is stimulating enough 
to make calm argument impossible. 

As to the merits of the Volstead act, every- 
one has an opinion, and is usually not only 
willing but anxious to express it. Volsteadism 
isnot an economic question; it is not a political 
question; it is merely a question of whether 
or not people of this country believe in pro- 
hibition. 

Now, the reason that the subject of prohi- 
bition arouses so much belligerency is because 
it began here as a religious question. It does 
no good to remind the Christian prohibition- 
ists that Christ’s first miracle was the making 
of wine for the wedding-feast, or that Jesus 
was called a “wine-bibber” by the Pharisees 
with whom he lived. It does no good to quote 
St. Paul to them or numerous other biblical 
precepts and incidents. The Christian prohi- 
bitionist only feels that all that is only so much 
the worse for the Bible. Even the “funda- 
mentalist” is not disturbed by the Bible texts 
which approve of the use of alcohol. 

There is needed a certain background for 
understanding why prohibition began as an es- 
sentially religious phenomenon. Long before 
the subject interested America at all it had 
become a burning topic in England. The tem- 
perance campaigns were carried on there in the 
same manner as the old fanatical religious re- 
vivals. The campaign was, in fact, a religious 
revival. The Protestant churches associated the 
public-house with sin. At heart, the Puritan 
Protestants were always opposed to pleasure. 
Whether the pastime was in the theatre, dance- 
hall or inn, it mattered not. All pleasurable 
emotions, they said, turned the mind away 
from the serious thought of saving the sinner’s 
soul. Life on earth was only a preparation for 
the next world. It should never be anything 
but a stern and serious pilgrimage which the 
elect must undertake on their way to heaven. 

The American prohibition movement had 
the same background and the same spirit as the 
English. Its home was in the Protestant 
churches. It flourished in the country—in the 
sparsely settled districts—the habitat of the 
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remaining Puritans in America. It was marked 
by all the intolerance and bigotry that usually 
haunt the farms and fastnesses of American 
rural life. There were no theatres in the 
country towns. The usual place of assemblage 
was the church. The barrenness of the sur- 
rounding country houses was enough to drive 
the whole community to the place of worship. 
The churches were never used except for re- 
ligious or semi-religious gatherings. 

Thus it was that the church became the 
home of the early prohibition movements in 
America. Religion and total abstinence went 
hand in hand. Both movements were solemn, 
serious and drab; both were protests against 
pleasure in all its forms; both had their stern 
eyes steadily set upon heaven. Still, even these 
unworldly gatherings gave the country people 
a little relief from the gloom of their own 
homes. 


N the winter, when the farmer’s work was 
done, the revivalist brought along his bag 
of tricks and opened it for the dull eyes and 
vacant countenances of the men and women 
who lived only to work on the farms; whose 
only fear was Hell and whose only hope was 
Heaven. The revivalists and temperance lec- 
turers were as brothers. Both appealed to the 
same moronistic, vacant faces—men and 
women, boys and girls, whose starved lives 
made any emotion, even a prohibition lecture, 
seem like an oasis in a desert of gloom. The 
church revival and the temperance revival also 
furnished a chance for these dumb people to 
open their mouths and speak. It was a chance 
which they never neglected. The converts 
were carried away with their lurid and joyous 
confessions of sins. I remember how, as a boy, 
it amazed me to hear of the wickedness of my 
companions and how I wondered that I had 
not suspected their shady careers until I heard 
them loudly and joyously confess them and 
acknowledge their evil deeds. 

Although the religious revivalists confined 
their operations chiefly to the winter months, 
prohibition was mever forgotten. Every small 
town had its temperance societies, its Good 
Templars, and its W. C. T. U. Prohibi- 
tion speakers generally held forth on Saturday 
night, when the audiences were always urged 
to sign the pledge. The great reputations 
of the early lecturers were usually made 


in the temperance field. No one ever dreamed 
that there was another side to the question. 
The Francis Murphys, the McConnells, the 
Goughs, the Livermores, were all well known 
figures in the long crusade for prohibition. All 
the ills in the world, they told us, came from 
liquor. All crime was the result of drink; all 
crime would disappear if drink could only be 
banished from the land. 

Alcohol was always called “rum”. The 
word, when spoken by the zealots, took on a 
wicked sound that was almost a temperance 
lecture in itself. Although no one drank rum, 
or knew what it tasted like, it was still a word 
to conjure with. No one disputed the state- 
ments or the position of any of these crusaders, 
who continued talking indefinitely. And still 
the people attended these meetings, for there 
was nowhere else to go. No one who heard 
John B. Gough could ever forget his dramatic 
lecture. Like all the rest of them, he believed 
that temperance did not mean the moderate 
use of liquor but never taking a drink. 


O allow a drop to pass the lips was certain 

to lead to destruction and death. Over and 
over again he pictured—as they all did—that 
wonderful young man who was lolling lazily 
about in his boat just above Niagara Falls. On 
both banks there was an excited crowd shout- 
ing to him to come ashore. Over and over 
again they called, “Young man, the rapids are 
before you!” But he did not heed the warn- 
ing until it was too late. He was, it need 
hardly be explained, carried headlong over the 
Falls to his tragical death. The inference was 
plain; the rapids were directly before any man 
who took a single drink. 

These Christian prohibitionists went very 
little to the theatre, but the home dramatic 
clubs were everywhere encouraged to present 
such thrilling dramas as Ten Nights in a 
Bar-Room, which play was supposed to be a 
true and telling description of the sorrows that 
were certain to be visited upon the man who 
took a drink. The school readers were filled 
with invectives against “rum”; and tobacco 
was often put under the same taboo. As the 
prohibitionists grew stronger, laws were passed 
compelling school-books to relate horrible ex- 
amples of the effect of rum on the human 
body. These stories were often accompanied 
by pictures giving us a telling little glimpse 
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of the inside of a drunkard’s stomach. Where 
the reformers procured those ghastly pictures, 
no one ever knew. 

More than half a century of such per- 
sistent and painstaking effort brought the in- 
evitable religious conviction that, to take liquor 
in any form, was a sin. During most of 
this period America was a sparsely settled agri- 
cultural area. Most men of middle life today 
have seen a marked change in the character of 
our population. Most Americans, who are past 
middle life, grew to maturity in the rural 
communities when religion and prohibition 
were deemed almost synonymous ewotions. 
Then the sudden development of trade and 
industry created, miraculously, our vast, seeth- 
ing cities and thickly populated districts. This 

evelopment also brought to the United States 
a horde of immigrants from continental 
Europe, who had never been taught that joy 
was an interchangeable term for sin. These 
foreigners believed that man was not made for 
the Scotch Sabbath alone, or for a week of 
gloom, and that there was a wide difference 
between the temperate use of beer and light 
wines, and the drunkenness which the prohi- 
bition spell-binders were always talking about. 

Now we have seen that the early temperance 
movements were marked by zeal and fine lan- 
guage. Prohibition was still an emotional man- 
ifestation. To bring together the ideas, latent 
prejudices and abundant zeal of the early 
crusaders, the Anti-Saloon League was formed. 
The early temperance societies had remained 
unorganized propaganda associations, while 
the Anti-Saloon League was an army of trained 
sharp-shooters. It was well organized and 
drilled, and the members of it were taughi to 
shoot to kill. Every candidate for public of- 
fice came within the range of their guns. No 
Senator or Congressman was safe under their 
ban. To them, no qualifications for office 
were important unless the candidate could 
prove himself “dry”. Similarly, they thought 
that no other qualification was needed for 
public office. Political candidates were system- 
atically intimidated. Even if they lived 
“wet”, they all felt forced to vote “dry”. 


INALLY, under the cover of the War, 

the prohibitionists turned their masterly 
trick, and prohibition was written into the 
Federal Constitution and into the Laws of the 
Nation and the States! In spite of the fact that 
the Church was cooperating with prohibition, 
a very large portion of the population of Amer- 
ica mever accepted the doctrine. This was es- 
pecially true in the large cities and other popu- 
lous centers. 

The Volstead Act, be it remembered, was 
passed (in October, 1919) over the veto of 
the then President of the United States. Be 
it also remembered that only a minority of 
the voters in the United States had voted 
“dry”. A majority of our people had voted 
“wet”, and, during the past six years, this wet 
majority has been increasing at an astonishing 
rate. It is generally conceded that 66% of 
our total population is now unmistakably 
“wet”. Remember, too, that prohibition was 
forced, by the so-to-speak rural States, upon 
States like Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Louisiana and 
California, all of which remained “wet”. It 
is in these and other “wet” States that most of 


our great cities lie. It is in these wet States 
that the major part of our population is to be 
found. 

The strength of the prohibition sentiment 
remained, therefore, with the rural people. It 
was the product of an isolated life and of nar- 
row surroundings. In the cities and other con- 
gested quarters, prohibition came as a direct 
and deadly blow to personal freedom. Amer- 
ica had long boasted of its ideal of individual 
liberty, so that men began to ask themselves 
what was the meaning of freedom, if it did 
not include the right of a man to choose what 
he could eat and drink. 

The Volstead Law, and other statutes of a 
similar nature, provided severe penalties for 





THE HILL 

| By Lapp Frispy Morse 

| 

| Beyond my window is a little hill, 

Withdrawn, like some good spinster who 
sits stil] 

| And grimly ponders all her splendid | 

past, 

| When life meant love and love seemed 

sure to last. 





| 
About her shoulders hovering seasons 
draw 

Their softly coloured mantles: once I saw 
A star shine on her. brow, as though 

In memory of an evening long ago. 


| Mostly she is remote and strangely cold, 

| Lest you should pity her, her growing old; 

| And, toward a tenderness of cloud or sun, 
She is austere as any hooded nun. 


I think she really likes the autumn best, 
For then she lets herself be old and rest. 
And, huddled snugly in a Paisley shaw], 
She is not stern, but lovable and small. 





personal conduct that had always been clearly 
within the right of the individual to control. 
As a matter of course the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act did not bring to any person a con- 
sciousness of sin for the crime of drinking 
wine. In fact, many people who never cared 
for intoxicating drinks resented very strongly 
the plain invasion of personal rights by fa- 
natics who had forced their own views upon 
entire communities by means of criminal 
statutes. They began to drink because they felt 
that they had been imposed upon. 
eee 


UR people have now had ample time in 

which to become accustomed to the prohi- 
bition laws. The legislation was widely re- 
sented when it was passed. Experience shows 
that the resentment has been growing ever 
since. Every effort has been made to enforce 
the laws. Ministers have preached Volsteadism. 
Social workers have talked about it. Physiol- 
ogists have said that all alcohol is a poison, 
(look at France, if you want disproof of that 
statement). Politicians, between drinks, have 
protested their allegiance to the law. Courts 
have ordered hotels and rooming-houses to 
close their doors. The tax-payers have spent 
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tens of millions of dollars in a vain endeavor 
to break down the spirit of the people, and 
make them subservient to these obnoxious 
statutes. Millions more have been taken in fines 
and in the confiscation of property. Prisons 
have been filléd to overflowing with men who 
have shown so little sense of wrong, that they 
have technically violated the Volstead Act. But 
the people still remain steadfast in their de. 
fiance of the law. 

A really democratic government, in the face 
of this popular defiance, would have sought to 
find out the true views of the people, and then 
try to conform the laws to their views. Instead 
of that, every new protest against Volsteadism 
is met by greater oppression, greater tyranny, 
and greater violation of individual rights. This 
is not law enforcement; it is tyranny and op- 
pression, and meant to break down the inde- 
pendence of the citizen; to make cowards of 
self-respecting men. 

Here we must repeat that the attitude of the 
prohibitionists can only ‘be understood when 
it is remembered that the whole drink move- 
ment was originally a religious crusade, carried 
on with the fiery zeal always to be met with 
in religious enthusiasts. Drinking liquor, they 
said, was not only wasteful and extravagant 
and injurious to the health; it was wickedness 
and sin and must be banished, just as any other 
form of mortal sin must be banished. 


fel by attributing prohibition to fa- 
naticism can we account for these so 
drastic penalties; the double jeopardy; the 
denial of jury trials; the arbitrary methods; 
the violation of long recognized constitutional 
rights; the endless number of officers and spies; 
the demand for the use of the army and navy; 
the fierce propaganda and the present readi- 
ness to make the prohibition laws still more 
drastic. 

In spite of the fact that a dry Congress 
(composed of wet members), and dry State 
Legislatures (made up of men who drink), 
are always contriving new means of tyrannizing 
the people into obedience to the Volstead Act, 
the people still will not submit. 

It is safe to say that practically no one who 
was in the habit of drinking before prohibition, 
has stopped drinking since, except those who 
are too poor to pay for their liquor. It is com- 
mon knowledge that a million or more peo- 
ple who never thought of drinking before, 
are drinking today. Everyone knows that at 
most social gatherings, among the class who can 
afford it, liquor is expected. They know, too, 
that it is generally served in a more prodigal 
manner than it was ever served before. Every- 
one knows that the amount of grapes raised in 
the United States has increased enormously, 
and that the price of them has gone up steadily 
with the demand; and everyone knows that 
these grapes are made into wine. It is common 
knowledge that large numbers of our people 
make their own liquor. It is common knowl- 
edge that liquor is imported from all parts of 
the world. 

What, then, will be the fate of prohibition? 
It is obvious that the Eighteenth Amendment 
cannot be repealed. But constitutional pro- 
visions do not enforce themselves. Indictments 
are not founded on constitutions, but upon 
laws. The repeal, or amendment, of the Vol- 
stead Act would necessarily repeal or amend 

(Continued on page 116) 
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TOWNSEND 


DEEMS TAYLOR 
One of the foremost of Amer- 
ican composers, known chiefly 
for his Through the Looking 
Glass music, Mr. Taylor re- 
signed as music critic of the 
New York World to write an 
opera for the Metropolitan 


RAYMOR 


EDWARD JOHNSON 
A Canadian by birth and an 
American by adoption, Edward 
Johnson, who has the tenor 
réle of Aethelwold in The 
King’s Henchman, came to the 
Metropolitan in 1922 after five 
years at the Scala in Milan 





EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY 
The distinguished poetess and 
playwright, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, is perhaps the most 
quoted and imitated of Amer- 
ican poets. She has written the 
libretto for Mr. Taylor’s opera 


as cReeeenaaamap Ra onan 





MISHKIN 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
A young American singer who 
made an overnight success as 
Ford in the revival of Verdi’s 
Falstaff, Mr. Tibbett has sung 
a succession of strenuous réles, 
the latest of which is Eadger 
in The King’s Henchman 


VANOAMM 


FLORENCE EASTON 
Like most of the members of the cast 
of this American opera, Florence Easton 
claims English as her native tongue. 
Her reputation can only be enhanced 
by her fine performance as Aelfrida 


Mr. Gatti Presents “The King’s Henchman” 
An Opera by Deems Taylor and Edna St. Vincent Millay Has Its Premiére at the Metropolitan 


HE first opera ever to be commissioned by the Metropolitan, and the eleventh 

American work to be produced there, The King’s Henchman is a story of Eng- 
land in the Tenth Century. It tells of the widowed king, Eadger of Wessex, who 
—anxious to find a new queen—dispatches his dearest friend and foster-brother, 
Aethelwold, to visit Aelfrida, daughter of the Thane of Devonshire and, if the re- 
ports of her beauty are true, to ask her hand in the king’s name. Aethelwold is be- 
nighted in a forest. Aelfrida finds him asleep and, thinking him the creature of a 
dream, awakens him with a kiss. Aethelwold falls in love with her and betrays 


his friend. He sends back word that she is not worthy to be queen. Aelfrida 
and Aethelwold are married. Word comes that Eadger is to visit them. Aethel- 
wold confesses his deceit to Ae/frida and implores her to save him. She must 
begrime her face, whiten her hair and feign illness. Aelfrida goes to obey him. 
Eadger is announced. ‘My wife is ailing,” falters Aethelwold. But Aelfrida’s 
vanity and ambition have been too strong for her. She appears, ‘proud, beautiful 
and splendid. Eadger is heartbroken when he realizes his friend’s treachery. 
Aethelwold draws his dagger and falls dead at the feet of his wife and his king 
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Eugene Speicher’s Portrait of John Hommel, Quarryman 


HE profession of portrait painting in America seems more and more to be 

dividing itself into two schools—(1) The artists who paint primarily to please 
their sitters—rich women, children, millionaire bankers, etc.— and (2) the painters 
whose chief and only concern is to please themselves. Sargent was, of course, the 
God of the first of these schools. Eugene Speicher is becoming more and more 
of a figure in the second. Our own vote has always been cast with the second 
and less trammelled school; with men like Cézanne, for instance, who regarded a 
subject merely as a peg upon which to hang their own personal qualities, fire and 


viewpoint. For the very best portrait, after all, is not a likeness of the 
sitter, but of the artist. Rembrandt, in every great portrait achieved by him— 
an old woman, a side of beef, a group of Burgomasters—was chiefly concerned in 
painting himself; that is to say, in pouring out, as unmistakably and lavishly as 
possible, his own very special emotional flavour. Eugene Speicher (the author 
of this canvas—the likeness of a sincere old quarryman at Woodstock) has 
steadfastly refused to execute portraits for money; money, that is to say, from 
his sitters. Hence, perhaps, his growing ascendancy as an American portrait painter 
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The Most Dangerous Woman in The World 


A Symposium of Experts on How a Man’s Fortune May Soonest Be Dissipated 


CENE: The club of some of the country’s 

wealthiest men. The members are so rich 

that they are bored by their money. They 
ge owners of gigantic industrial plants, banks, 
shipping concerns, estates and ancestral for- 
tunes. Their wealth is so vast that they are 
never perturbed by irritating telegrams from 
their political agents or stock brokers. Their 
money is so wisely invested that neither war 
nor economic crisis, strike nor political up- 
heaval, can have the slightest effect on it. 

One of them remarks: 

“J have nothing to fear. The way my money 
is invested reminds me of a centipede. Let 
twenty of its feet be cut away, there are still 
eighty left on which it balances and moves with 
perfect ease.” 

The others nod. Their approval means more 
than mere acquiescence in the efficacy of his 
method. It means particularly that they have 
protected their fortunes in exactly the same 
way. 

Another adds: 

“But there is nothing like a woman to ruin 
great fortunes,—even those which cannot pos- 
sibly be destroyed by anything else.” 

All nod. This again indicates not simply 
recognition of the speaker’s wisdom—but 
specifically that woman is the one danger still 
at large in the world. 

“Suppose,” says one of the party, “that we 
try to determine the type which may safely 
be called the most dangerous woman for a 
man, financially.” 

A voice: 

“How shall we proceed?” 

“Very simply. Those of us who have found 
ourselves involved with amazingly extravagant 
women will adjourn to the next room. Myself, 
for one. We will exchange experiences and 
award a prize to the man who convinces us 
that the woman. he describes represents the 
greatest danger to the fortune of any man 
who loves her.” 

General excitement. Six gentlemen retire 
into the next room. On the table, in the cen- 
tre of the room, is placed the prize: a box of 
cigars, 

The debate begins. Here are the minutes of 
the session: 

The Woman Who Throws Money Away 


“The woman I knew could never tell me, at 
night, what had become of the money I had 
given her in the morning. She bought trifles 
and promptly lost them. She pressed loans 
on her friends. She gave extravagant tips. She 
brought home stray waifs to dinner. She do- 
nated great sums to charities, and could never 
pass a beggar on the street. Banknotes fluttered 
to her feet every time she pulled a handker- 
chief or a powder puff out of her bag. The 
bills she lost in the streets would have con- 
stituted a handsome income for any poor fam- 
ily. She could never remember spending much 
money on any single thing, and yet night after 
night she came home penniless. at the end of 
a year I discovered that she had actually im- 
Periled my financial situation.” 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


An elderly, bald-headed man, seated by him- 
self in a corner of the room, spoke up: 


“That’s nothing. Many men are rich 
enough to stand that.” 
The Woman Who Adores Clothes 


The second speaker began: “The woman I 
loved adored beautiful gowns, wraps, hats, furs, 
shoes, /imgerie. All the expensive ateliers of 
Paris worked for her. I had to employ a sec- 
retarial force to handle the correspondence re- 
lating to her clothes. I had a special treasurer 
to pay her bills. She spent so much money 
that I got a serious attack of neuralgia and was 
forced to retire to a sanitarium.” 

The little bald-headed man spoke up again: 

“That wasn’t particularly serious, because 
it had its limits. Three gowns a day—1095 
gowns a year; three pairs of stockings a day— 
1095 pairs of stockings a year, and so on. There 
is a limit beyond which no woman can possibly 
go. We figure out the limit and arrange our 
budget accordingly. A really cautious man 
need not be afraid of a woman’s passion for 
clothes.” 


The Woman Who Demands Jewelry 


“All the great diamonds and _ beautiful 
emeralds...” began the third man. 

But the little bald-headed man interrupted 
him immediately. 

“One can put up with even such a woman, 
although I admit that she is more dangerous 
than the first two, But there is a limit in this 
case, also. The limit: the human body. A 
woman—no matter how much she loves tiaras 
—has only one head. As for ear-rings—thank 
God she has but two ears. She has only two 
arms for bracelets, and only ten fingers for 
rings. And these ten fingers are not so long 
that a really rich man should fret about cover- 
ing them from knuckle to nail, if necessary. 
The length of the throat limits the number of 
necklaces. In view of the inexplicable fact 
that our women have not as yet adopted the 
African custom of suspending jewelry from 
their noses and their lips, the possibility of 
spending money seems to me definitely limited. 
I won’t deny that such a woman represents a 
financial danger, but as soon as you have cov- 
ered her with jewelry from the top of her head 
to the soles of her feet, she is sated, and you 
have a chance to recuperate.” 


The Woman Who Gambles 


“My wife,” began the fourth man, “was 
a passionate gambler.” 

“That’s. enough!” the little bald-headed 
man interrupted again. “Don’t go on! The 
danger of a gambling woman is minimized by 
the incontrovertible fact that no gambler can 
escape Winning once in a while, no matter 
how unlucky she is. She cannot be called a 
dangerous woman at all!” 


The Woman Who Loves Her Family 


“The woman I loved,” the fifth said, ‘‘came 
of a poor, but prolific family. She adored her 
relatives and wanted to make every one of them 


happy and rich,—at my expense, of course.” 

The bald-headed man interrupted him too. 

“How many relatives did she have?” 

“Sixty-six.” 

“There!” he cried angrily. “Limited again. 
And when all the sixty-six relatives were happy 
and rich and contented, your torments were 
over. That was what happened, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose you are right. When each 
uncle and aunt had a beautifully furnished 
mansion and an assured income, my wife em- 
braced me gratefully, and I started out with 
redoubled energy to make more money.” 

The little bald-headed man laughed aloud: 


“And you dare call her a dangerous woman!”’ 
The Prize Winner 


The five contestants who had spoken turned 
somewhat peevishly towards the little bald- 
headed man: 

“Now that you’ve rejected all our candi- 
dates for the prize, and sneered at us, suppose 
you tell us the most dangerous type of woman.” 

The little old man left his corner, walked 
calmly up to the table and placed his hand on 
the box of cigars. 

“Have a cigar, gentlemen! I win! How? 
Look at my bald head. My hair fell out on 
account of a woman. You know my life. I 
was one of the richest men in this country, and 
ten years ago I lost every cent I had. Why? 
Because of a woman. Allow me to introduce 
to you, gentlemen, the most dangerous woman 
of all. I know her. She ruined me.” 

“What was her passion’” the others asked. 

“Thrift!” answered the little bald-headed 
man while tears stood in his eyes. “Gentle- 
men, the most dangerous woman on earth is 
the thrifty one. The woman who puts all her 
money in the bank. The woman who deposits 
the money I give her for a new hat. The 
woman who goes without food in order to save 
money. The woman who hurries to the bank 
early every morning to deposit what she has 
stored away during the previous day.” 

He went on, weeping: 

“Gentlemen, the woman who does not know 
what she has done with your money is endur- 
able. The woman who adores gowns is satis- 
fied with a thousand gowns. The woman who 
admires jewelry may be covered with diamonds. 
The woman who gambles may win occasionally. 
The woman who helps her family may be 
satisfied, But, gentlemen, is there any limit 
to the capacity of a bank? When does a bank 
urge its clients to stop saving? What is the 
limit of a bank-account? When a thrifty 
woman goes into a bank she stands face to face 
with the infinite. You may drain the ocean 
with a spoon if you have patience enough. But 
what is such patience compared to the pa- 
tience with which a bank accepts money? Is 
there a maximum? Is there a limit? Is there 
any end? What can one hope for? God save 
every man from a thrifty, a passionately thrifty, 
woman!” 

He stopped. Silently, each plutocrat lighted 
a cigar. This ceremonial gesture constituted 
the unanimous, if silent, awarding of the prize. 
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BROWN GIRL 


Crouched against a 
wall, this girl of the 
Dutch East Indies is 
calmly surveying a 
stranger from America 


VANITY FAIR 


“While We Were Marching Through Java” 


Some Notes from an Itinerant Iconoclast in the Romantic, if Dutch, East Indies 


T was in Batavia that 
we had our first rijst- 


tafel. You could no 
more see Java without 
a rijst-tafel than you 
could see Florida without 
an Elks’ charm, or Mont- 
martre, in Paris, without 
an American tourist, or a 
New Jersey commuter 
without rubbers. It was 
just one of those things; 
and it seemed best to 
have it over with at once. 
Before a rijst-tafel you 
drink Kloster Bier in 
large quantitie. We 
drank K/oster Bier in the 
lobby of the Hotel des 





Indes, and wondered what lay ahead. We had 
a premonition that a rijst-tafel was to be some- 
thing strange and rather formidable, like a 
Diesel engine or an attack of hives; we had been 
warned against iteven in Singapore ; and we emp- 
tied our seide/s one after another with agloomy 
regularity, while from their adjoining tables 
stout Dutchmen bounced 
J’s against the roofs of their 
mouths and surveyed us with 
a wooden stolidity, like a row 
of canal-boats; drinking K/os- 
ter Bier. 

It is too bad Dutchmen don’t 
lay eggs. You feel that after 
such concentrated sitting they 
should get up from something 
more important than a chair. 
They sat for two hours with- 
out moving, unfriendly in an 
amiable sort of way, flattened 
heavily upon their haunches 
with their knees spread apart 
and their ankles locked about 
the forelegs of the tables; and 
presently a gong somewhere 
banged three times, and the 
group clucked with a mas- 
sive satisfaction, ruffled their 
wings, and waddled into the 
dining-room. Rijst-tafel! 

On the face of it, when the 
smoke had cleared, things did 
not seem so black. Here was a 
terrific bowl before us, to be 
sure, about the size of the 
wash-basin in a New England 
boarding-house; and here we 
were methodically heaping 
rice into it with a shovel. 
Rice; then a little gravy, a 
little more gravy, and a sort 
of curry with spices; a hunk 
of fried chicken, a slice of 
meat-loaf, a few potato chips; 
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tafel had been grossly exaggerated. Well. We 
lifted fork and spoon, and poised them above 
our plates. 

It was at this moment, glancing casually in 
the direction of the further door, that we spied 
for the first time what seemed at a moment’s 
impression an interminable file of tiny ants 
wending their way gradually and inevitably 
toward us between the tables. Now they came 
closer: one boy, two boys, ten boys, seventeen 
boys, each exactly like the rest, each with a 
batik wound round his head, each bearing in 
his hands a platter, each platter divided into 
compartments, each compartment heaped with 
food. They halted beside us, they revolved 
their plates slowly under our noses, they de- 
parted one by one; and from the further door 
still more boys continued to wend their way 
in a solemn procession to replace those that had 
gone; an infinity of boys, an infinity of platters, 
silently passing one by one. 

Desperately we heaped fried shrimps on 
chutney, sambal-goreng on fried eggs, rasped 
cocoanut on kekap, maize-cakes on sliced beans, 
A pickled fish stared at us with dead and glassy 
eyes, stranded at low tide on a marsh of wet 








a couple of banana fritters, 
and some more gravy. A hefty 
meal, but nothing to take soda- 
mints over. We were the least 
bit disappointed; this rijst- 


THREE JAVANESE GRACES 


Dutch rule in Java has interfered very little with native customs, manners 
and dress. Two native girls are shown grinding meal, while a third looks on 
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spinach; one dish of twelve compartments sim- 
mered with red pepper, another ljurked danger. 
ously green; in the midst of it all one stout 
sausage stood out like tweeds at a wedding, em- 
barrassed but obstinate. Still we shovelled food 
or. food in frantic haste: sliced mangoes, crabs, 
minced meat, candied ginger, liver, kroepoek, 
mounting in a toppling pyre. We piled more 
food on more food. We stirred it with our 
spoon, the handle of our knife, our left foot, 
The last boy arrived, revolved, and departed; 
the rijst-tafel was served. 


ERY quietly we laid down our fork and 
spoon, and pushed back our chair. With 
a Jast glance back, we tiptoed away. 

That is the rijst-tafel; and that, for the 
average tourist, is Java. (Surprise, surprise! 
It was only a simile all the time!) Heap up 
your experiences item upon item in a five day: 
itinerary, gulp it all in a frantic rush from 
Batavia to Djokja to Soerabaia in time to catch 
the boat to Bali; and the bulk of your impres- 
sions will settle indigestibly in the pit of vour 
stomach, and you will reel away in a sodden 
stupor, with a mixed memory of temples and 
volcanoes and the Wayange 
W ong lingering like an afters 
taste. The best you can do 
later is to have unpleasant hic- 
coughs of recollection over 
the photograph album in 
Kansas City. 

But take it more slowly: 
digest it as you go, roll each 
impression on tke tip of your 
tongue, find the full flavour 
of the rich brown-blue batiks, 
the dusty temple carvings, the 
earthy smell of sweating coo- 
lies in the rice-fields, and you 
will see the Dutch Indies to 
remember them. Miss the 
Botanical Gardens at Buiten- 
zorg; but see the sculptured 
grace of the nude Balinese 
girls bearing baskets of bread- 
fruit on their heads to market. 
Avoid the Boroboedoer, or the 
smoking crater of Bromo, if 
you will; but sit at night in 
the crumbling kam pongs, 
while the natives eat rice from 
banana-leaves around a char- 
coal fire, and the brass gama- 
longs crash and reverberate 
and bang in a barbaric music 
under the moon, 

They make remarkable 
colonizers, these Dutch. They 
govern a country by sitting 
down hard; in the event of an 
insurrection they simply eat 
another rijst-tafel and_ sit 
down harder. They have sat 
that way all over Java, and 
left the concave prints of their 
hams on every native kam- 
pong; and this tropical suburb 
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of Holland has prospered under them as it 
would have under no other nation. They 
have hatched a happy and contented race of 
cople under their broad, dull, pleasant rule. 
They have built miraculous boulevards all over 
the island, and splendid canals; their railroads 
are commodious and efficient; and their steam- 
ship line is the last word in courtesy and serv- 
‘ce, Taxis rush you from station to hotel to 
ier; you can see the Boroboedoer from the 
tonneau of your car, and they will dance the 
Wayang-Wong for you in the hotel lobby. 
There is even an obliging Tourist Bureau in 
Weltevreden to schedule every moment of your 
stay in Java, and type it all out for you on 
sheets of crisp white paper. Your every want 
is anticipated, your every comfort assured. You 
might as well be at home. 

From Batavia we were to leave after luncheon 
for the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, then 
work our way by easy volcanoes to the world- 
famous temple of Boroboedoer, the greatest 
ruin in Java; proceed to Solokarta in time to 
witness a special performance of the Wayang- 
Wong; and rush across Java next day to the 
Bromo and the Sand Sea and Soerabaia. This 
got in everything but an extinct volcano and 
one or two ruins; and no sooner was tiffin fin- 
ished than we piled into cars and headed for 
the Boroboedoer. 

And it was my own fault I never got there. 
The world-famous temple was less than a mile 
away, the other cars had already rolled past me 
in clouds of dust; and I was standing fascinated 
alone at the side of the road, staring over a 
vista of flooded rice-terraces that mirrored the 
glint of the late afternoon sun, descending on 
all sides in a wide flank of steps down the slop- 
ing ravines. Bronze coolies, men and women, 
waded knee-deep in the water, their batiks 
knotted about their waists, the brittle high- 
lights on their sweating shoulders shifting with 
every play of muscles; they laughed and talked 
together, and welcomed me with a friendly 
smile. A flock of startled white herons rose as 
I strolled across the field, and loped in a lazy, 
dangling flight to a kapak tree. 


N Boroboedoer my fellow-tourists were com- 

pleting the last lap around the temple, and 
putting up their cameras for the night; but I 
was still chatting all oblivious with the coolies, 
gesturing, laughing, pointing, while the cclour 
gradually faded from the rice-fields and the 
lumbering watér-caribou, led by little naked 
boys, shouldered slowly homeward along the crest 
of the hill against the sunset sky, like a file of 
melancholy dinosaurs. From the cocoanut-palms 
adove called at regular intervals; a white-haired 
native beside me lifted a reed flute to his lips, 
and replied with the weird, dead notes of a 
primitive folk-song. Down the road in the dusk 
a file of girls swayed toward the kampong in 
silent single line, balancing the baskets of har- 
vested rice upon their heads, their smooth brown 
bodies slowly reddening in the afterglow. .. . 

It was bad enough to have missed the Boro- 
boedoer; but I was even more careless at Solo. 
Here they had arranged a special performance 
of the Wayang-Wong for us, in the lobby of 
the hotel; the tourist agency had spared no 
expense to secure a trained troupe, with scenery 
and costumes, so that we might have an oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand this famous 
Javanese dance without having even to stir from 
our chairs. There was still an hour to wait. 


While they were arranging the seats in the hotel 
lobby, I absently wandered down the square 
before the hotel] toward a native bazaar at the 
foot of the dusky, moving street. 

Coolies squatted at the edge of the road 
before the little travelling restaurants, sipping 
tea and cating rice by the light of tiny oil- 
lamps. Native fruit-venders, on their way to 
the little grass huts at the edge of the city, 
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A WOMAN OF JAVA 


The practice of carrying heavy, unwieldy 
loads on the head seems to have given the 
bronze-skinned native women an extraordi- 
nary grace of carriage. The single, skirt- 
like garment is woven in a variety of 
intricate and brightly coloured patterns 


called their wares in tired, long monotones. 
The smell of opium, mingled with frying _ ice, 
drifted from a dimly-lit Chinese shop. From 
the warm darkness ahead the thud of drums and 
bang of brass caught my ear; at intervals, like 
the cry of a sleeping child, a fiddle-note pierced 
the soft rhythm. 
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There is something magnetic in the sound of 
a raw-hide drum. I hurried toward it, walking 
on the grass so that my footsteps should not 
deaden its persistent, primitive beat. The fur- 
ther side of the bazaar when | arrived was 
almost deserted; in the soft light of tiny oil- 
lamps three capering figures shifted back and 
forth in weird silhouette, leapt like shadows, 
paused a moment, then pranced the beaten dirt 
in wide circles, 

Squatted in the dust, a native caressed the 
ends of his drum with both hands, patted it 
softly and beat out a deep rhythm that froze the 
whispering spectators into silence. At one side 
a line of women with limply clasped hands 
parted their lips in a high piercing wail. The 
fiddle shrilled and grated, the bamboo xylo- 
phone banged the melody in deafening repeti- 
tion; from the circle of awed natives, tired and 
sweaty, a single coolie stepped forward. 


E handed three cents to the orchestra 

leader with an indifferent gesture, tight- 
ened the batik about his waist, and joined the 
three in the ring. For a moment he poised, 
swayed, absorbing the slow pulse of the orches- 
tra. The droop lifted from his tired shoulders, 
and muscles that had borne burdens throughout 
the day rippled and flowed now with a careless 
grace. His legs stiffened, his white eyes fixed 
on nothing; slowly he gave his body to the 
heavy, solid rhythm of the Wayang-Wong. 
Centuries of Javanese myth and magic came to 
life in the swaying shoulders, in the twitching 
fingers of his outstretched hand. 

With the studied grace of a peacock he 
moved in and out among the other dancers, un- 
conscious of his poor clothes, too deeply moved 
by the symbolism of forgotten sentiments to be 
ashamed of expressing them. Ignoring the mad 
cantabile of the xylophone, he created a slower, 
subtler measure that harmonized with the 
strangely detached motion of his arms. The 
wars of the Rajahs were reborn in the fierce 
gyrations of his twisting body; the delicacy of 
batik-work in the flickering of butterfly finger- 
tips. The bamboo xylophone clanged, rever- 
berated, and the coolie, strutting the beaten 
earth like a spring buck, expressed in his 
haughty head and twisting arms the unwritten 
history of his people. 


HE drum boomed in a last barbaric cre- 

scendo; with the bearing of a prince the 
coolie swept his coat from the ground, and 
disappeared into the night. I glanced guiltily 
at my watch. Midnight. I was too late. The 
performance at the hotel was over; I had missed 
the Wayang-Wong.... 

And it was the same story at Tosari. Every- 
thing was planned for us to make an early ex- 
pedition to the Bromo; we had only to spend 
the night at the hotel, and next day we should 
cross the Sand Sea to the very brink of the 
famous crater. A sight, the guide-books assured 
us, we should never forget. It would have been 
all right if I had not paused by the roadside 
that afternoon to buy food from a native shop, 
and started talking with the proprietor, and 
wandered presently for a cup of rice-toddy into 
his tiny house, where a carved sogog spread 
wooden wings and frowned ferociously in a 
corner, and a “Skippy” cartoon by Percy Crosby 
held post of honour over the door. 

And that night in the village, as I sat with 

(Continued on page 108 ) 
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Mary Eaton—A Portrait in the Degas Manner 
Once the Ballerina of the Follies, She is Now a Full-Fledged Star Under the Dillingham Colours 
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Mary Stannard and the Rev. Mr. Hayden 


The Longest and Most Famous Murder Trial in the History otf Connecticut 


HE place is a lonely pasture in the vil- 

lage of Rockland, near Madison, Con- 

necticut; the time, late in a pleasant 
afternoon of September. Through the grass 
and blueberry bushes comes a rather tattered, 
supid-looking man, a farmer named Stannard. 
He peers into the thickets, looks behind trees 
and rocks, and now and then shouts the name 
of his daughter: 

“Mary! Mary! Where be you, Mary?” 

This is the final anxiety which his daughter 
has brought upon him: to wander from home, 
and get lost. Stannard is wretchedly poor, 
and it cannot be said that his children have 
been of much comfort to him. Mary is what 
some of her neighbours probably call a fallen 
woman; although only twenty-two, she is the 
mother of an unwanted and unauthorized child, 
three years old. This fact has been more or 
less forgiven, however, and she has been work- 
ing in another village for about a year. Lately 
she has come back to her father’s house, and 
there are rumours that again she has ceased to 
“go straight”. Stannard knows nothing of 
this, and has not asked. She went away into 
the pasture early this afternoon, on some mys- 
terious errand, and her absence has caused her 
family to worry. 

There was, at this period (it was the late 
seventies) a poem in great repute with ladies 
who gave recitations in public: a deep purple, 
passionate poem, called Ostler Joe. It told 
about some siren or other who “lured men’s 
souls to the shores of sin, by the light of her 
wanton eyes”. I do not know if Mary Stan- 
nard was guilty of any such misconduct as this, 
but I think it unlikely. If she was a temptress, 
some one has more than evened the debt with 
her. Toward sunset her father discovers this. 
At a place called the Whippoorwill Rock he 
finds her at last: her body is lying composed, 
her clothing tidy and in order, although her 
straw sun-bonnet, placed nearby, is stained with 
blood. Her arms are folded over her breast. 
And with the usual strangely ironical result of 
such an event, the name of Mary Stannard, 
known at this moment only to a few people, 
in one or two villages, is to become familiar 
throughout the country, and her death is to 
agitate dozens of learned men for more than 
two years to come. 


NE of these learned men is a brilliant 

young teacher at Yale—Professor Edward 
8, Dana—and he, over a year after that Sep- 
tember afternoon, is standing in a Court at 
New Haven, day after day, discussing, and try- 
ing to make clear to a jury, “the microscopic 
Measurements of arsenical octohedrons.” 

This is a queer business, and one apparently 
far removed from Stannard and his dead 
daughter in the blueberry pasture. But it 
appears that Mary had talked on the days before 
her death, to her sister, and to others. Again, 
%0 she thought, she had cause to fear for her 
teputation, and she blamed no less a person than 
the Methodist minister of Madison, the Rev. 
Mr. Hayden. It was to meet him—so ran the 
talk—that she went to Whippoorwill Rock, and 
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there he was to give her some “‘quick medicine”’. 

Mr. Hayden was a young country parson, 
very poor, married and with two children; a 
fiery preacher at camp-meetings. At one time 
Mary had been a servant in his house. The 
report of her accusations against him, together 
with the fact that his occupations were not 





THE REV. MR. HAYDEN 


The newspapers in the late seventies 
were full of the murder of Mary 
Stannard, a young woman resident of 
Madison, Conn. The Rev. Herbert 
H. Hayden was accused of the crime 


wholly accounted for on that afternoon, caused 
him to be put under arrest. While he was in 
jail it developed that in addition to the knife- 
wounds and a fractured skull which had caused 
the girl’s death, she also had fifty grains of 
arsenic in her stomach. Whoever had killed her 
believed in being thorough. Now, Mr. Hay- 
den had bought arsenic on the day of her 
death,—but, so he said, for the ancient and 
familiar purpose of “killing rats”. During 
the hearing in the magistrate’s court, a friend 
of the minister went to his barn, and there, 
although others had searched the place, found 
the full ounce of arsenic, the amount he was 
shown to have bought. Whereupon, for that 
and for other reasons which seemed sufficient, 
the magistrate (a good Methodist, it was re- 
marked) spoke and said: 

“Tf I was sure as of Heaven as I am that Mr. 
Hayden is guiltless, I should rest content. Mr. 
Sheriff, release the prisoner.” 

Other law officers, however, were not sure of 
anything whatever about the case. They sug- 
gested that Mr. Hayden’s packet of rat poison 
(to be known henceforth as the “barn arsenic”) 
had been planted there by his well-wishers, and 
that it was not at all the arsenic administered, 
ostensibly as medicine, to Mary Stannard. The 
minister was arrested again, and this time stayed 
in jail all winter, while Professor Dana was 
looking through his microscope at samples of 


the “barn arsenic”, the “stomach arsenic” and 
numerous other varieties. Nobody in this coun- 
try, it appeared, knew very much about this 
common poison, and in the summer Professor 
Dana went to England to visit the factories 
where it was produced. When he returned he 
knew a tremendous deal about arsenic,—enough 
to give him material for four days of the most 
curiously minute expert evidence which had 
ever been offered in an American court of law. 

Briefly, it was this. Arsenic condenses in 
eight-sided crystals, and is afterwards ground 
under a roller. Some of the crystals are so 
small that they remain unbroken. The number 
of them so remaining, the shape and size of the 
broken particles, and other aspects of them, vary 
in arsenic coming from different sources. By 
microscopic examination it was possible to say 
that the “barn arsenic” was different from some 
bought at the same time and from the same 
druggist of whom Mr. Hayden said he procured 
his arsenic for the destruction of rats. Some 
arsenic from another shop in that town was 
identical with that which had been given to 
Mary Stannard. 


HIS did not prove the minister’s guilt, but 
to those who followed the Professor’s care- 
ful demonstration, and looked at his fascinating 
little pictures of eight-sided crystals, it tended 
to show that Mr. Hayden had lied about the 
source of the arsenic found in his barn. It also 
served to strengthen the State’s contention that 
the latter had been bought to replace poison 
which was used to further some felonious plans. 
It was the theory of the prosecution that 
Mary had become suspicious or violent after 
swallowing the poison given her under the 
pretense that it was an abortifacient, and that 
her assailant then struck her upon the head wit 
a rock, and finally cut her throat. A pocket- 
knife of Mr. Hayden’s was produced, and day 
after day was devoted to argument in proof and 
disproof that it bore traces of human blood. The 
measurement of corpuscles was considered at 
tragic length.” 

A gentleman who, .as a young law student, 
heard Professor Dana ‘give his testimony on 
these four days in October, forty-seven years 
ago, tells me that it was an excellent example of 
scientific reasoning, extraordinarily precise and 
convincing. The young professor’s testimony 
marked the highest point in the case for the 
State of Connecticut. 

October changes to November, and that 
month (in a very regular custom of itsown) into 
December, and still the trial goes on. Every 
day, folk all over the country Jook at their 
papers to see what is happening at New Haven, 
and New Yorkers turn each morning to the 
third page of The Sun to read Amos Cum- 
ming’s two columns upon “The Great Hayden 
Trial”. One day they read, on the front page, 
of the arrival in New York of two makers of 
light opera, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
a few weeks later there is a column about the 
opening night of The Pirates of Penzance. 

On a day in December, just before the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Leak in the Sieve 


Some Notes on the Difficulties of Making the Drama Behave in New York 


T INTERVALS in this and recent sea- 
sons, preachers in their pulpits and 
editorial pundits in their sanctums, 

whenever at a momentary loss for something to 
say, have always been able to turn gratefully 
to the subject of indecency in the theatre and 
go right on talking until something really 
important to talk about occurred to them. 
There is the question of censorship, for in- 
stance. “Is it wise?” they ask. “Would it be 
healthful?” or “Would it be intelligent?” 
Some, I fear, in their heart of hearts, even 
ask:“‘Would it be fun?” But here I myself 
mean merely to raise this question: “Would 
it be possible?” To which, with, I trust, no 
faintest suggestion of gloating, I am com- 
pelled to answer “No”. 

Compared with the task of one who had to 
censor the theatre in New York, the Dutch 
lad who held back the waters and saved Hol- 
land by placing his finger in a hole in the 
dike had a comparative sinecure. It would 
be like holding back the waters in a colander. 

That out of the present volcanic upheavals 
of old, thick-crusted standards of morals: and 
taste, some doughty functionary may emerge 
to try it is altogether possible. I do not know 
what the title of his job would be, but since, 
at this writing, he is no more than a threat, 
it might do to call him His Imminence. The 
heavy-footed approach of His Imminence is 
dreaded, of course, because, during his reign, 
we might see in New York just such fatuous 
rulings as have made the Lord Chamberlain’s 
play censor such a dreary joke in London for 
so many years. There that precious factotum 
has, by banning so true and beautiful a play 
as Young Woodley, shown himself the intel- 
lectual equal of his notable predecessor who 
would not permit performances of The Mikado 
for fear of hurting some feelings around the 
Japanese Embassy. 


T WAS to ward off any such comic relief 

that all concerned set up in New York, a 
year or so ago, the institution known as the 
Play Jury. This was a panel of reputable and 
adult citizens of the town from whom, when- 
ever a play was complained of by any tax- 
payer feeling contaminated by it, the District 
Attorney might draw a jury of twelve and 
send them to see it. A vote would then be 
taken. If only nine felt. that the play was 
soiling the pure minds of the citizenry, its 
curtain would be automatically rung down. 

This seemed to me then (and still seems) 
an admirable shock-absorber. Then The Cap- 
tive was produced at the Empire—that slightly 
tear-stained study of abnormal eroticism which 
has been so huge a success in New York as well 
as in Paris and Vienna. From its first aghast 
audiences, complaints poured in upon the busy 
District Attorney. Thankfully he turned them 
over to the Play Jury. They went to see The 
Captive, survived the fearful experience, took 
a vote and found that not enough of them 
felt New York would be any the worse for 
its being suffered to continue. Whereat many 
of those whom this decision frustrated not 
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only exercised their immemorial privilege of 
cussing the court but, with the true instincts 
of lynchers, demanded execution anyway and 
a swift substitution of some censorship more 
rigorous. This, it seems to me, is as though 
those of us who regretted the Fall-Doheny ac- 
quittal were to demand the immediate aboli- 
tion of the jury system. 

However, | wish here merely to suggest how 
mighty hard His Imminence will have to work. 
For no censorship can be effective unless 
an eye is kept on every playhouse, every night. 
Though moralists, dramatic critics and even 
producers never seem to remember the fact, 
a play is a living, fluctuant thing with no 
fixed form at any time and no character except 
such as the actors may impart to it from night 
to night. They can and do change the whole 
import and complexion of a scene the moment 
the author’s back is turned and could do as 
much whenever the censor looked the other 
way: 


HUS, when the scandalized Admiral 
Plunkett became the most amusing person 
in America by his efforts in New York to sup- 
press What Price Glory? much of the saltier 
idiom of that magnificent play withdrew from 
the text only to filter back word by word when 
the excitement had died down. And when the 
Play Jury was scheduled to inspect and per- 
haps suppress They Knew What They 
Wanted (the fine Sidney Howard comedy 
which afterwards won the Pulitzer Prize) the 
foul-mouthed profane old vine-grower, as 
played by Richard Bennett, became suddenly 
addicted to exclaiming “Gracious me!” or 
“My Golly”, or even, in moments of extreme 
passion, “‘For mercy’s sake”—and then, when 
word seeped about that the play had been 
sanctioned, relapsed happily into the vernacular 
in which the piece had been written. 

With the movies, there is no such problem. 
As the man said in some story or other which 
I have forgotten: “When I censor a photoplay, 
it stays censored.” A movie that will be seen 
by untold thousands can be carried in a satchel 
and purified with a pair of shears. Each Com- 
monwealth in the Union has its own board of 
censors and its own set of standards. It is true 
that the wide variation in these standards 
causes some vexation to the great minds of 
Hollywood. And truly, when one is giving 
one’s all to the direction of Heat Through the 
Ages or Red Hot Grandma, it is a trifle trying 
to have to keep in mind the fact that what 
New York wiil regard as purer than snow may 
give Pennsylvania a fit of the vapors. 

Admittedly, it is most exasperating to know 
that the completed picture must pass eight and 
forty separate sentries, each with a different 
password, each sentinel all wrought up by local 
irritations. In one state, for instance, the local 
irritation can be traced to the perverse circum- 
stance that the governor’s sister is a rabid 
movie-goer and that each picture must be 
censored with her sensitivities in mind. I 
have sometimes thought that a pretty essay 
on the subject might bear the title of “The 


Boiling Point of the Governor’s Sister”, 

Then, in Pennsylvania, the censors are no. 
toriously squeamish. There a kiss of sufficient 
duration to seem more than a passing peck at 
the lips of a loved one arouses all their mog 
repressive instincts. The mere sight of a door 
closing on a room into which a man and q 
woman have just entered makes the censoys 
of the Keystone State as suspicious as a mean 
old Supreme Court. In the titles, unseemly 
epithets, if any, must be printed in tiny, tiny 
type and Philadelphia will not allow its up. 
sullied young to gaze upon even so pastor 
and innocent a scene as that of a cow being 
milked. Such exquisite delicacy somehow 
capriciously recalls an old day when that zany, 
W. E. Hill, regretfully declined a wedding 
invitation on the ground that he made it 3 
point never to go to weddings. They were so 
suggestive. 


AM not, however, trying to question 

whether movie censorship is intelligent, 
wise, necessary and healthful. I am merely 
pointing out that it is possible. To be sure, 
even in this comparatively easy form, the spirit 
of censorship sometimes blunders. It was thus 
that a quite flagrant and outlawed ejaculation 
was allowed to pass the gates through which 
the magnificent Big Parade came swaggering 
into New York. 

The appointed committee assembled to pass 
on it. I do not know the personnel of that 
committee and have never seen it in conclave, 
but I can imagine the four-wheelers trundling 
the lady members up from their homes around 
Gramercy Park, and I suppose the committee’s 
whip summons the men by tapping on the win- 
dows of the Union club and waking them up. 
At all events, the censors assembled and The 
Big Parade was unfurled. When the hoodlum 
word—so innocent in form, so bawdy in im- 
port—made its appearance, one of the gentle- 
men of the committee choked, spluttered and 
finally found wind to say, “Of course, that 
must come out”. One of the older and gentler 
women turned to him, wide-eyed and genu- 
inely interested. “Why!” she said. At the 
prospect of having to explain it to her, he 
broke down, and in the ensuing confusion the 
word passed through the door and into the 
theatre. 


F course even in the movies the decrees are 

sometimes evaded, and forbidden stretches 
of film are occasionally slipped back -inte-place 
when no one is looking. But this difficulty is 
as nothing compared with that of the censor 
who must control a form of expression in which 
the medium is made up not of. celluloid 
but of sinful human beings. It is ridiculous to 
think of controlling the theatre by merely pas 
ing on the manuscript when, night after night, 
there is repeated on the living stage that story 
of the stage-hand who had always wanted to be 
an actor and had vowed that, if ever his chance 
did come, he would not throw it away by 
mumbling dully as the actors did. He would 

(Continued on page 102) 
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the artists which has been appearing fitfully 
in Vanity Fair for some years past—a series oc- 
casionally jeopardized by the danger of a divorce 
occuring before the magazine could reach the 
news-stands—no photograph has pictured a part- 
nership more fruitful than this one which presents 
the Guitrys (Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps) 
who, in the last week of 1926, made their first 
American appearance at Chanin’s Theatre in New 
York. The bill, of course, was Mozart, the dainty, 
piquant, delicately coloured piece of Eighteenth 
Century brocade which Guitry fabricated as a 
background for the flowering loveliness and art of 
his young wife. As a prelude to that first per- 


le the series of love (or at least marriage) among 


A Lady from Paris and Her Mighty Shadow 


Sacha Guitry, and His Wife, Yvonne Printemps, During their First Visit to the United States 














formance, they also played the second act of his 
beloved Deburau which he had rewritten for her 
uses. Then, a fortnight later, they gave L’Iilus- 
ioniste. The Guitry visit to New York was a part 
of every manager’s announcement for the past ten 
years, but the great Lucien Guitry, one of the 
finest actors of our day, once made a singularly 
painful voyage to South America and could never 
again be induced to sail the seas. With the death 
of the elder Guitry, Sacha’s nimble and unflagging 
pen was devoted only to writing pieces that would 
show how uncommonly artful and engaging an 
actress Yvonne Printemps had become. As the 
gauche young Mozart, she captivated New York 
even as she had captivated London and Paris 
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THE INITIAL ERROR 
Here we see the dreadful moment just after 
the Big Bull has been ratified. Already the 
enemy families are glaring at each other like 
Balkan neighbours while Cupid, in the fore- 
ground, sadly wonders if it is possible to 
commit suicide with a mere bow-and-arrow 


The Families We Marry Into 


Some Modern, and Heartrending Variations 


On a Time-Worn but Still Tragic Theme 








HER FATHER 


Give a thought to this poor 
youth, whose Pa-in-law proves 
to be a frantic Charleston ad- 
dict. The old boy’s heart knows 
no curfew hour, his dancing no 
discretion. “Carry on!” he cries, 
and does so until the day dawns 


HIS FAMILY 
Albert’s New England family 
were under the impression that 
his wife was a classic dancer 
until she suddenly did her pro- 
fessional stuff all over the best 
parlour. Alf, in insert, is shown 
looking as small as he feels 
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HER MOTHER 


With daughter off her hands, Ma- 
in-law cuts loose and steps out 
with boy friends until the small, 
wee hours. Her new son-in-law, 
at the door, is registering delight 
at her brilliant suggestion that 
the boys pop in for a “spot” 


HER SISTERS 
“Time to retire,’ groans this 
sad young husband, hoping to 
evict his sisters-in-law from the 
Maritalcouch. But no, they prattle 
on, and it is no great consolation 
to know that he and his habits 
are the cause of their mirth 














JUST THEIRS 
Behold the great family love- 
feast designed to amalgamate 
the two warring tribes. Noie 
the entente cordiale between the 
various couples. Soon they will 
disperse with exclamations of; 
“Thank the Lord, that’s over!” 


NOTE 


The saddening, even heart- 

breaking portraits on these 

two pages are by Vanity 

Fair’s most reliable pessi- 
mist: FISH 

















HER BROTHER 


What is nicer for a young hus- 
band, returning from the old tread- 
mill, than to find his favourite 
chair, his best cigars and his 
choicest liquors being enjoyed by 
Brother-in-law? Brother’s smile 
is a lovely feature of the scene 


EPILOGUE 


These two pages represent the 
researches of our artist, and 
matrimonial expert, into some 
of the more frightful situations 
confronting those who, through 
marriage, have acquired an en- 
tirely new set of relations. Un- 
fortunately, the investigations 
go to show that no effectual 
remedy,—save poison,—has yet 
been discovered for these ills 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


A Sample Pair of the Karamazoff Brothers 


Alfred Lunt and George Gaul in the Theatre Guild’s Excursion into Darkest Dostoievsky 


UST as any community must set special store by those who nurse its lepers or 

fight its fires (performing, that is, the tasks which most of us would rather let 
some one else do), so a country must prize such a playhouse as the Theatre 
Guild, which, in line with its addiction to plays no commercial manager would 
touch with a ten-foot pole, is now producing superbly that French dramatization 
of The Brothers Karamazoff. This was first played here in French nine years 
ago, when M. Copeau’s troupe from the Vieux Colombier came over to produce 


an experimental series of French plays at the old Garrick. This stage version 
of Dostoievsky’s mighty novel has great hunks of sheer drama in it and it pro- 
vides a rich experience for those who relish an occasional evening of black, Mus- 
covite despondency. On the whole the dramatization is successful,—particularly 
when we remember that the novel on which it is founded was an uncompleted work, 
Dostoievsky having died while writing it. The Theatre Guild’s production is cer- 
tainly more stimulating than the Russian version shown here by Stanislawski 
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The New Game of Contract Bridge 
Which, Like a Conflagration, Is Sweeping Over Our Clubs and Drawing-Rooms 


DITOR’S NOTE: As Vanity Fair’s readers dine 

only in high society, a realm in which Contract 
Bridge is now so generally played, they will be forced 
to learn the game at once. Mr. Street has written 
two articles for them on the new game, the first of 
which is published here. In this paper he covers ad- 
tirably the history, structure and scoring of the game. 


of suits, as we knew them in Auction 

Bridge, and without the large bonuses 
for game, rubber and slams, I fear that its 
welcome would have been cool and its adop- 
tion slow. But hundreds and thousands are 
figures that roll sweetly on our tongues and, 
when, furthermore, we hear that Mrs. Cor- 
nelius X. lost 2,800 points on a single hand 
—“My dear, you never saz such a bid.”—- 
why, the popularity of Contract is assured, 
and a veritable fever to learn it is sweeping 
the country. 

Contract, of course, is the descendant of 
old-fashioned Whist, a game which dates 
back a century or more. Whist was a studi- 
ous, scientific game of single points and low 
sores: there was little danger in it; no big 
prizes and no excitement. Then came 
Bridge with the charm of the displayed 
dummy, the attraction of seeing twenty-six 
cards instead of thirteen, and the big hon- 
our scores with a hundred points for holding 
four aces and another hundred for the rub- 
ber. Already prizes were being dangled be- 
fore our eyes. Bridge swept Whist from the 
boards. The old ’uns refused to change, 
and doggedly kept on playing Whist but, as 
the young ’uns declined to learn the older 
game, there grew up a separate Bridge gen- 
eration. 

But, in a decade or so, the novelty of 
Bridge wore off ; big hands were held when 
there was no chance to disclose them; plav- 
ets became fretful, and wanted the right to 
play every hand if they could, and a hun- 
dred for aces or a hundred for the rubber 
wasn’t so much after all. Interest was ebbing. 
Then the idea of bidding for the right to play 
the hand was mulled over, and the stage was 
set. Lo! and behold! there entered Auction. 


I: Contract had appeared with the values 


ERE, my Merrie Men, was a real 

game; you could play every hand if 
you had the nerve and the bank account to 
bid for it. And the prices were soaring. 
No longer a paltry hundred for the rubber, 
but two hundred and fifty. And big bo- 
nuses, if you won out; and ghastly penalties 
of two or even three hundred—think of 
that—if vou were over-sanguine. Here eas 
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and it was so hard, with spades at two per trick, 
to beat hearts at eight. So spades, the humble 
spades, took on a double value, they could mas- 
querade, at a player’s option, and become 
“lilies”, and count nine, outranking all the 
other suit makes. 








SCORING AT CONTRACT BRIDGE 





Only tricks bid for, and made, are scored below the 
line, towards game; all extra tricks and other scores 
go in the honour column. 


GINS: NECESAATY TOR. GAME ® Ao icceccc.esccscccsseestssenisecs 100 
Each trick counts, in No-trumps .................0 35 
in Spades or Hearts .............. 30 
in Diamonds or Clubs............. 20 


In the bidding, Spades outrank Hearts; and Dia- 
monds outrank Clubs. 


Value of Game and Rubber 


For winning your first game, SCOTE..............ccceee 200 
For winning your second game, SCOTE......... se: 500 


Honours and Slams 


3 or 4 honours, divided, count nothing. 
4 honours in one hand, with or without 5th in 


PRET OR R earee yo oeccgi ss aciens carters ecentte . 100 
5 honours in one hand..... 159 
ih te erie ANA 0 soa cae scab cca le cua c 150 





Grand or Small Slam, not bid, count nothing. 
omy ye Grand Slam, when bid...... 1000 
n your 'st game. Small Slam, when bid....... 500 
O pee pone Grand Slam, when bid...... 1500 
n your end game \ Small Slam, when bid...... 750 
Bonuses and Premiums 
On your Ist On your 2nd 





Undoubled game game 
MGtling -CONtEACE |... .cccssccsseceess 0 9 
Poreacw extta tricks. ..c..ciicccssssc. 50 50 

When doubled 
MOLES CONELACE 0: ...cs.scescicsesesesies 50 100 
POP CACH ORICA ELICK:...:..:cce00500e: 100 200 

When redoubled 
Getting COntract: 2...c60c.cicesei0s0..2. 100 200 
AGH OM tia LICR cis ccescsisecvrcs 200 400 

Penalties 

Undoubled 
Pirst> Wier triGhe:.., 5... 2.sacsssesssces 50 100 
Each extra under trick................ 50 200 

When doubled 
First under trick 200 
Each extra trick 400 

Redoubled 
PSPAe Vee CHIC. casi sscceccsicccscs 200 400 
Each extra trick 800 





Note: After either side has won its first game that 
side is called “vulnerable.” 


Revokes are penalized as in Auction. 


change in the honour score which next made 
all honours decimal and equal. And why not? 
as honours are but a gift from heaven, why 
should spades yield us more than clubs? 
This was to be the final change. Now 
all was well; the game was perfect, settled, 
finished. But was it? Little by little, there 
grew up a demand, unvoiced but urgent, 
for another change! So, again the curtain 
was rung up and Slams made their- bow. 
Ah! here we had it. For those who had 
the nerve to bid for twelve tricks, and made 
them, a bonus of two hundred and fifty 
points, the price of a whole rubber. But 
for the daring aviators who soared to thir- 
teen tricks, a bonus of one thousand points 
was offered. Here was a bonanza. A Slam 
fever set in. Those who bid for Slams, and 
failed, were crowned as heroés. Those who 
made Slams without bidding them were 
hissed off the stage. 


HE game was speeded up, new life was 

injected into it, yet no one as yet saw 
the handwriting on the wall or realized that 
the first seeds of a coming revolution had 
been sown, because the essence of Slams was 
the fact that you couldn’t score them unless 
you bid them. A year of Slams brought dis- 
satisfaction. Many defects cropped up. 
Grand Slams were too rare; too many games 
were thrown away trying for small Slams; 
the losses and gains were unbalanced; what 
was the good of having a prize of one 
thousand if you could win it only once ia 
a blue moon? A cry arose for still higher 
prizes, more and bigger premiums, and 
more chances to win them. 

So, a few New York players of note com- 
piled and offered the game of Contract, 
which, in a somewhat different form, had 
been played in Sweden and Turkey for sev- 
eral years, and in Paris for at least a decade. 
But the European game was a gentle, do- 
mestjcated animal compared to the roaring 
lion that was now to be let loose upon New 
York society.’ . 

Do you wish higher values, more prizes, 
gentlemen? Just scan the‘list on this page. 
No trumps and suit values are increased three 
or four times. No longer a mere thirty 
points to be made before a game can be 
scored, but a hundred points. Scattered 
honours are cast away; four in one hand are 
all that count and for such honours you 
score a hundred. No more small change— 
all big numbers. Four aces become one hun- 











agame. Naturally the conservative Bridge 
players rebelled. “Be deprived of your right 
to play every fourth hand because someone out- 
bids you? I guess not.” Auction was no game 
for the average player; the clubs would not 
adopt it; there was too great a premium on 
luck in it, etc. But it was a novelty, and again 
the progressives and the rising generation 
adopted it and, in a short time, Bridge was a 
broken plaything. Everything was Auction. 
Yet again, flaws developed. Players claimed 
that they held nothing but big spade hands 


Then a further revision was made: no-trumps 
were demoted to ten and clubs and diamonds 
were advanced to six and seven, so that a game 
could be won with five tricks at either suit bid. 
Honour counts were changed, odd numbers in- 
troduced, and feeble mathematicians, unwill- 
ingly keeping score, were confronted with the 
horror of a quick calculation of nine times 
seven. Their evident embarrassments and con- 
stant errors were perhaps at the root of the 


dred and fifty. No longer two hundred and 

fifty for the rubber but two hundred for your 
first game and five hundred for your second. 
As for your losses (if you are too optimistic on 
your second game and are doubled), we shudder 
to think of them. Two hundred for your first 
lost trick and four hundred apiece for all sub- 
sequent ones. The rubbers now average over 
a thousand points while, in Auction, they were 
about four hundred. And mothing is scored 
toward a game which you have not definitely 

(Continued on page 118) 











Our Most Distinguished Ambassador to Euro 


HETHER in this country, 
has long been Tecognized as 
novelists. Her wide cultivation, he 


England or Europe, Mrs. Edith Wharton 
one of the most eminent of contemporary 


, Satire and wit, have all, in turn, contributed to 
her high renown. In her novels she has Studied both native and foreign types with 
constant and illuminating devotion. Though pre-eminently a critic of society, she 
can also strike a Passionately tragic note, as in Ethan Frome, the most poignantly 
true picture of New England life and temperament in our literature. Her qualities 
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as a writer of fiction, her books on deco 
interest as a personality 
cause, combine to make h 
and an ambassador, 
intellectual and artist 
has, for several years, 
and perfection of craf 
of her—a recent one— 


st distinguished of living Americans, 
admirably qualified to represent our 
€ continent of Europe. Mrs. Wharton 
France, where her mind, sophistication 
en fully appreciated. Our photograph 
arden at Hyéres, on the Mediterranean 
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The Treasure in the Dragon’s Maw 
In Which the Proverbial Ogre of China Plays Its Part in a Peking Mystery 


War, before the young Emperor was 

exiled to Tien-Tsin, where he now is. It 
happened during the time when President Hou 
was enjoying a short-lived sway at Peking. In 
North China, presidents were succeeding one 
another every few months, but nobody thought 
much about them. Soldiers went on pillaging, 
diplomatists continued to drink as many cock- 
tails as before, journeymen carpenters planed 
and knocked together as many coffins a8 ever. 
When vacation-time ended with the coming of 
autumn, a number of us Europeans in the Lega- 
tion Quarter, consular and _ diplomatic 
attachés, bank employees and several girls and 
yeung women, refused to waste time over 
bridge or fake Ming antiques. Over-stimulated 
by the dry autumn air of North China, we 
never went to bed, were always anxious to start 
some new game and were ready for any 
original prank. We constituted a sort of 
“tribunal”, something like the Court of 
Proctor’s Clerks in the old Parliament of Paris. 
None of us was in the least disposed to work; 
we were hardly ever home before sunrise; 
we were somewhat rowdyish and perfectly care- 
free. Every day one or the other of our crowd 
would think up some unheard of manner of 
amusement, launch a new fad, set the fashion 
of the day, which the rest would follow with 
enthusiasm. The most daring among us was 
Armand de Mussegros, son of the French 
Minister. A great gambler and drinker who had 
risked his neck a thousand times in dangerous 
steeplechasing, he was famous both for his re- 
markable luck at the Peking and Shanghai race- 
tracks, and for his good humour and graceful 
casualness. Mussegros was born in Peking, and 
spoke Chinese fluently. Lea Mallry, of the 
British Legation, and Clotilde van Meulen, the 
American beauty of the Customs Office, swore 
by him, the one in blond, the other in brunette, 
—those two languages of the women-flowers. 


T HIS story goes back to the days during the 








OF Sicns a recent trip to Europe, Armand de 
Mussegros had brought back a thousand 
novelties to gladden life in Peking for weeks 
to come; toy gramophones, fresh slang ex- 
pressions, stunning clothes, the newest motor 
cars and games nobody had heard of. Every- 
body now knows about the “treasure hunt”; in 
those days it was a novelty. A sum of money 
is collected, piled up, tied into a handkerchief 
and hidden, by the one in charge of the game, 
in some spot that nobody else knows about. The 
game consists in picking up and following the 
trail and discovering the hiding place; the first 
to arrive wins the treasure. In order that this 
game be accompanied by the greatest possible 
excitement, the treasure should be hidden in 
some entirely unimaginable place, for instance, 
on a third person who is not aware of what is 
going on. To arrive at the goal, a complete 
series of written directions is used, which are 
again secreted in various places difficult to find, 
and which, as in Treasure Island, indicate 
the trail from the one to the next. When 
Mussegros first made the game popular in 
Peking, it was indeed the rage. Every night 


By PAUL MORAND 


there would be peregrinations about the town, 
unannounced visits, searches, surprise parties, 
whole detachments of young people wearing 
shorts and horn-rimmed spectacles, breaking 
from sudden ambush, piling into motor cars, 
descending upon the native quarter in rick- 
shaws, scouring the open country on horseback 
amidst shouts and laughter and the neighing of 
ponies, leaving a trail of empty champagne 
bottles, and followed by the curses of the ma- 
foos. Revolutions, civil wars, executions,—— 
nothing mattered to us. We took our fun right 
in the midst of belligerent uprisings, just as the 
Chinese go on with their work while battles 
rage around them. 


HE treasure hunt which I shall describe 
held several surprises in store for us and 

has remained a famous episode in Peking. The 
conspirators had met at the cocktail hour in the 
Temple of Heaven. Under the red portals, 
which open onto the main thoroughfare, a street 
crowded with carts with grating wheels, 
wedding processions, donkeys, Fords, funerals, 
and dromedaries, there stood a number of 
American automobiles and several horses with 
loosened harness, attended by grooms. On the 
bridle path, in groups of twos and threes, the 
Europeans spurred their horses and broke into 
a gallop which made the dry earth resound 
under the shod hoofs. Beneath the trees, in 
shadowy lanes, the earth was baked at the end 
of a torrid summer; here and there were rose- 
colored pavillions with roofs of varnished tiles, 
portions of crumbling walls, secret gardens, 
serrated like labyrinths by partitions of sweet- 
smelling hedges, divided into compartments, 
paved with flagstones, intersected by brooks and 
ponds, reminding one somewhat of those of 
the Alcazar in Seville. Finally the band 
reached vast clearings, sites of vanished temples, 
of which nothing now remains but the marble 
foundations and steps covered with green 
growth, sinking deeper into the earth. There, 
when the ponies were tied to tamarind trees, 
our group of young Europeans gathered again 
and resumed its plotting under the leadership 
of Armand de Mussegros. Lea Mallry, blond 
and slight, dressed in Oriental style despite her 
Nordic face, looked like the heroines in 
Rackham’s and Dulac’s drawings, so perfectly 
British in the frame of The Arabian Nights. 
Clotilde van Meulen was a reddish brunette, 
pessimistic and disillusioned; everybody liked 
her for her way of saying: “I don’t know how 
to make anybody like me.” She made a magni- 
ficent figure on horseback and was never a 
laggard when we were engaged in an escapade. 
“All I can tell you,” said Armand de Musse- 
gros, tapping his boots with his short stick, 
“is that tonight is the night. The treasure 
amounts to 1,200 American dollars. This time 
I have ‘touched’ the Russo-Asiatic Bank and 
also made Mr. Kennedy, of the Shanghai Bank, 
contribute. The money, my friends, is already 
hidden in its appointed place, awaiting your 
dexterity, your versatility in detective stunts 
and your knack in second story work and house- 
breaking. You start tonight at eleven o’clock, 


after dinner, from the Peking Club. In spite of 
all the obstacles put in our path these days by 
the ill-fated Chinese, the treasure, if all goes 
well, should be located inside of two hours. 
Ask me no more, for I myself do not know any- 
thing besides what I have told you; I cannot, 
therefore, tell you more. Moreover, I have 
made it a rule in life to be on the side of those 
who are searching for treasure rather than those 
who—temporarily—possess it.” 

Clotilde van Meulen, who was waving the 
nickel cocktail shaker in approved style, spoke 
up: “I have been told confidentially that we 
might as well be prepared for an expedition 
quite out of the ordinary. Willy Orkowsky 
hid the money this time, and Slavs have a good 
deal of imagination.” 

“The obstacles put in our path by these ill- 
fated Chinese,” to which Armand de Mussegros 
had just alluded, consisted of nothing less than 
a battle that was about to take place.in the 
suburbs of Peking between warring Chinese fac- 
tions. Several symptoms had indicated for some 
days past that a battle was approaching; one in 
particular was that President Hou had flown from 
the Tartar quarter of the town and taken 
refuge, which he had arranged for himself and 
his collection of monochrome vases two days 
before, in the cellars of the Japanese Legation. 


HAT same evening, at the appointed time, 
our merry crowd gathered in full strength 
on the macadam road that leads through the 
postern gate of the Legation Quarter and thence 
to the fortifications and the Grand Hotel. 
Those who gathered in front of the Peking 
Club were for the most part of American, British, 
Italian and French origin. Willy Orkowsky, the 
dandy of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, a daredevil 
and a sly humourist (there used to be so many 
of these Russians), stepped out of the club and 
handed Mussegros, the leader of the treasure 
hunters, a folded and sealed piece of paper. 
“Here are your instructions,” he said. “The 
paper chase may now commence. I hope you 
will not have to spend a white night (he 
laughed when he said that) although almost 
anything is possible. For my part, Mussegros, 
I'll bet you a dozen of champagne that you are 
going to return empty-handed.” 

The paper was opened; it coptained the 
following: 

“Go immediately to see W. F. Benserade’s 
Chinese paintings. Have him show you par- 
ticularly the one with the two white geese, 
signed Wan-Kou-Siang. You will then learn 
that the treasure is hidden in the dragon’s 
maw.” 

During the few hours which had elapsed 
between our first meeting at the Temple of 
Heaven ‘and our second gathering, strange 
events had taken place elsewhere. However, 
these had scarcely bothered us during our highly 
animated dinner which had been washed down 
by copious draughts of great vintages. What 
had happened, in a word, was this: Marshal Chai 
and General Achi Tung, his enemy, had been 
testing the strength of their unequal forces in 

(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAR 


The Swish of the Bow On the Strings 


A Few Pertinent Remarks About the Lost Art of Enjoying Chamber Music 


F you are anybody at all in musical circles, 

in fact, if you are just anybody at all, 

you have of course heard ‘The English 
Singers. This group of six vocalists is finishing 
an American tour whose success for once de- 
serves the adjective, “sensational.” They have 
made twenty appearances around New York 
alone, and after every one the air has been 
thick with lay and professional murmurs of 
“remarkable”, “divine”, “swell”, “delicacy”, 
“nuance”, “transparent beauty”, “perfection 
of ensemble’’, and “revival of the lost art of 
madrigal singing”. 

Even so, | have managed to think up: a 
brand new reason for being enthusiastic about 
The English Singers, and for speculating upon 
the significance of their work. To me, what 
gives their concerts their especial and peculiar 
charm is the extent to which they have man- 
aged to debunk music, to strip concert-giving 
of the ritual that makes the acquirement of 
modern musical culture such a dreary business. 
The English Singers do almost none of the 
things that are supposed to induce a proper 
spirit of reverence for the art of be/ canto. 
They do not file solemnly out upon the plat- 
form with the general air of being members 
of the College of Cardinals about to elect a 
new Pope; they do not stand in a row, like 
a firing squad; they do not hold their music 
waist-high, in the genteel pretence that they 
do not need it; and they have no leader to 
give studies in plastic self-expression while the 
singing is going on. 

Not at all. They emerge, six people who are 
on the point of having a good time and who 
are astonished and delighted to find so many 
of their friends assembled to share it with them. 
They sit cozily around a table, their music laid 
before them, while their chief, Mr. Cuthbert 
Kelly, says a few apologetically informative 
words about the music, or reads aloud the words 
of a song. Then he, too, seats himself, gives 
an almost imperceptible signal with a lifted 
forefinger, and they’re off. Incidentally, once 
they are off, they sing like a more or less 
celestial choir; but they could sing a good deal 
worse and still be a success. For they have 
restored at least one branch of chamber music 
to the realm of mundane enjoyment. 


O realize what a lost art that is, one has 

only to consider the conditions under 
which most classic chamber music was written 
and performed. It is, as its name implies, 
“room music’”’, and was no more intended to be 
sung or played in public halls than the warm- 
ing-pans of our ancestors were intended to be 
exhibited in art museums. The madrigals that 
The English Singers interpret so beautifully 
were written at the behest of certain English 
gentlemen, for their private pleasure, to be 
sung by the host and his assembled guests after 
dinner—a sort of Elizabethan equivalent of 
bridge. When you hear the huge string sec- 
tion of the Philharmonic Orchestra thunder- 
ing through a concerto grosso by Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, try to remember that Bach wrote it 
for the friends and private orchestra of a Saxon 


By DEEMS TAYIOR 


Elector, the passages for the solo instruments 
being played by the professionals, with all the 
amateur fiddlers joining in the tuftis; the 
audience, if any, being composed principally 
of the Elector and his family. 

The modern chamber-music concert, like 
the modern song or instrumental recital, is a 
wholly unnatural form of musical entertaia- 
ment, with origins economic rather than aes- 
thetic. In the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
centuries nearly every duke or count of any 
importance, particularly in Germany and 
Austria, kept a private orchestra and a private 





NEW HAMPSHIRE AGAIN 


By Cary SanpBuRG 


remember black waters. 
remember thin white birches. 
remember sleepy white hills. 
remember riding along New Hampshire 
]- ngthways. 
reinember a station named Halcyon, the 
brakeman calling to passengers “Hal- 
cy-on! ! Hal-cy-on! !” 
remember having heard the gold dig- 
gers dig out only enough for wedding 
rings. 
remember a stately child telling me 
her father gets letters addressed, 
“Robert Frost, New Hampshire.” 
remember an old Irish saying, - “His 
face is like a fiddle and every one who 
sees him loves him.” 
have one remember, two remembers; 
I have a little handkerchief bundle of 


remembers. 


— a _ — — ht 


— 


— 


One early evening star just over a cradle 
moon. 

One dark river with a spatter of later stars 
caught; 

One funnel of a motor car headlight up 
a hill; 

One team of horses hauling a load of 
wood, and a boy (and a red yarn stock- 
ing cap) whistling, going skating. 

One boy on skis picking himself up 
after a tumble— 

I remember one and a-one and a-one 
riding along New Hampshire length- 
ways; I have a little handkerchief bun- 
dle of remembers. 











composer or two, to say nothing of a staff of 
vocal and instrumental soloists. Unfortunately, 
the dukes and counts have almost disappeared, 
and their social successors incline to ballerinas 
and race-horses rather than musicians. Con- 
sequently the latter were finally forced to dis- 
cover that it was easier to make a thousand 
people pay two dollars apiece to hear them per- 
form than to make one person pay two thousand 
dollars. Hence the modern recital and chamber 
music concert, which, however estimable as 
democratic compromises, are aesthetically mon- 
strous and physically uncomfortable. 


In the case of opera and orchestral concerts, 
the large auditorium and the remote perform. 
ers are not inappropriate, for the large scale 
of these musical forms, and their almost com. 
plete impersonality, are part of their impres- 
siveness. But chamber music and solo music are 
a different matter. To hear a string quartette 
as it should be heard, one should be neg 
enough, as Cecil Forsyth puts it, “to hear the 
swish of the bow on the strings.” And if yoy 
can be near enough to a singer or instrumental. 
ist to establish some sort of personal contact 
while he is making music, your pleasure js 
exactly doubled. In the course of serving a 
four-year sentence as a New York music critic 
I must have heard nearly half a thousand fe. 
citals. Three of them I remember with par- 
ticular pleasure, and none of them was public, 
The first was a studio party at which Jascha 
Heifetz played for twelve people at five o’clock 
in the morning. The second was another party, 
at which Arthur Rubenstein and Paul Kochan- 
ski played such violin and+piano music as jt 
pleased them to play, for as long as they chose 
to play it—which was hours. The third was an 
unforgettable evening when John McCormack 
sang through two volumes of Hugo Wolf, with 
Sergei Rachmaninoff to play his accompani- 
ments—and Ernest Newman to turn the pages, 


JPSHE sheer discomfort of the modern recital 

is something to daunt any but the most 
intrepid music lovers. To sit in an unpleasantly 
decorated, vilely ventilated auditorium, on a 
straight-backed chair that was designed with no 
reference to the human frame, holding one’s 
overcoat in one’s lap, hoping that one’s hat is 
not hopelessly lost under the seat, wedged in 
between anonymous and faintly hostile neigh- 


bors, friendless, comfortless, tobacco-less—- 
this is a fearful price to pay for a Haydn 
quartet. 


Some day a genius among musical managers 
will present the ideal chamber music recital. 
He will hold it in a room not more than forty 
feet square. The chairs will be low, roomy, 
and overstuffed, and not less than two feet 
apart. The floor will be strewn with rugs, the 
walls will be hung with pictures, and the light 
will come from the sides and not from over 
head. The players will be the London String 
Quartet, and their program will consist of War- 
wick-William’s arrangement of The Flowers 
of the Forest, the Mozart C-major quartet 
(the one with the introduction that the critics 
object to so violently), and the quartet of 
Claude Debussy. Every hearer, upon arriving, 
will have his coat, hat, rubbers, brief-case and 
other baggage politely taken away from him 
and checked—free—and will be introduced 
to the other guests. Upon reaching his chair 
he will find beside it a small table, upon which 
will be the following articles: 1 ash tray; ! 
package of cigarettes; two cigars; 1 decanter, 
fitted; 1 siphon, ditto; 1 bowl of ice; 1 tall 
glass. 

The tickets would have to be, I imagine, 
about fifty dollars apiece; and I for one, am 
going to begin saving up for a pair tomorrow, 
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An Artist Discovers a New Way of Designing Silk 
And of Proving the Absurdity of the Ancient Adage That “It’s Never Well to Play with Matches’’ 


ERHAPS the most astonishing phenomenon in the realm of aesthetics is 

the fact that, in art, the subject matter is of almost wholly negligible im- 
portance whereas the manner, or style, is everything. The thing painted, or 
written about, is nothing, while the artist’s personal flavour and attitude, are of 
Paramount consequence and moment. A paiuting of a chair by Van Gogh or a 
flower by Chardin, or a dead fish by Manet, and, immediately, $10,000 is bid for 
it at auction. Here is a more recent instance. A silk company in New York 
wanted to issue half a dozen new silks for the summer. Very wisely they went 
to a true artist, Edward Steichen, the painter, whose canvases are familiar to the 


picture dealers of New York and Paris, and whose photographs are well-known to 
readers of Vanity Fair. Steichen immediately conceived a series of six designs 
for these silks, all of them made with the most trivial and unimportant objects in 
everyday use. One of them, for instance, was made with nothing but cubes of 
sugar; one with moth-balls, another with carpet tacks, etc. Here is one made with 
matches. Observe how simple is this design, and yet how satisfying and effective. 
When our readers behold this fabric of gold brocade in the shops of New York 
we implore them to purchase it, if only to see that good art, when entrusted to 
the right man, is often inspired by the simplest and most everyday subjects 
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Exit, the Actor 


VANITY Fair 


An Experiment in a Drama Form Which Will Wholly Eliminate the Actors 


T WAS, I think, the 
late Henry Miller 


who, after having re- 
hearsed a scene in one of 
his productions fifteen 
times with steadily dimin- 
ishing results, finally got 
down on his knees, and, 


between clenched teeth, 
uttered the following 
prayer: “Please God— 


send me some ACTORS.” 
Probably the right reply 
to this supplication would 
have been “Why not buy 
some? ; good actors, like 
good whiskey, are obtain- 
able—at a price.” Of 
course, there are occasions 
when you can’t get good 
actors, for love or money. Here, for instance, 
is Mr. George Tyler definitely asserting that 
there are only a hundred really good actors in 
America, and that if none of these are available 
when you want them you simply can’t produce 
your play. Which may explain the high per- 
centage of bad plays nowadays. Good plays 
need good actors, and since there are not 
enough of the latter to go round, the managers 
just produce bad plays with correspondingly 
bad actors. They simply suit the play to the cast. 
At any rate, this explanation of our bad plays 
is probably as good as any other. 
Then we have the other kind 
of manager—the one who re- 
gards it as a personal affront 
when an actor wants to make 
money, and who announces 
boldly that he’ll be condemned 
by the Almighty before he’ll 
pay anybody $1,000 a week to 
stand up and speak words that 
anyone with a tongue in his head 
could speak for fifty dollars. 
And, lastly, we have the 
dramatist who has to undergo the 
torture of seeing his creatures 





THE CHORUS 
In Mr. Howard’s 
dramatic master- 
piece, this clock as- 
sumes the réle of 
the Greek Chorus— 
the dread announcer 


THE 





SEX MOTIVE 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


character. But ove has seemed to be the ir- 
reducible minimum. No one has yet devised 
a play with a cast of /ess than one. 

I am, therefore, venturing to publish The 
Yachting Cap, my first little experiment in the 
play with mo characters, a masterpiece requir- 
ing no actors to perform it. I am well aware 
that I am likely to bring upon 
myself contumely, ridicule, pos- 
sibly even physical violence. I 
know that the Actors’ Equity 
Association is quite likely to try 
and have me bumped off on a 
dark night. But death is ever 
the fate of the pioneer, the 
prophet, the reformer. I am not 
afraid! I am even laughing, as 
I pen these lines. 


telligent, 


THE YACHTING CAP 
A Triangle Drama, in 14 Scenes 
SCENE 1 


London. Mr. and Mrs. Burlington-Smith’s 
bedroom, in the heart of Mayfair. 

A beautiful Georgian room. Twin beds. A 
door, left, leading to a bathroom. (It must be 
a bathroom because you can see a bath through 
the open door.) Another door, right. Win- 
dows in the centre, open. The clock strikes 
eight. (Obviously P. M., because the lamps 
are lit and because it is dark outside.) Two 
masculine looking suitcases and 
a golf bag are on the floor, centre 
stage. The suitcases are marked 
in large letters H. Burlington- 
Smith. They also have large 
freshly pasted PARIS labels on 
them. (Exactly—Mr. Burling- 
ton-Smith is going to Paris.) On 
the night table between the twin 
beds are two portraits—one an 
attractive young lady, and the 
other a dignified gentleman, 
about forty-five and rather bald. 

(When the audience have had 
time for their powers of deduction 
to function—the curtain falls.) 





THE HERO 


And, finally, 
leading man—the charm- 
ing, dangerous, polished, in- 
modish, 
intoxicated, hero himself 


distorted beyond recognition at 
the hands of a lot of outside 
personalities—the cast. No cast 
has ever been collected that ex- 


Failing a heroine, this night- 
gown imparts to The Yach- 
ting Cap, all the risqué 
naughtiness, the Gallic 
doubles entendres so very 


SCENE 2 


The same. An hour later, as 


actly matched the personages in 
a piece, as the author had imag- 
ined them. 

All of which leads us to believe that the 
one thing which is wrong with the theatre 
is the actor; that, so long as you have actors, you 
will have trouble; that the theatre, in fact, 
would be a perfectly splendid institution if 
actors could be entirely eliminated from it. 

And it is exactly such a remedy for our 
theatrical evils that I am about to suggest—an 
Actorless Theatre. 

Though this is the first time that a citizen 
has had the audacity to suggest this reform, 
it has for some time been very much in the air. 
Many plays have been produced with only four 
characters, quite a number with three, a few 
with two, and at least one play with but one 


necessary in a popular con- the 
temporary dramatic 


clock strikes nine. Mr. 
Burlington-Smith’s bags are gone. 
A shrill whistling comes from the 
street below. (Those of the audience who have 
been to London will know that this is a hall 
porter whistling for a taxi—an unmistakable 
sound, compared to which the whistle of a 
New York policeman resembles the Pipe of 
Pan. Those who do not know London will 
think that the place has been pinched—which 
is an equally amusing assumption. In a mo- 
ment a motor horn sounds, and then a distant 
door slams. (Curtain.) 


opus 


SCENE 3 


The same. Two hours later, as the clock 
strikes eleven. Curtains by the beds are drawn. 
The covers on one of the beds are turned back. 


A nightdress lies on the bed, a pair of lady’, 
slippers by the side of it. The portrait of the 
bald and dignified gentleman is now on the 
floor. Its place on the night table is taken by 
that of a young gentleman in a nautical yacht. 
ing cap. (Curtain.) 


SCENE 4 


The same. It is obviously mid. 
night because the clock strikes 
thirteen (a slight mathematica] 
error on the part of the stage 
manager—who must be excused 
as he is a very busy man jn 
this play). The nightdress which 
was on Mrs. Burlington-Smith’s 
bed in the preceding scene, and 
the slippers which were under jt, 
are no longer to be seen. The 
curtains have been rudely pulled 
aside—one of them partly torn down. The 
rain is pattering on the balcony outside. On 
the floor near the window lie three empty gin 
bottles. Muddy foot-prints lead unsteadily 
from the balcony to the bed that has not been 
turned back—(Mr. Smith’s bed, as you will, 
quite rightly, have guessed). The coverlet js 
somewhat rumpled and a nautical cap lies upon 
it. Mrs. Smith’s bed has been occupied, and 
the covers are thrown widely aside as though 
the occupant had leapt suddenly from it, The 
bathroom door is shut. (Curtain.) 


here is the 


though 


SCENE 5 


The same. Scene in complete darkness. The 
audience can see nothing, so that it can deduce 
what it likes. The clock, however, strikes one, 
(Any stage manager can do this.) (Curtain) 


SCENE 6 


The end of a. railway platform. A large 
railway engine is seen and part of a Pullman 
coach. (I hope it is being observed that not a 
single actor is necessary in this play; only a few 
simple properties like railway engines, etc.) 
On the Pullman car is writtten CONTINEN- 
TAL EXPRESS, LONDON-FOLKESTONE. 
Mr. Burlington-Smith’s bags are on the plat- 
form near the Pullman. The wheels of the 
engine revolve rapidly. Much steam issues from 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Here is the engine which gives to our 
little drama the note of tragedy, noise 
and explosion, and the fateful feeling of 
danger—usually imparted to a drama, by 
the wicked machinations of the villain 
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John Barrymore Draws, and Acts, Villon 


HEN E. H. Sothern first appeared In If I Were 

vv King, twenty-five years ago, Daniel Frohman com- 
missioned young Jack Barrymore, a newspaper cartoonist 
of small success, to draw the poster, reproduced at the 
tight, for the play, which concerned the romantic adven- 
tures of Francois Villon. The poster did not make John 
Barrymore a famous illustrator, but it helped, perhaps, to 
make an actor of him, for, not more than a year later, 
Daniel Frohman introduced him to Broadway. But 
Mr. Barrymore was still so intrigued by the legend of the 


fifteenth century poet and roustabout that he soon made a 
painting of Francois Villon which served as an illustra- 
tion for Robert Louis Stevenson’s tale of the vagabond 
rhymster, A Lodging for the Night. Lately, searching for 
a picaresque character to introduce to the screen, Barry- 
more has rediscovered Villon. In his most recent motion 
picture, which bears the explicit title of The Beloved 
Rogue, John Barrymore is Master Villon, perhaps not 
the Villon of Les Testaments, but certainly the swash- 
buckling romancer, —the villain who was always a hero 
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VANITY Fag 


The Secret of the Zoo Exposed 
Proving That Our Fear of Wild Animals is Done with the Aid of (Freudian) Mirror 


O DOUBT most pcople accept the 

“scientific” theory that man is an ex- 

monkey which somehow or other devel- 
oped at the expense of other animals. And 
no doubt these readers have visited a zoo, there 
to experience thrills which no theory, scientific 
or otherwise, could satisfactorily explain. But 
have they ever thought of the possibility that 
what we are accustomed to call “animals” are 
in reality living mirrors, reflecting otherwise 
unsuspected aspects of our own human char- 
acterf Such an idea sounds absurd; but so do 
many ideas which are found to contain a sur- 
prising amount of truth. The zoo, with its 
mysteriously impressive and often positively 
unreal inhabitants, may be something entirely 
different from what we imagine. We may even 
discover, while investigating the zoo, some- 
thing of great significance for the understand- 
ing of ourselves. 

An astonishing fact confronts us at the very 
outset: nobody scems to know what the word 
“z00” implics. This word, generally speaking, 
suggests little more than a highly odoriferous 
collection of interesting and unhappy animals. 
Whoever takes the trouble to look it up in a 
dictionary will find that “zoo” comes from 
the Greek zvon, meaning “animal”. The mis- 
apprchension that zoos have to do with anima!s 
would appear to be universal. Actually, how- 
ever, the syllable “zoo” originates in that most 
beautiful of all verbs, zao, “I am alive”—hence 
a zoo, by its derivation, is not a collection of 
animals but a number of ways of being alive. 
As Hamlet might have put it: “to zoo or not 
to zoo, that is the question.” 


E NEXT observe that each and every 

zoo constitutes both a playground and a 
prison. For each and every zoo is founded on 
certain acres which have been captured by civ- 
ilization, from civilization, on behalf of civili- 
zation and which acres are themselves the homes, 
and captors, of certain essentially non-civilized 
entities, commonly referred to as “animals”. 
From one point of view, the typical zoo means 
a virtual chaos, whereby human beings are 
enabled temporarily to forget the routine of 
city life; while, from another point of view, 
it means a real cosmos, possessed of its own 
consciousness, its own quarrels and even its own 
social register—which, as we shall soon see, is 
indirectly our own social register. These two 
aspects, “human” and “animal”, interact; with 
the result that the zoo, in comprising a mech- 
anism for the exhibition of beasts, birds and 
reptiles, becomes a compound instrument for 
the investigation of mysterious humanity. 

But what, precisely, do we mean by “in- 
teract”? We mean that the zoo’s perma- 
nent inhabitants, the so called animals, are 
kinds of “aliveness” which we ourselves, the 
temporary inhabitants of the zoo, experience. 
To speak of “seeing the animals” is to treat this 
phenomenon with a shameful flippancy, with 
a clumsiness perfectly disgusting. Actually, 
such “creatures” as we “see” create in us a 
variety of emotions, ranging all the way from 
terror and pity to happiness and despair. Why? 
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By FE. FE. CUMMINGS 


Not because the giraffe is effete, or because the 
elephant is enormous, but because we ourselves 
appear ridiculous and terrible in these amazing 
mirrors. 

Now let us try to understand the zoo as a 
concatenation of differently functioning and 
variously labelled mirrors, all of which are 
alive. These living mirrors, mistakenly called 
“animals”, are for the most part grouped in 
systems or “houses”, like the “bird house” and 
the “monkey house”, and each house or system 
furnishes us with some particular verdict upon 
ourselves. In passing from house to house, 
from one system of mirrors to another system 
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LEON UNDERWOOD 


ELEPHANT 


In gazing at any elephant in any zoo, we are, in 
reality, looking into a Freudian mirror of our- 
selves, a glass wherein we see revealed not only 
our powers, but our weaknesses, not only our 
docility, but our cruelty and our will to crush 


of mirrors, we discover totally unsuspected 
aspects of our own existence. At every turn 
we are amused, perplexed, horrified or dumb- 
founded. No mere spectacle of monsters, 
however extraordinary, could so move us. The 
truth is, not that we see monsters, but that 
we are monsters! What moves us is the revela- 
tion—couched in terms of things visible or 
outside us—of our true or invisible selves. This 
alone explains why our hearts pause with 
dread, why our eyes bulge with astonishment 
and why, when face to face with a peculiarly 
fabulous image, we have all we can do to keep 
from exclaiming, “Impossible! Such a phantom 
cannot really be alive: I must be dreaming!”— 
which conviction is well founded, for in a 
sense we are dreaming. 

Hereupon, the gentle reader will doubtless 
cry: “Enough! I have tolerated that absurd 
quibble as to the meaning of ‘zoo’, I have 
endured that far-fetched comparison between 
animals and mirrors, but I positively will not 
permit you to accuse me of dreaming when, 
with open eyes, I see real lions and tigers 
which would be only too glad to cat me alive 





if it weren’t for the iron bars between ys” 

Perhaps. Nevertheless we must insist that 
going to the zoo is very like dreaming, Le 
us remember that the essence of dreams per se 
is, not that they seem unreal to us after we have 
awakened from them, but that they are pry. 
foundly and completely real to the dreamer, 
The lions and tigers of the dreams which yoy 
and I are dreaming possess quite as much real. 
ity as any tigers and lions (social or otherwise) 
which our open eyes have ever seen. Fra 
quently, indeed, these dream monsters are even 
more real than their “real” counterparts. But 
between them and us there is something which 
saves our precious lives; just as, in the case of 
the zoo, there are iron bars between the panther 
which springs and the spectator who stares, 
Nor should we forget that the frightful mon- 
sters of dreams, if properly analyzed, lose their 
terror and become deceptive appearances, harm- 
less symbols of our.own hates and loves. For 
further enlightenment on this subject I can 
only refer you to the works of Dr. Freud and 
the other psycho-analysts. But why is it that 
our hates and loves are able to express them- 
selves in these forms during sleep? Obviously, 
the phenomenon has previously occurred jn 
consciousness and the leopard which seems 
“real” to us at the zoo is only an embodiment 
of our own stealth and cruelty—a living mirror 
of our own power and cunning. 


UCH assertions as the foregoing cannot, of 

course, be mathematically proved. But sup- 
pose those individuals, who doubt our wisdom 
and who are too busy to visit the nearest z00, 
consult the pictures accompanying this article, 
We realize that the test is not a fair one. No 
matter how excellent Mr. Underwood’s pictures 
may be, they are only pictures after all, and 
not living “animals”, When one looks at a cat 
or at a leopard or at a porcupine or at a snake 
or at monkeys direct/y, one sces (according to 
our theory) an image of oneself—an image 
necessarily different from that image of /him- 
self which the creator of these pictures has 
seen and recorded. However, the principle 
involved is the same. A magic mirror is still 
a magic mirror. Let our skeptical readers, then, 
gaze upon these magically entitled, magically 
functioning mirrors which we have provided 
for their personal use and find out what sort 
of ladies and gentlemen they—our readers— 
really are. We have a very small favour to ask: 
that, having Jooked and seen themselves, they 
will not pounce upon, strangle and tear us limb 
from limb, nor yet shoot any barbed quills in 
our direction! 

One mightily significant mirror, labelled 
“Oracle, or, A Living Portrait of Civilization”, 
is absent from the above-mentioned collection 
of mirrors. This oracle of Civilization, albeit 
a resident of the “birdhouse”, cannot be found 
among the Green Manucodes nor vet among 
the Twelve Wired Birds of Paradise, Aston- 
ishingly enough, gentle reader, it is only Pull 
Parrot—who perpetually unites the myriad 
meanings of existence in the supremely sym 
thetic exclamation—“Hellogoodbye!” 
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Peter Pan Grows Up—Betty Bronson 


A Motion Picture Actress Who Has Forsaken Fantasy for a Career in Sophisticated Scripts 


ETTY BRONSON first took her place in the spotlight when Sir James 

Matthew Barrie selected her from half a hundred candidates who were 
clamouring to play the title réle in the film version of Peter Pan. On the stage 
the part demanded an actress of charm, an actress sensitive to fantasy, able to 
transform near absurdity into credible whimsy. On the screen, the creation of 
fantasy depends not on the spoken word as with a play, but is transferred to 
a magic world seen through the camera’s eye. The role of Peter Pan needed, 
plainly, in the film, a fanciful child who could be simple and gay and guileless. 


Betty Bronson played Peter Pan and Peter Pan made Betty Bronson a person of 
consequence. Since then she has appeared in a succession of so-called program 
pictures which almost brought her back to anonymity. Then, suddenly, she repeated 
her original success in a version of another Barrie play, A Kiss for Cinderella, 
which again gave her a chance to be illusive. Her performance revived the hopes 
of those who had prophesied a great career for Betty Bronson. But she has been 
diverted once more to the machine-made scripts—to films with such titles as Every- 
body’s Acting and Paradise for Two. It again seems time to send for Mr. Barrie 
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The New Style Censor 


A Modest Little Paper on Art, Eroticism, Good 


DITOR’S NOTE: For the past month or so the 
E authorities in New York have been busy in sup- 
pressing @ flourishing class of so-called “art” maga- 
zines, that is to say, journals devoted primarily to 
the exploitation of the nude. Trashy, vulgar and 
insincere as these periodicals are, the suppression 
of them has nevertheless occasioned a wide-spread 
interest in the East. In this article, Mr. Broun—an 
author lately turned painter—takes up his pen to 
differ with the new order of Metropolitan censors. 


SLIPPERY customer is the Puritan. He 
turns Liberal on us, and Unitarian. You 
may even find him disguised as a young 

Jewish intellectual. Naturally he would not 
think of burning witches. That’s fanatical. 
But of course he might write a well balanced 
editorial against a practitioner of the evil arts, 
and now his condemnation would be made, not 
upon the grounds of morals, but for the cause 
of taste. 

Censorship is abhorrent to the new Puritan, 
but he is all for restraining and suppressing 
things which are loud, tawdry, and against out- 
ward order and decency. “Vile” and “filthy” 
are words he uses infrequently, and he wouid 
blush to attack anything as immoral. Instead 
he blows upon his police whistle and calls in the 
oficers to do their duty against some publica- 
tion, play or picture, because it is “‘bad art’. 

For my part, I would like to see Anthony 
Comstock once more alive and kicking. The 
old stvle Puritan made direct frontal attacks. 
There was much tumult and shouting and it was 
no trouble at all to see from what quarter the 
asault would come. Mr. Comstock never out- 
flanked an adversary and stabbed him in the 
back. 

Nor was it difficult to understand the philoso- 
phy of Comstock and his clan. You might dis- 
agree as much as you pleased with the axioms 
which he held dear but at least they were on 
record. A censorship based on moral concepts 
is logical enough and even persuasive tf once 
you accept the theology upon which it is built. 
A writer, a painter, or a publisher knew with 
a pretty fair exactitude at just what point he 
was going to offend Anthony. Indeed this was 
all part of the fun back in the days before 
censors set themselves up as liberals and in- 
tellectuals, 


AMN all the liberals anyway. They make 

most unsatisfactory pets. You will find 
one of them growling and baring his tecth as 
some great wrong approaches, but if you turn 
your head just a moment, as like as not you’ll 
find no liberal at your side. Right at the in- 
stant when he’s needed, he tucks his tail be- 
tween his legs and takes to cover. Liberals are 
gentlemen who oppose wars strenuously in 
times of peace. When the guns begin to shoot 
they go to the front, or thereabouts, and let the 
radicals go to jail. 

Arts do not prosper in communities where 
Liberals have the leadership. They fared better 
in the days when the Comstockian crusaders 
raged. A good old fashioned censor does much 
to stimulate the arts. He gives just the proper 
fillip of persecution. There is fine brave talk 
about free speech. Mighty blows are struck, as 
the contending parties stand in the centre of 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


the ring and slug, and the spectators cheer and 
throw their hats up into the air. And so I am 
not moved when one of the new Puritans sug- 
gests that we must accept his play jury, curfew 
law, or slick gadget of any sort, lest we all fall 
into the hands of stern and stupid censorship. 
There is Scriptural support for the contention 
that one may fare just as well at the hands of 
some bigoted high prigst as in the court of a 
pleasant and liberal Pontius Pilate. 

Strict censorship kills off some things fine 
and worthy but it adds a humour and zest to life 
and never puzzles the artist as to the thing 
against which he’s fighting. This new tyranny 
of “good taste” substitutes sniping for open 
warfare. Lately there has been a movement to 
suppress a number of magazines which deal 
pictorially with nudes. These periodicals gen- 
crally employ the word “art” somewhere in the 
title and yet they are not welcomed by any of 
the well known practitioners of sculpture or 
painting. It seems as if these publications were 
cheap and shoddy affairs which hope to gain 
circulation by an appeal to purchasers who -are 
crotic minded. 

These papers, then, are the inevitable prey 
of the new Puritan. He’s in the saddle and 
hallooing much like the old smut hunters. But 
of course he can’t make as loud a noise as the 
dead and gone crusaders. “Morality” sweeps 
to the hills and rumbles back with greater 
volume than this new slogan “Good Taste”. 
Myself, I’m often mystified as to just what 
morality may be, but good taste is a puzzle even 
more intricate. Who is Hoyle to say, “This is 
art and must be spared, but, wood-man, let your 
axe fall here since this is trash—which makes 
it pornographic—?” 


HF. new Puritan has accepted art. It justi- 

fies all things. But he makes a sharp dis- 
tinction. On the one hand lie pictures, books 
and plays which ought to be suppressed because 
they are erotic. Others dealing with somewhat 
similar themes must not be disturbed since they 
have artistic merit. Salvation goes now neither 
by faith nor works, but on the score of good 
taste alone. 

Apparently not one of the new Puritans ever 
comes to the realization that a thing can be 
artistic and erotic at the same time. No gulf 
has ever been fixed between ribaldry and good 
workmanship. The agitators against the rather 
pitiful art publications would have ousted be- 
cause the nudes which they display tend to the 
creation of carnal thinking. But how silly is all 
this. Upon the walls of the Metropolitan and 
every other good gallery are many pictures more 
incendiary in the matter of the emotions, A 
poor nude will generally be far less erotic than 
a good one. A master knows what he is after 
and how to get there and I don’t see how any- 
body can undertake to paint or photograph 2 
nude without the hope that it will be erotic to 
some one or other. 

“Ah,” says the new Puritan, “the artist 
achieves beauty and the pornographer gives us 
nothing but ugliness.” 

And of course that isn’t true or precise. Cer 


Taste and the Nude 


tainly no one in his senses will maintain that 
beauty must inevitably be without erotic signifi- 
cance. Nor need this be limited to figure paint- 
ing. I’ve seen sunsets in the sky as well as on 
canvas which seemed to me to reek and shout 
and dance with pagan immorality. 

As for ugliness, who has the right to say that 
this is not also within the province of the 
artist? 1 doubt if the more tawdry fellows do 
succeed very often in achieving ugliness. That 
wants a bit of doing, just like beauty. The 
thing the incompetent artist falls into, as a rule, 
is prettiness. That is no great shucks of a com- 
modity, and yet if I wanted prettiness I would 
be justly irritated if one of the new style cen- 
sors stopped me with an engaging smile and 
said, “You must not be pretty—it’s bad taste.” 


HAT part of the Constitution which dowers 

each of us with the right to pursuc happi- 
ness ought to serve as a protecting clause for 
bad taste since, surely, millions can’t be tran- 
quil, let alone happy, for a minute without it. 
If it is reasonable for authorities to snatch out 
of my hands a cheap and shoddy art magazine 
I see no reason why they should not invade my 
house and take away tables and chairs with the 
curt explanation, “You can’t have them—they 
are bad taste.” 

Anthony was wiser. He knew that genius 
could be just as ribald as mediocrity. “Strych- 
nine,” he once wrote, “is a deadly poison. Its 
effect when administered sugar-coated is the 
same as when administered otherwise. When 
the genius of art reproduces obscene, lewd, 
lascivious ideas the deadly effect upon the 
morals of the young is just as perceptible as 
when the same ideas are represented by gross 
expressions in prose or poetry. . . . Obscenity 
may be produced by the pen of the ready writer 
in prose; it may come upon the flowering wing 
of poetry or by the gilded touch of the brush 
of the man of genius in art.” 

In saying this, Mr. Comstock, proved that he 
knew much more about art than its professed 
friends, the new Puritans. His position was 
logical and there was only one reasonable reply. 
You could say to Comstock, and I would say, 
“But often I like obscene, lewd and lascivious 
ideas expressed in prose, poetry or painting.” 

That I think is a fair position, but I quite 
agree with Comstock that there’s hypocrisy in 
saying, “Oh no, this nude which so delights me 
can’t be in any sense erotic, because it’s art, 
a great picture by a great painter.” 

The truth of the matter is that most modetn 
communities are deficient in opportunities for 
erotic excitement. The cheap art magazines are 
tawdry, insincere and vulgar but they do repre- 
sent in some feeble way the groping of an 
inhibited people toward passion and beauty. 
Good taste ought not to be used as a weapon 
against these papers or the people who buy 
them. In the long slow progression up from 
the slime of the prehistoric seas to the peaks 
where culture and good taste may be found, 
there is a landing stage where weary travellers 
may rest a little while before seeking to climb 


higher. This landing stage is called Bad Taste. 
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Virginia Valli 


VANITY FAIR 


The Twelfth of a Series of Interviews with Motion Picture Personages 


ER name was Virginia Helen Mc- 

Sweeney. But that was long ago. The 

word failure is still undefined to a girl 
with a name like that. She is a beauty without 
affectation. She is as lovely as dawn on an 
Irish meadow. 

During her Chicago girlhood she had a 
dancing teacher named Valli. At eighteen years 
of age she entered pictures under that name. 

Her mother and father came from the 
County Clare, in Ireland. 

Her first job was that of an extra in the old 
Essanay studio in Chicago. She received three 
dollars a day and her mother packed her lunch. 
It was many miles from a limousine and a home 
in Beverly Hills. 

The Essanay was a strange conglomeration of 
vagabond players long weary of the dust of tank 
circuits. But it was the cradle of many fine 
players, among them Gloria Swanson, Colleen 
Moore, Rod LaRocque and Ralph Graves. 
Destiny was kind to this entire group. Colleen 
Moore, according to the latest reports in the 
Exhibitor’s Herald, is the greatest box-office 
drawing card in the motion pictures. Gloria 
Swanson has long been one of the most wor- 
shipped, talented and highest salaried women 
in the motion picture world. 

LaRocque and Graves have since gone far in 
films. They were a weird team in those days. 
They were the Damon and Pythias of Chicago 
pool rooms. Graves was a pool player of extra- 
ordinary ability and it is said that his companion 
would often bet money on his prowess, much to 
the dismay of the natives. Graves never lost. 

Mr. Graves has since aspired to be a novelist. 
He once asked me . . . “How long’s a novel?” 

“Oh—I don’t know—fifty or sixty thousand 
words or more,” I replied. 

“That’s fine,” said the screen player, “Il 
soon have one done—lI’ve got thirty thousand 
words already.” 

These were Virginia Valli’s pals. 

Miss Valli worked as an extra for a year, and 
was gradually promoted to “bits”. A “bit” is a 
small part—an exasperating nibble at the loaf 
of fortune. And once, they gave Virginia a 
“bit” opposite Bryant Washburn, and when the 
director was not looking, she took a whele slice 
from the loaf. 


FTER the Essanay Company disbanded, 

Miss Valli remained in Chicago and played 

as an imgénue in what was sadly misnamed a 
legitimate stock company. 

After this company went the way of all 
poverty stricken theatrical enterprises, Miss 
Valli worked in a millinery store. Later on, 
she worked in a real estate office. 

It is sad to relate that people with such a 
proud name as McSweeney should have to be 
poor. This girl was many weeks in saving the 
fare to New York. By this time she had ar- 
rived at the one definite conclusion to which all 
successful artists and near artists eventually 
come. She decided not to scatter her forces. 
And thus the real estate and millinery business 
lost a beautiful asset. 

After some months of effort and Horatio 


By JIM TULLY 


Alger, Jr. heartaches, our heroine secured a 
part with Taylor Holmes in The Very Idea. 

Her next ré/e was in Sentimental Tommy 
which John Robertson, a pioneer director, 
made for one of the motion picture com- 
panies, 





MORTENSON 
VIRGINIA VALLI 


Formerly a feature player in a series 
of inconsequential pictures, Miss Valli 
is now rapidly becoming an actress 
of real importance and distinction 


It is of course unfair to mention an Irish 
girl’s marriage if the blessed sacrament has been 
unhappy. It has nothing to do with chivalry. 
It is ungallant. But if it has bearing on char- 
acter, it is of importance, and neither Miss Valli 
nor her biographer would wish to exclude it. 

Miss Valli was still young. Her salary was 
small. California was leagues and leagues away. 
She could not afford to take her family. A 
young man pursued with protestations of love. 
In a mood for companionship—she married, 
and after finishing a picture for the old Metro 
organization, she went to Hollywood to work in 
two more films with the same star and company. 

Miss Valli had a gift for real emotion. Most 
of it went out like a light. 

In the harbour of her heart there was no such 
word as divorce. The women of her breed were 
married for life. She carried the weight 
for some years. Her work suffered. During 
all this time she was merely another beautiful 
girl who did not quite succeed—as Hollywood 
has come to know the word. 

The hope-beaten shores of The City of 
Strange Shadows are strewn with many such 





girls. They come from the near and the far 
places of the world. Many get so near the 
crown of stardom that it scorches their fingers, 
Its diamonds blind them. Then follows gq 
strange quirk of fortune and the girls are heard 
of no more. 

There are some who flash across the filmy 
sky line like beautiful and bewildered comets, 
Being young, and with the giddiness of youth, 
they imagine the whole firmament of life js 
ready to receive them. Instead they burn hotly 
and with dazzling splendour and soon fade into 
the anonymity from which they came. 

These girls inhabit valleys of despair of 
which few people have ever heard. It makes 
them shrewd, weary, beaten and old before 


their time. I can mention many dozens of. 


them, but pity suffices. There were many who 
thought Virginia Valli might soon become one 
of these, but she had the courage gf an Irish 
girl. She fought her way out of the Valley 
of Despair. ; 


ER high water mark during this time was 

the rd/e of the little French Canadian 
girl which she played with House Peters and 
Matt Moore in The Storm. It compared favour- 
ably with the work of Mary Pickford in Tess 
of the Storm Country. But what iz lacked was 
the reckless abandon blended with restraint 
which the other little Irish girl put into her 
work. Those of us who admired Valli and 
watched her—knew what was wrong. But the 
late Mr. Browning once said... . 
“Tis an awkward thing to play with souls— 
And trouble enough to save one’s own... .” 


So in the valley of Virginia’s heart a vast 
battle waged. 

In spite of the handicap, her work in The 
Storm secured her a five year contract with 
Universal. 

She appeared in such boob-baiters as 4 Lady 
of Quality, The Signal Tozer, Siege and Up 
the Ladder, 

Universal then loaned her to Goldwyn to 
play the leading réle in Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
Wild Oranges. This‘is the best picture in which 
she has ever appeared. It was directed by that 
amazing and stolid young director, King Vidor, 
who did The Big Parade. 

Followed one colourless picture after an- 
other. She was classed as “‘cold” in the offices 
of producers. It was a heartbreaking classifi- 
cation for a girl whose name was McSweeney. 

Then she made two definite breaks. She 
secured a divorce, and she forced the issue with 
Universal and was released from her contract. 

Virginia Valli then signed with a German 
film company and went to Munich to appear in 
The Pleasure Garden. While there she gained 
an insight into foreign picture making. 

Upon her return to this country she was 
cast for the ré/e of Gaby, the little French 
girl from Montmartre who flirted with a 
prince and fell in love with him on account 
of his unhappiness. This picture was made for 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ERICH VON STROHEIM 


Although Austrian by birth and tempera- 
ment, von Stroheim first saw the light of 
the cinema in Hollywood as the most re- 
prehensible of war villains. Now, since his 
memorable Greed, the undisputed chief of 
film realists, he resumes circulation, sus- 
pended after The Merry Widow, as author, 
actor and director of The Wedding March 





ERNST LUBITSCH 


Lubitsch, first of the Germanic invaders, 
brought cinema wit and nuance to Hollywood. 
This inimitable fashioner of deft and success- 
ful comedies of boudoir and boulevard, an- 
nounces his return to the passion and pa- 
geantry of his European heyday in Old Heidel- 
berg, his forthcoming film from the old play 


Hollywood 


A Group of Eminent Teutonic 


E. A. DUPONT 


Once the adventurous editor of 
the Berliner Zeitung, on which 
he was also Germany’s first film 
critic, this sardonic young direc- 
tor is chief of the UFA contingent 
by virtue of Variety. His intro- 
ductory American film, Love Me 
and the World Is Mine, a story of 
glamorous Vienna, having been 
completed here, he has gone to 
London, as General Director of 
British National Pictures, Ltd. 





a 
LOTHAR MENDES 


A Reinhardt disciple in Germany, this dark 
and dynamic young director renounced a 
promising career on the spoken stage for a 
minor réle in a German film with Michael 
Bohnen. An American now, by virtue of 
The Prince of Tempters, and his marriage 
to Dorothy Mackaill, he has transferred 
his activities from New York to California 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


F. W. MURNAU 


Actor, artist, musician and director under 
Reinhardt, the gigantic and soft-voiced Mur- 
nau made the first cinema masterpiece, The 
Last Laugh, thereby lifting the “‘movies” to 
the status of an art. The most imaginative of 
them all, he plans to return to Germany on the 
completion of his first American picture, Sunrise 


Bows Before the German Invasion 


Directors Who Are Fashioning New Motion Pictures in America 
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VANITY FA 


A Proclamation for Audiences 
A Short Study of the Polite Apathy Noticeable in American Auditoriums 


R. PEPYS was as inveterate a theatre- 

goer as the worst of us, and Mr. Pepys 

was always as much interested in the 
audience as in the play. He went to no less 
grand a piece than Cataline’s Conspiracy and 
noted in his diary that “we sat next to Betty 
Hall, that did belong to this house, and was 
Sir Philip Howard’s mistress; a mighty pretty 
wench.” The first time he attended Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s The Island Princesse he devoted 
most of his space to the tidbit: “We sat in an 
upper box, and the merry Jade Nell came in 
and sat in the next box; a bold slut, who lay 
laughing there upon people . And, 
again, “To the King’s playhouse, and there in 
an upper box (where come in Colonel Poynton 
and Doll Stacey, who is very fine, and by her 
wedding ring I suppose he hath married her 
at last) did see The Moor of Venice.” 

Now, do not gather from these examples that 
Mr. Pepys was not interested in the play upon 
the stage. He was; and he knew the stage cor- 
dially, fastidiously. But he was also ever inter- 
ested in the play of the pit and boxes, in that 
comedy closer to hand and heart of the audience 
around him. In Mr. Pepys’s day one admitted 
such an interest without flushing. One was 
neither prig nor toady, then, for taking notice 
of his fellow listeners. 

I do not know when or why the change came. 
Nowadays the audience must simply never be 
mentioned. It is not nice to notice your seat 
neighbour, his manners, his dress studs, his aes- 
thetic reactions. Dramatically speaking, he docs 
not exist. You and he are merely like-as-like 
amoebae in the colorless conglomerate which 
floods the darkness of a passive house. You and 
he are no more than particles of lichen on that 
blank wall which is the fourth wall of all 
theatrical sets. You are the ever and wholly 
impersonal, inviolable general public. Your 
part at any play is just a sponge’s part. You 
may suck and swell until you cease to suck and 
swell—and that is all. 


UCH, at any rate, is the American ideal of 

audiences. You cannot, for once, blame it 
on Anglo-Saxon phlegm. For, even the tradi- 
tionally stolid Londoners make a habit of cali- 
ing out authors whose plays displease them and 
then hooting the poor, flushed creatures in 
again. It is a recognized privilege of the Eng- 
lish to be forthright in their likes and dislikes, 
to be quite as mean and rude as necessary. And 
they often think it necessary. 

Latin and neo-Latin audiences, of course, are 
still more vociferous—but more with the air 
of a lark, a rapture, an effervescence of temper, 
than of protestant duty. In Southern Europe 
I have heard salvos for a composer, a Mussolini 
might envy, and in a theatre below our own 
segment of the equator, I have seen the air fes- 
tive with streamers and confetti in honour of a 
favourite actress. And in those places, too, I 
have heard such hoots and hisses as I did not 
know were possible vented against a venerable 
coloratura for one slip from the key. 

It is told that Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, had a waxen and bewigged image made 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


of poor, dead Congreve, and had it put each 
morning on her toilet table, so that she might 
talk at it—and possibly enjoy the sensation of 
not being answered back. That, for certain, 
seems to be the ideal of relations between 
American playwrights and American audiences. 
We go compunctiously into a state of wax and 
wigs, so soon as we enter a theatre, and permit 
ourselves to be talked at as if we were deader 
than Congreve. 

Politeness is our excuse—and, subways, de- 
partment-stores and other such hearding- ma- 
chines to the contrary, we are a more than 
averagcly polite people. But carrying politeness 
to the play is carrying it too far. Politeness is 
bound to be injurious, apt to be dangerous, to a 
poor playwright. A really good playwright, on 
the other hand, will thrive as well on cat-calis 
as on curtain-calls, 

In the years of your local theatre-going, how 
often thave you heard a play hissed? If 
even once, you are exceptional. As probably, 
it has never occurred to you—this huge, con- 
glomerate you who attend the newer plays— 
that hissing is a natural and impulsive conven- 
ience, used by practically all animals capable 
of curling the tongue of derision. It has not oc- 
curred to you because you have let your better 
(or lazier) nature sink you into the acquiesence 
of complete nonentity. 


CAN remember the cheering at the pre- 

miére of What Price Glory? Remember 
it because it was cheering as singular and epochal 
as the play itself. It gave heart to the possibili- 
ties of lively auditoriums; and, for a month or 
su thereafter, a few plays which had the grace to 
please their audiences were told so in immediate 
and massy terms. But then the cheers thinned, 
the handclaps gave up their holiday gusto. 
Just recently at Pygmalion, some boisterous 
person up and crowned the finale with a 
couple of glad-throated “bravos”. The shadows 
around him recoiled and slid away to their 
limousines with the mortification of having 
been party to something not quite nice. More 
lately still, a young English author, deluded by 
the splatter of applause which replied to his 
third act curtain, might have been seen dashing 
joyfully from the stage box to the stage door 
. . . but never reaching there before a com- 
plete and chiding silence had set in. 

In short, if we are satisfied with a play, we 
stick it out and stay awake. If we are not, we 
usually stick it out and at least try to keep awake. 
The most positive thing we do about it, on un- 
usually brave evenings, is to get up and shamble 
out before it is all over. If we cannot take it, 
we leave it—and that is the limit and ultimate 
of American response to the theatre. 

Imagine the audience of ancient Franks, 
who, when they would honour and endorse 
something or somebody, had the happy custom 
of plucking out their hair. Or the audience 
of Dahomey natives who, by way of salutation, 
pull their fingers till they crack. These are 
painful processes. They involve sacrifice, 
they leave no doubt at all. We should have 
habits like them in our auditoriums. If we 


literally tore out our hair at the theatre, we 
should be doing art a solid service. Cracking 
our finger joints would be ever so much 
more beneficial than using them to hide oy 
yawns. Our ré/e of audience has been made 
too easy for us. It has been cut to a nop. 
speaking part. 

In the blessed and incurably tense Moment 
before the first lights go down to mark the ush. 
ering in of a play, it seems to me that an andj. 
ence should take cognizance of itself. It should, 
like Mr. Pepys, look around and determine 
what wise ones are among it, what beauties, 
what notorious characters from out of the Time; 
Square-Hollywood processional, what sleck anj 
silk-lined generalissimos of finance. This 
would, I am sure, engender a very necessary 
self-respect; a self-realization which would 
encourage self-expression. 


HE play that disgusts us or infuriates ys 

or pleases us mightily is far, hopelessly far, 
away from us, because we are looking at it over 
the heads of an unmeasured quantity of other 
personalities, other receptivities, consecrated 
under the terrifying title of “the general 
public”. 

In the theatre there is no such thing asa gen. 
eral public. Or there should not be. When the 
Labourites start a Workers’ Theatre here (they 
are doing so, they say), they will despise plays 
which glorify a generous and benevolent Capi- 
talism. They will have every honest party right 
to do so. They will have every decent reason 
to bring their views to the theatre with them 
—and not fo pretend, as you and I so negatively 
do, that they have left it at home with the baby, 
Japanese patriots have always had natural and 
excellent reasons for objecting to Te Mikado, 
and it is impossible to think of Othe/lo making 
as cool an impression on a Harlem negro crowd 
as it did on Mr. Pepys. There can be no uni- 
versal truths in the theatre, because there is no 
universal audience. 

American histories make a habit of being 
ashamed of a certain foolish and bloody riot in 
New York, back.in granddaddy’s day, over two 
rival actors. The episode was sheer hoodlum- 
ism, of course. But it was .not an unmixed 
disaster. Its ill-wind blew up such a lively gale 
of interest in the theatre that, for a generation 
thereafter, Shakespeare inhabited the Bowery 
with full honours, emperors and cardinals mag- 
nificent were hurrahed to the housetops of the 
uptown neighbourhood of Union Square. A 
riot or two would do wonders for our dramatic 
appetite today. 

Nothing but apathy can. ever be sired by 
apathy. Politeness has never nurtured a single 
great, exciting movement. So long as custom 
hushes audiences into a state of nice neutrality, 
custom is sitting on the lid of all that may be 
vivid, lively, confounding and consummate in 
our national theatre. It may even be sitting on 
the exce]lent suspicion that we have no Na 
tional Theatre and never hope to have one. 
An emancipated audience would help settle 
that point—with the help, of course, of a paif 
of emancipated playwrights. 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


Sanger’s Circus in “The Constant Nymph” 


Tessa, Lina and Toni, at the Karindehiitte, in the Current Dramatization of Margaret Kennedy’s Novel 


Wie The Constant Nymph definitely established in the public mind as a 
not incongruous combination of Gordon Craig’s school of the theatre at 
Florence and Isadora Duncan trailing her dancing brood across the Continent, any 
dramatization was doomed to meet with obstacles. The search for Tessa, Miss 
Kennedy’s dramatic young heroine, ended with Beatrix Thomson, a young English 
actress, with a genuine flair for childish whimsy and poignant beauty. Mr. Dean, 
the producer, himself evolved a script in collaboration with Miss Kennedy, the 


author. The casting of the three daughters of the erratic and inspired Sanger, has 
been admirable. Miss Thomson is a sensitive Tessa, Helen Chandler, an elfin, pro- 
vocative Paulina and Flora Sheffield a somewhat brazen, but appealing Antonia. 
The play takes them from the boisterous natural life of Sanger’s refuge in the 
Tyrol, through the intricacies of a London drawing room, to the climax in a 
squalid maison meublée in Brussels. It has much of the glamour of the book 
and some of its fine vitality and fidelity to the family life of a vagabond artist 
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D2AWINGS BY MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 


Two Types of Symphony Orchestras—Ancient and the Modern 


On This Page We See Revealed the Old Type of Orchestra, Instruments, Singer and Conductor 


RCHESTRAL music has undoubtedly changed, and how! Above we see the 

sort of ensemble beloved by our elders. Not only at formal concerts of the 
Symphony Society but also in their sedate music-halls, they swooned solemnly to 
the dulcet dulness of strings and wood-wind. Compositions, in those dear, dead 
days of the late Nineteenth Century, were written and executed in the 
velveteen spirit, and music with one’s concert was intended to aid digestion rather 
than to start a battle, Note the refined grace of the Man Behind the Baton. 


With what gentle elegance he subdues the accompaniment to the Jewel Song, 
brilliantly sung by Miss Avis Pfeister of the Oratorio Society. Remark, also, 
the primitive orchestration for the old, standard instruments; the violins and 
cellos, not forgetting the harp at right, the player of which will soon pluck 
her three notes and call it an evening. Note, too, that the total of hait 
is, on the whole, plentiful, if not luxuriant. This was the period of pianissimo 
and purity; when Music, Heavenly Maid, was respectable and middle-aged 
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A Comparison of Classical, and Contemporary Musical Methods 


On This Page, We See the Present-day Orchestra, 


UT now, how the orchestral picture changes! Above is a graphic close-up 

: of Professor Leopold Beerbach’s Symphony Orchestra, who storm on 
aturdays at Holian Hall. Where are the instruments of yester-year? Gone; 
finis. The Professor's repertoire is arranged exclusively for brass, tympani, fire- 
— and other instrfments of per- and con-cussion. The willing workers are 
own just as they are leading up to one of the many climaxes in the Professor’s 

own futuristic arrangement of Chopin’s Marche Funébre. Further study of 


With Its New Instruments, Musicians and Leader 


the make-up of this group will repay the music lover. Every man is master 
of his own instrument, whether it be the familiar trombone, kettledrum and 
contra-bassoon or the more tricky temple-gong, popgun, chimes, tom-tom, sand- 
clapper, slapstick, or what have you. A peculiarly lovely note is added by the 
artist who, from time to time, drops a length of chain in an iron bucket, produc- 
ing a tonal effect guaranteed to drive weak women wild. And just think!, 
Beethoven, even at the height of his great powers, never thought of it! 





VANITY FAIR 


Ivan Narb: Abstract Sculptor of the Cosmic 
His Esoteric Aesthetique Explained So That Even You Can Understand It 


HAT the recent exhibition of abstract 
sculpture by Ivan Narb proved the big 
aesthetic event of 1926 is far from sur- 
prising,—given the overwhelming originality 
of the sculptor’s conceptions and the bewilder- 
ing variety of the media employed (tincans, 
sealing wax, hay wire, candlegrease, birchbark, 
bottle glass, gingerbread, chewing-gum, etc.), as 
well as the quite preposterous mastery of his 
materials which Narb displays at every turn. 
The surprising thing is that, although no 
foreigner has ever been more ecstatically taken 
to the exclusive hearts of New York’s socially 
elect—no aesthetic more frantically welcomed 
by the esoteric sa/ons of America’s intelligentsia 
no celebrity more frantically discussed, no 
divinity more inordinately worshipped—the 
immutable personality of Ivan Narb remains 
just as simple and sincere, just as straight- 
forward and unaffected, as when he was hoeing 
his father’s potatoes on the solitary outskirts of 
the tiny hamlet of Blurb, in Latvia, and dream- 
ing of the day when each animate or inanimate 
thing—a rose, a button, a cloud, an eyebrow, a 
mountain, a particular time of day, nay, even a 
potato—would flower forth in new and cosmic 
forms. 


O one realizes better than Mrs. Harry 

Payne Vanderbilt how unspoiled and 
naif this ultramodern Michelangelo has re- 
mained, despite all the honours showered upon 
him during the past few months. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt (who numbers among her protégés prac- 
tically every really well known artist in America) 
arrived from Paris to find all tongues wagging 
with praise of Ivan Narb, whom she had never 
met nor, until that moment, heard of. Natu- 
rally she decided to give a little dinner for 
this social lion and invite everyone of intel- 
lectual prominence, from Otto Kahn to Irving 
Berlin. The dinner-hour drew near and so did 
the guests, both invited and un- 
invited—but not Ivan Narb. 

As time passed Mrs. Vanderbiit 
was on the verge of relinquishing 
all hope. But, suddenly, a tumult 
soared above the din of cerebral con- 
versation and Ivan Narb himself, 
pursued by a round dozen of hysteri- 
cal domestics, burst into view, wear- 
ing (to the disappointment of many 
present, including Mrs. Cornelius 
Astor and more especially Mr. Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr.) a pair of B.V.D.s, 
and brandishing in one hand a red 
apple which he immediately pre- 
sented to Dr. Frank Crane, mur- 
muring, “Poo-ur twaw!” (for thee 
alone). This little incident is only 
one out of a thousand which we 
might quote to prove how lightiy 
Ivan Narb takes pomp and circum- 
stance. 

But to return to sculpture. By 
“new and cosmic forms” we are, 
of course, hinting at something in- 
describable since mere words cannot 
possibly do justice to the intrinsi- 


medium, 


tured 
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BADLY BENT PIN 


Here the Lettish sculp- 
tor has, in a strange 
captured the 
hypnotic je ne_ sais 
quoi of sex—and cap- 
it for eternity 


By GWENDOLYN ORLOFF 


cally spiritual elasticity and the fundamentally 
plastic wistfulness of these perpetually astonish- 
ing creations. Glance, for example, at the two 
miracles of modelling exclusively reproduced 
on this page by kind permission of the artist 
and then allow the eye to dwell on their titles. 
To be sure, “Hatlessness”, “A Badly Bent 
Pin”, not to mention his other sculptures, 
“Coughing Birds”, “Y Minus Z”, “Portrait 
of Mlle. Enceinte”, and “The 
Geranium’s Dream”, are arresting 
phrases. But they scarcely begin 
to suggest the rhythmically, al- 
most fatally, throbbing ambiguity 
of Ivan Narb’s cosmically con- 
cocted abstractions. Language has 
no terms sufficiently subtle to en- 
snare that elusive and mystical 
guid pro quo which constitutes the 
hypnotic je we sais quoi of this 
grand maitre’s unique achieve- 
ment. The very best critics can 
only throw up their hands and ex- 
claim, as Mr. Henry MacBride 
of the Dial did, after viewing for 
the first time that chef d oeuvre 
in pink sealing-wax called “Twin 
Beds at Play”: “Honour to Ivan 
Narb! Thanks to his intuitive 
Lettish intellect, sculpture has at 
last torn asunder the bonds of 
naturalism and rushed forth bare- 
footed and breathless into the 
starry domain of cerebral purity!” 

We are willing to wager that, 
confronted by “X Minus Y”, Mr. 
MacBride would break down and 
weep for twenty-five minutes, as Babe Ruth 
did when the school children of greater New 
York put their hard-earned pennies together 
and purchased for their hard-hitting idol a 
colossal, abstract composition modelled from 
life by Ivan Narb and entitled (by 
no less an authority on sporting mat- 
ters than Mr. Gilbert Seldes) “Swat 
Triumphant!” 

From every point of view, the 
influence which Ivan Narb has 
exerted on his contemporaries is we}l 
nigh unbelievable. All over these 
United States, sculptors who for- 
merly found marble and bronze 
suficient for their needs are now 
turning to less inhibitory substances 
such as cement, rubber and glue, in 
order adequately to express their 
newly aroused cosmic yearnings; 
while vast multitudes of men, women 
and children, who never before 
realised their aesthetic endowments, 
are now eagerly rushing into the 
radiant realm of abstract sculpture. 
In a few years, at this rate, we may 
expect to see the tasteless and waste- 
ful statuary of our public parks sup- 
planted by vital and nearly costless 
forms, executed in the manner of 
Ivan Narb and portraying, not such 
outworn clichés as Victory, Grief, 


a ee) 
HATLESSNESS 
In this arresting sculp- 
Narb has suc- 
cessfully battled with 
the problems of a fatal- 
ly plastic 


ture, 





Admiral Farragut, etc. but the irrepressible and 
unrecognizable é/an vital of modern Civilis 
zation. 

Already it is bruited abroad that the water. 
proof summit of a new Detroit superskyscraper 
is to be embellished with nonrepresentationa] 
motifs, carved direct in the hard rubber by 
Ivan Narb and so gigantic that their least de 
tails will be visible to the naked eye of a near. 
sighted spectator situated a quarter 
of a mile belaw. This makes y 
wonder how the illustrious adorner 
of the Sistine ceiling would feel, 
could he behold his much touted 
achievement paling to complete 
insignificance before the heaven. 
flouting rubber raptures of Ivan 
“Narb! 

Incidentally, Ivan Narb’s tr- 
umphs are not confined to sculp- 
ture alone. As a writer, he ha 
astonished his most ardent ad- 
mirers. We refer to the only just 
published 969 page monograph 
(copiously illustrated with remark. 
able photographs by Edward Stieg. 
litz of Ivan Narb’s sculpture, 
including every possible phase of 
the latter’s portentous personality) 
entitled: Azmerica’s Future {; 
Which? wherein, apparently, a 
multitude of new aesthetic princi- 
ples are vividly formulated and 
impetuously developed to their 
startling, if logical, conclusion, 
What these principles or this con- 
clusion may be, it is of course im- 
possible to say; for Ivan Narb’s writing, like his 
sculpture, escapes all the vulgar limitations of 
ordinary meaning. But there can be no reason 
able doubt that the writer visualizes America as 
poised upon the brink of an esoteric epoch, the 
inhabitants of which will consider our own era 
more ridiculously obsolete than we of today 

consider the stone age of our primeval ancestors, 


ambiguity 


T least, some such idea would seem to un- 

derlie the following dicta, which we 

snatch from a characteristically mystical chapter 
called: Pooh! 

“What is to come? What? Who? Which? 
Cosmic Ascendancy? Scrapersky? Spirit of 
Looking? Spirit of Yes? Spirit of men and 
women! Manthing? Girlthing? You sy 
Thingthing. They say Girlthing. Maybe yes 
Knows nobody all. Knows nobody Future. 
Future? Pooh. Pooh is everything. Everything 
is pooh. Me, you; all is pooh. But also every- 
thing are we, you, they, me, and Future. How 
come? H’m, dunt esk. Maybe Future equal 
to Lillian Russell hat on Javanese bellydancer.” 

However we may care to interpet this sig- 
nificant passage, one thing remains indisputable 
—lIvan Narb’s prose style has brought te liters 
ture a new idiom; which fact strikes us as all 
the more extraordinary when we remember that 
he has just acquired a knowledge of English. 

So much for Ivan Narb’s achievement. Now, 

(Continued on page 115) 
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ORAWING BY HUGH FERRISS 


Vanity Fair’s New Home—The Graybar Building 


5 feocanb FAIR is about to make an enforced hegira to a new habitat. The 

growth of the periodical, during the past few years, is our excuse for 
Seeking a slightly more pretentious maisonette. Our new thirty story abode— 
the Graybar Building—lies situate on Lexington Avenue, between 43rd and 
44th Streets. Once installed there, the Editor’s desk will become an integral 
Part of the Grand Central Station, being distant by only two hundred feet from the 
engine of the 20th Century Limited. The Graybar is the largest office building 


in the world. 12,500 people will daily find sanctuary in its 1,200,000 square feet 
of floor space, while 60,000 visitors will use its thirty-five elevators. Best of all, 
our secretary,—a fastidious and leisurely luncher,—will have direct (and 
roofed-over) access to four excellent restaurants,—the Belmont, the Biltmore, 
the Commodore and the Roosevelt. Vogue and House & Garden,—the other (and 
lesser) Condé Nast Publications,—will follow in our train. In the interest of 
accuracy, it must be confessed that other tenants will also share our new nest 





Moral and Immoral 


VANITY FAR 


How Right Thinkers Create the Evils From Which They Profess to Protect Us 


wife, Milton wrote a book in which he 

demonstrated the reasonableness and 
moral rightness of divorce. His brother Puri- 
tans were shocked by the work and clamoured 
for its suppression. Whereupon he wrote an- 
other book demonstrating the reasonableness 
and moral rightness of free speech. Milton, 
like other less eminent men, took an interest in 
general principles for personal reasons. And 
the more personal the reason, the firmer his 
belief in the general principles. 

The example of Milton will justify me in 
discussing the general principles implicit in a 
piece of purely personal history. Illustrious 
names make excellent controversial weapons, 
both of offence and defence. The name of 
Milton in the forefront of this article will 
serve as a kind of barrage, behind which I can 
advance in safety. If Milton might write a 
book about divorce because he found his wife 
a bore, and another book about freedom of 
the press, because he was afraid that his book 
about divorce might be censored} then surely I 
may write an article about immoral literature 
on the strength of having had one of my noveis 
burnt alive by the Library of Alexandria. 


Bite mites « by the silliness of his 


HEN I read of this remarkable incident 

some weeks ago in the Sunday papers, I 
was charmed and somewhat intrigued. I felt 
that I had suddenly become a part of classical 
history. I was a contemporary of the Ptolc- 
mies; my book had been read by Antony and 
Cleopatra; Arius (I am glad to say) had deeply 
disapproved of it; the Caliphs had had it trans- 
lated into Arabic. It was a romantic and sug- 
gestive news item, but a puzzling one. For 
how the Library of Alexandria, which was 
burnt down once by Julius Caesar, again by a 
rabble of Christian fanatics in the time of 
Theodosius, and for the third and last time, 
with truly Mohammedan thoroughness, by the 
Saracens under Amru—how this much de- 
stroyed Library of Alexandria contrived, in this 
year of grace 1926, to burn one of my books, I 
do not exactly know. I can only suppose that 
it has done me the honour of arising Phoenix- 
like from its ashes for the express purpose of 
indulging in a new little conflagration at my 
expense. I am touched and flattered; I am also 
grateful. For the publicity was considerable, 
and the elimination of my book from the 
Library will compel all the numerous Alexan- 
drians, in whom the burning has roused a desize 
to peruse its scandalous pages, to purchase copies 
for themselves. Al] this is greatly to the good. 
What perhaps is not so much to the good is the 
mentality of the people who ordered the burn- 
ing. It is a mentality which led, in this par- 
ticular case, to comical and harmless action. 
But the action which is the fruit of this mental- 
ity is not always harmless; it is often extremely 
mischievous. Passing in the true Miltonic 
style from personal history to general prin- 
ciples, I shall consider this mentality and 
the “immoral” literature, art, sociological 


ideas and so forth, which seem to it so pro- 


foundly shocking. 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Most people are shocked and alarmed by 
what they find strange. They are distressed 
by any violation of the taboos with which 
they have been brought up from childhood and 
which have come to seem, in consequence, 
almost a part of the order of nature. We 
should all feel alarmed if the sun suddenly 
turned blue and burst into a thousand pieces. 
To the man with an ingrained belief in his 


taboos, any violation of his code, any calling. 


in question of his beliefg seems a phenomenon 
almost as appalling. Happily for themselves 
and for others, most of these shockable people 
lead intellectually sheltered lives and seldom 
if ever come into contact with any ideas outside 
the circle of those with which they are per- 
fectly familiar. And even when they do come 
into contact with such ideas, they are mostly 
too apathetic to do more than suffer passively 
from the shock. They lack the energy and 
initiative to counter-attack. Some few, how- 
ever, combine intellectual narrowness and pas- 
sionate belief in taboos with energy and the lust 
for power. When they are shocked, they are 
not content to sit still and say no more about it; 
they do not take the violation of their taboos 
lying down, but retort with persecution on 
those who have shocked them. They demand 
that an orthodoxy of beliefs and behaviour shail 
be imposed, if necessary by force. Beliefs, it 
should be noticed, and the theory of behaviour 
are more important in their eyes than behaviour 
itself. A man may be a drunkard and a lecher; 
it is regrettable, no doubt; the flesh is weak. 
But so long as the spirit is willing, so long as he 
believes in temperance reform and thinks that 
“immoral” books and pictures ought to be de- 
stroyed, he is all right. Bad practice (unless, 
of course, it is outrageously bad) does not make 
a man disrgputable. Bad principles are the 
mark of the beast. The principles, the taboos 
must be kept intact. Violation of them must 
be punished. It must be made impossible for 
“immoral” writers to distress the sensibilities of 
“all right thinking men”—i.e., of all who 
happen to believe in the particular set of taboos 
brought in question. 


HE demand for the imposition of an 

orthodoxy would be more reasonable, or at 
any rate less utterly absurd, if “all right think- 
ing men” had at all times and in all places been 
agreed about the articles of the orthodox creed. 
It is sufficiently obvious, however, that they 
have not. The traveller through space and time 
discovers that the “shocking” and the “im- 
moral” alter with a bewildering rapidity as he 
moves across the continents or up and down the 
centuries. In the Anglo-Saxon countries at the 
present time “al] right thinking men” are 
shocked, to a greater or less degree according to 
their age and immediate environment, by three 
things: the description and analysis of the 
phenomena of sex; the free and sceptical dis- 
cussion of the local religion; and the free 
criticism of the prevailing economic systent. 
It would be true, I think, to say that, on an 
average, the older the right thinking man, the 
more acute his disapproval of all three things. 


The youngest Right Thinkers are, on an ayer. 
age, much less shocked by the first of thes 
immoralities. Our attitude towards sex hy 
changed in a striking way in the course of the 
last twenty years. The nineteenth century 
taboos (which were, it may be remarked, almoy 
unique in the whole history of mankind) haye 
lost much of their force. Young Right Think. 
ers remain unmoved by things which would 
have appalled their grandfathers. 

The free discussion of religion is also much 
less shocking than it was, though signs of 4 
certain reaction are not wanting. It is to the 
Right Thinker of early middle age that religion 
is most indifferent. Some of his juniors show 
a tendency to revert from his tolerant scepticism 
to intolerant belief. But 1 doubt whether the 
movement is strong, and the fact remains that, 
except in such places as Tennessee, people can 
and do, to all intents and purposes, say what 
they like about the prevailing religion. Cer. 
tain Right Thinkers may be pained; but they 
know that any attempt to impose an orthodoxy 
in this matter is foredoomed to failure. ; 


N respect of the third great immorality— 

criticism of the present economic system— 
the attitude of the young Right Thinkers js 
again different from that of their immediate 
seniors. Brought up in the atmosphere of pos- 
war political reaction and violent anti-socialism, 
very young Right Thinkers are on the whole 
more shocked by this immorality than are the 
men of early middle age who finished their 
education in the epoch of liberalism closed by 
the outbreak of the War. The vast prosperity 
enjoyed by the United States under the prevail- 
ing economic system makes criticism of it seem 
more immoral to American Right Thinkers, 
than to right thinking Englishmen, whose pros- 
perity is not so great and whose love for the 
system is therefore not so ardent. 

So much for immorality in contemporary 
Anglo-Saxondom. In contemporary France, 
Right Thinkers are not in the least shocked by 
irreverent references to religion or by analyses 
of the phenomena of sex. In Italy, on the 
other hand, the Fascists seem to be trying to 
impose, artificially, the mediaeval religious 
taboos and the anti-socialist taboos of modern 
America. How far they are being successful, 
time will show. For the Hindu Right Thinker, 
the most disgustingly immoral literature is that 
in which beef eating is described and advo- 
cated. Next to attributing divine honours to 
a man, the right thinking Wahabite finds smok- 
ing the most immoral action. 

Few societies have escaped the domination, 
more or less complete, of the Right Thinkers. 
Even the free and intelligent Greeks were 
swayed by Right Thinkers, who put Socrates te 
death for corrupting the youth, banished An- 
axagoras for saying that the sun was a. mass of 
metal larger than the Peloponnesus, and prose- 
cuted Protagoras for atheism. The ordinary 
right thinking citizen of Athens was not 9 
very unlike the right thinking citizen of mod- 
ern Tennessee—so far at any rate as religion 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The Lucky Golfer 


VANITY Fa 


A Dissertation upon the Apparently Chronic Good Fortune of Our Adversaries 


HAT is the luckiest shot that any of 

us remember to have seen at golf? 

Only one thing is certain, namely that 
it was not one of our own. No doubt with that 
rather cheap magnanimity which accompanies 
victory, we do now and then admit to having 
been lucky, but we do not really think so; or 
even if we do think so for the moment, the 
fortunate shot soon grows pleasantly dim under 
a “rosy and golden haze”. It is the other fel- 
low’s lucky shots that stick like glue in the 
memory and grow gradually more outrageous 
in the telling. I remember once—yes, I really 
do—to have made rather a lucky shot. My ball 
lay in a shallow puddle in a shallow bunker, 
where I chipped it out so that it ran into the 
hole some forty yards away. That is a dull 
enough little story, in all conscience, but when 
I revisited the course several years afterwards 
I was told by my caddie of a mythical hero— 
his name was lost—who had waded into the 
water over his knees and pitched the ball with- 
out its ever touching the ground, straight into 
the bottom of the hole. Thus do legends grow 
about other people’s luck. 

These remarks are, however, only by way of 
preface. What I want to say is that the other 
day I saw the very cruellest luck, from the 
point of view of the other side, that I ever 
saw in a golf match. Moreover I was not a 
player, only an impartial spectator. It took 
place in a match of some importance, the final 
of the annual Mixed Foursome Tournament 
at Worplesdon, which has come to constitute 
unofficially our Mixed Foursome Champion- 
ship. On the one side was Mlle. Simone de la 
Chaume, the champion of France, who may 
yet make Miss Wethered look to her laurels, 
and Mr. Roger Wethered; on the other Major 
Hezlct, who is champion of Ireland and Miss 
Gourlay, the reigning lady champion of Eng- 
land. After a mighty struggle the match was 
all square with five to play and then came the 
fourteenth hole, which deserves a paragraph te 
itself, 





HIS hole is something over 400 yards long 

and calls for two very good shots. Mlle. 
Simone and Major Hezlet drove for their re- 
spective sides, both straight down the middle. 
Then Mr. Wethered hooked his second and the 
ball vanished into a jungle of gorse, trees and 
brambles, obviously, as we all thought, for 
ever. Miss Gourlay rightly played short and a 
little wide to the right by way of reply. Then 
the search began and ultimately one speck of 
white was discovered in the jungle. The golfer 
is by law allowed a fair sight of his ball. 
Therefore, under the referee’s stern eye, there 
began a delicate process of moving brambles, 
for all the world like the unwrapping of some 
old mummified Egyptian King. 

When the ball was disclosed, the position 
still seemed hopeless enough, for the branches 
of some stout oak trees blocked the way to 
the green. Mlle. de la Chaume suggested try- 
ing to run the-ball through the cross-bunker 
but her partner would have none of it. “Take 
your mashie niblick,” he said firmly, “hit hard 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


and trust in Providence.” Never was there 
better advice. Out came the ball, crashing and 
dodging its way through the oak branches, and 
finished six feet or so from the hole. The un- 
fortunate enemy got their safe, orthodox five 
but Mr. Wethered holed his putt for four, the 





HAROLD H. HILTON 


Although Mr. Hilton was by all odds the 
best golfer in the field, during the Ama- 
teur Championship at Apawamis in 1911, 
he still needed a remarkably lucky break 
on the 37th hole in order to beat Fred 
Herreshoff for the championship. The 
winning turn came when Hilton’s shot 
for the green went far to the right, 
struck a huge boulder on the hill, and 
caromed back to rest a few yards from 
the pin. The hole—save for that lucky 
shot — was’ indubitably Herreshoff’s 


hole was miraculously won instead of being 
inevitably lost, and the match was also won on 
the last green. 

It was, as I say, the cruelest thing I ever 
saw. It was the million to one chance that 
comes off once in a million times. Yet there 
is, I think, a salutary moral to be drawn from 
it. Mlle. de la Chaume and Mr. Wethered, 
entangled in the tropical undergrowth, cer- 
tainly could not command success, but they did 
their best to deserve it, because they never for 
a moment desisted from trying; their consulta- 
tions were long and profound. The ball might 
have come oui and might have lain dead if 
they had taken a blind and despairing slash at 
it, but I do not think it would. I believe 
firmly that those who bring off the million to 
one chances and sometimes obtain a permanent 
reputation as lucky players by doing so, are 
those who deny the existence of the word im- 


possible. 


Among all the players who have been reputed 
fortunati nimiurm, one name stands out, that of 
“Freddie” Tait, who fell in the South African 
War and is to the modern golfer, a legendary 
figure. The Gods of golf did, to be sure, seem 
to be on his side. Never, to give but on 
example, shall I forget a certain match he 
played in the semi-final of a championship a 
Hoylake against Mr. John Low. After many 
minor recoveries, he laid a very long brassy 
shot practically stone dead at the sixteenth, and 
so managed to halve the match. In playing the 
extra holes he holed a putt from the edge of 
the green at the twentieth hole to save his 
neck, laid another full wooden-club shot dead 
at the twenty-first, again to halve an apparently 
lost hole, and then won at the twenty-second, 
It was nothing less than a series of miracles but 
that was the kind of thing Freddie did. Prob. 
ably he was the one man there who, before 
playing the miraculous shot, deemed it with- 
in the limits of possibility. And I suppose that 
so long as a golfer really tries his hardest at a 
shot, we may call the result, as we may want to 
call him, by any number of opprobrious names, 
but we ought not to call it a fluke. 


HERE is, in, this connection, a story of Mr, 
Tolley in his Oxford days, which al- 
ways pleases me. There was some competition 
taking place; practically all the cards were in 
and some of those who had finished were idly 
putting on the home green. Mr. Tolley how- 
ever was still out in the gathering dusk, 
Presently there came to the home green a 
caddie with the polite message that Mr. Tolley 
needed a one at the last hole (some 260 yards 
long) in order to tie for the medal and could 
not be expected to do it, as long as idle and 
disorderly persons congregated on the green. 
He did not in fact get his one, but, as Sam 
Weller remarked, “Hooroar for the principle!” 
The other day, quite lately, Mr. Tolley did 
get a hole in one, and thereby hangs a small 
point of golfing psychology. He and I were 
opposed to one another in the final of a four- 
some tournament among the social clubs of 
London. At a certain short hole, of exceptional 
fiendishness, he had the honour and played an 
obviously deadly shot. He turned to me and 
said “I’ve holed it,” to which I replied, honestly 
but, as it turned out, untruthfully, “No, I can 
see your ball lying a foot from the hole.” 
Thereupon I played, though I say it, a very 
good shot, for the ball must have grazed the 
varnish on the flag-stick and ended six feet past 
the hole. Mr. Tolley’s ball was duly found in 
the hole and I obtained from the onlookers 
some small credit for a valiant attempt at a half. 
I did not enlighten them but I had not de- 
served their praises. Had it not been for that 
optical illusion of my enemy’s ball still above 
ground I am sure I should have thrown up my 
hands in despair and plunged into the nearest 
bunker. As it was I got a little unmerited glory; 
but I wasted a good shot. 
One more story I will allow myself, to en 
force this moral of Ni/ Desperandum. It comes 
(Continued on page 106) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





DR. ADOLPH LORENZ 


Because his reputation as an orthopedic 
surgeon has become world-wide; because 
his experiments in the cure of infantile 
paralysis have been extraordinary; be- 
cause he has consistently offered his ser- 
vices without charge to the children of 
our slums; because he is the father of 
the method of treating deformity known 
as “bloodless surgery”; and finally, 
because, though a Viennese, he has re- 
cently returned to America, to celebrate 
his seventy-fourth birthday next month 


NICKOLAS MURAY 





HAROLD ROSS 


Because he spent his youth leaving the 
staff of practically every newspaper in 
the country; because he has become a 
figure in the life of New York while still 
in his early thirties; because after the 
mutiny on The Stars and Stripes, during 
the war, he was the private elected by 
the other mutineers to edit that rebellious 
A. E. F. weekly; and finally because, 
though born in Aspen, Colorado, he is 
now Editor-in-chief of The New Yorker 


WISE WORLD 





M. CAREY THOMAS 


Because she is one of the greatest of 
American educators, and President 
Emeritus of Bryn Mawr College; be- 
cause she evolved a unique and mod- 
ern system for the education of 
women; because she has devoted 
herself to furthering the intellectual 
development of women in industry 
and founded a school for that end; 
and finally, because this bust of 
her is the recent work of Paul Man- 
ship, the noted American sculptor 





BENEDETTO CROCE 


Because he founded the modern school of 
the philosophy of scientific criticism; be- 
cause he was for twelve years a Senator 
of Italy; because he has a fortunate com- 
bination of knowledge, wealth and leis- 
ure; because he resigned his post as Min- 
ister of Education, last year, in defiance of 


Mussolini; because he is a noted histor- 
ian and stylist as well as a philosopher; 
and finally, because he has preserved 
a philosophic attitude throughout the 
political upheaval of his native Italy 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


CARL VAN VECHTEN 


Because he was for four years music 
critic on the New York Times; because 
he revived American taste for the Negro 
Spiritual; because he is married to 
Fania Marinoff; because they have one 
of the best cooks in literary circles; be- 
cause his latest novel, Nigger Heaven 
paints a masterful picture of Negro life; 
and finally because, as an authority on 
music, cats and Harlem, he tranquilly 
refutes the acid theories about dilettantes 
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FOR BOOTS 


The smallest space may be 
given over to the boot cup- 
board, which will hold a gen- 
erous supply of shoes, two 
deep, if the shelves are ad- 
justed on the level instead 
of at a slant, as they so 
frequently are in boot and 
shoe closets of this nature 


TIES AND KERCHIEFS 
The manner in which the 
ties and handkerchiefs are 
arranged in these drawers 
makes it more easy to choose 
one at a glance without dis- 
turbing the neat arrangement 
in which they are laid out, or 
rumpling the ones which are 
to be left in the drawers 
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VANITY Fa 





IRONING TABLE 


In order to do the proper 
pressing a large table instead 
of the usual ironing board 
is absolutely necessary, in 
addition to which the valet 
should be supplied with a 
sleeve board, pressing cloths, 
brushes and bowls for water, 
sponges and an electric iron 


CUPBOARDS DESIGNED 
BY MARIE RAMSAY 


Economy of Space in Properly Arranging Clothes 


Three Views of an Arrangement of Cupboards, Closets and Drawers Which Ilas Proven Successful 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY G. W. HARTING 
SHIRT CLOSET SUIT CUPBOARD 
Cupboards built along the wall of one In a comparatively narrow closet, suits 
E: side of the room are excellent for may be hung in two tiers by means of 
d shirts. They should be deep enough to hangers which hold trousers as well as 
d hold a laundered shirt and are best coats, but in no case must the suits be 
a with sliding shelves which hold white crowded. If they are they will not re- 
t evening waistcoats, dress shirts, day main in press. Care should also be 
z shirts for town wear and sport shirts taken to fold the trousers on the creases 
, 


HE usual bedroom containing two closets 

and a few bureau drawers ordinarily has 

not sufficient room to hold a large and com- 

plete man’s wardrobe and therefore great in- 

genuity and economy of space must be employed 

if a wardrobe of more than average complete- 

ness is to be housed in the bedroom. The 

CLOTHES HANGER best solution of this problem is to plan the room 

This simple stand with an up- sq that one wall space is left for the bed and 
right and two bars is a con- ° . 

venient accessory for the bed- another entirely given over to a large shallow 

room, to hold the clothes that cupboard. Such a cupboard may be divided up 

oo = poet so as to contain several compartments, similar to 

an economy of space, which is _ those illustrated on this page, with shelves given 

sume wuarennn Meceeaenee over to evening waistcoats, shirts, pyjamas and 

shoes. There should also be a hanging cup- 

board for suits, and another for overcoats. The 


(Continued on page 114) 








Wardrobe Accommodations for the Well Dressed Man 


: A Suggestion for Installing Adequate and Convenient Cupboards for an Extensive Wardrobe 
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Notes on European Motoring 


A Few of the New Closed Cars from the London Show 


A MAYTHORN MODEL 
The Maythorn coupé on the small Daimler chassis is an 
interesting example of the new trend in body building. There 
is a distinct tendency to lower lines and, like many of the 
most recent models in England, this coupé has a torpedo 
finish at the rear of the body and the prevalent wire wheels 





Drawings by Ear! Sargent 


THE HEAVY DAIMLER 


One of the most discussed of the new cars is the big Daimler with a 
twin six motor. The example which is shown here has a very popular 
type of four door sedan body—which is distinguished by its great 
severity of line. This tendency is evident in nearly all the new cars 


VANITY Pap 





HERE has been a good deal of change recently in the design 
of closed bodies which have, for general use in London, 
almost entirely replaced open cars. Even the little Austin 

“7” has now been put on the market with a saloon body. It ha 

been found that a closed body is essential for theatre and the usual 

social routine, and the medium-sized car is constantly becoming 
more and more popular, displacing the huge limousines. There are 
times when everybody wants to take the car out without a chauf- 
feur and it is on such occasions that the medium-sized car is a boon. 


HE chief change in the modern body seems to be a readjust- 

ment of general measurements. For instance, the waistline 
of the car in the smartest models has now been considerably raised, 
which makes the window space a long shallow line. The doors are 
now made very much wider and the roof is usually almost fiat. 
The width of the interior has, in many cases, been increased. This 
gives a more ]uxurious and comfortable seating accommodation. The 
two front seats are frequently of the “bucket” variety, and the 
back seat usually consists of two comfortable fauteuil seats with an 


arm in the middle which will push up and down, thus giving ample | 


space for three if so required. Nearly all the best coach-buildes 
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Some Recent Foreign Models 


Cars Which Have Attracted Favourable Attention 


SUNBEAM SEDAN 


The sedan body on this Sunbeam is a good example of the 
car with a “high waistline” which gives the effect of long, 
narrow windows and low roof line. The trunk at the back 
is fitted with three suit cases—two of which are intended 
for clothes and one equipped for use as a picnic basket 

















A NEW CAR: THE BALLOT 
The thirteen-sixty Ballot, which is a new 
and successful make of French car, is fitted 
with one of the fabric-covered Weyman 
bodies. In this car, as on the Sunbeam, it 
will be noted that thé doors extend down 
to a line flush with the running board, which 
gives the car the “high waistline’ effect 





now aim at a very severe plain effect in line. As an example, there is 
a four-door saloon on a Sunbeam chassis which presents an almost 
perfectly balanced appearance and which embodies nearly all the 
features likely to become popular in the coach work of the future. 


HE rear seats are set well forward of the back axle, the space 

obtainable at the back of the body on the chassis frame being 
filled in with a travelling trunk for which a special provision has 
been made. It is elaborately fitted with three drawer suit-cases; 
the two bottom ones are for clothes, and the top is fitted as a picnic 
casey which contains everything necessary for roadside refresh- 
ments. The front seat is built separate from the body, will hold 
two persons in great comfort and is, of course, adjustable. The 
lines of the body conform with those of the bonnet and radiator, 
the top line of the bonnet and the high waistline forming one un- 
broken line. The doors are conveniently placed in relation to the 
seats and passengers can enter and sit down or get up and get out 
without the contortions which are so often necessary in less skilfully FRONT AND SIDE SEATS 
designed cars. The flat roof suggests speed and minimum wind re- The front seat of the most luxurious modern car is of the “bucket” 
sitance, A special feature is the introduction of a visor shield as part type and the most approved type of folding rear seat is one with arms 


which may be cleverly folded up to fit into a panel in the floor or at 
(Continued on page 108) the rear of the driver’s seat. The collapsible seat should face forward 














The coat at the left is a well-cut model of washable 
leather; from Altman. The other woman is wearing a rain- 
coat of dark green suéde fabric with a rubberized silk lin- 
ing and a belt with a tortoise-shell ring; from Wanamaker 


HE smart women today sometimes rather 

hope it will rain, for recent showers 

have brought out a new crop of rain 
clothes that are as smart as any costumes that 
ever bloomed under sunny skies. In fact, thev 
seem just a little smarter; first, because they 
are so strongly in keeping with the trim, 
tailoured mode of the moment, and, second, 
because they are so strikingly in contrast to the 
baggy, despondent-looking garments that once 
appeared with every storm, and are still all too 
much in evidence. It was the parisienne who 
first decided to shrug her shoulders at rainy 
weather, no doubt because she saw so much 
of it. Without warning she appeared, a few 
seasons ago, in a coat lined with rubberized 
crépe de Chine or fashioned of waterproofed 
woollens—a coat as chic, as well-tailoured, and 
as becoming as any in Paris (or, for that mat- 
ter, in all the world). For a time, the chic 
American woman continued to pretend that 
rain was a purely foreign custom, but she 
is becoming far too much of a cosmopolite, 
nowadays, for any such notion to survive. Dur- 
ing the last few months, whenever a luxurious 
steamer has arrived from Europe on a rainy 
day, down the gangplank has come tripping a 
procession of smart Americans exemplifying 


THREE DISTINCTIVE NEW RAIN-COAT MODELS 
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SLICKER AND SOU’WESTER 
This chic bootlegger is Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence in Oh. Kay!, with a red 
slicker and hat; from Franklin Simon 
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Gay in colour and smart in line is this Eliane rain-coat 
made of royal-blue rubberized crépe de Chine and lined 
with orange rubber. There are convenient pockets, and an 
attractive cape takes the place of sleeves: from Altman 


the new rainy-day fashions, Coats, hats, shoes, 
gloves, scarfs, umbrellas, all have been of a 
sturdy quality that defied water to dampen 
their spirits. The newest rain-coat is a re- 
versible garment with one side of tweed, nov- 
elty woollen, or heavy plaided silk, and the 
other side of rubberized crépe de Chine. 
Rose, red, or orange may be the colour of the 
lining—gay enough to put the proverbial sil- 
ver lining to shame. There are leather rain- 
coats, too, and others of moleskin, and, in 
Oh, Kay!, Gertrude Lawrence appears in the 
réle of a charming bootlegger, in a coat made 
of a fabric that suggests rubberized cambric. 
This coat has been copied by a New York 
shop and will undoubtedly be the cause of a 
great improvement in rainy-day appearance. 
It is hardly necessary to say that every bad- 
weather accessory is chosen to match or har- 
monize with the rain-coat—that being a basic 
rule of smartness, whatever the weather. Felt 
hats make the most satisfactory millinery, but 
they must be of plain felt of a good quality 
and in a dark colour, since only then will they 
refuse to spot and persist in holding their 
shape. And, of course, neatness carried to per- 
fection is an essential of good dressing. Um- 
(Continued on page 120) 


On the Days When It Rains on the Woman of the World 
The Best Paris Designers Turn Their Talents At Last to the Storm-Coat, With Charming Results 
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DRAWINGS BY LESLIE SAALBURG 


TWO RAIN-RESISTING MODELS 


A Group Exhibiting Four Attractive and Practical Rain-Coat Designs 


A REGNY MODEL 


As well-designed and well-tailored as a coat 
for the brightest day is this Jane Regny rain- 
coat, a reversible model with one side made 
of beige rubberized crépe de Chine and the 
Other of orange tweed. There are pockets and 
a narrow belt; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 


WATERPROOFED TWEED 
Tweed is an excellent fabric for stormy days, 
as it will withstand all but a driving rain. 
Chanel uses it in a grey and reddish-brown 
mixture for this attractive coat, lined with 
deep red crépe. The scarf collar is a very in- 
teresting detail; from Saks-Fifth Avenue 


This interesting rain-coat from Chéruit (next 
to right) is of surah plaided in flesh, grey, and 
white, lined with rose rubber; from Altman. 
The tweed suit from Zyrot et Cie (right) is 
in red, brown, and yellow, with a coat in the 
smart Cardigan style; from Franklin Simon 
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Putting Mother in Her Place 
Portraits of Two Ladies In “The Silver Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter” 


HE cherished and invincible traditions 

of our pleasantly complaisant age are 

flourishing as blithely as ever on the 
stage this season. Every night the theatres are 
crowded with cheerfully expectant souls who 
learn, to their unfailing delight and surprise, 
that kind hearts are more than coronets, that 
honesty is the best policy and that.true love 
always conquers, especially if the lover is 
hearty and the beloved any one of a dozen 
sweet ingénues. Occasionally, however, a play 
breaks into this harmony of comfortable pre- 
cepts, as much as the shattering note of mod- 
ern dissonance breaks into a placid phrase from 
Liszt. Such a note has been contributed by 
Sidney Howard in an engrossing, uneven and 
violently controversial play which represents 
his own comments on the tie between mother 
and sons menticned in Ecclesiastes, from 
which, in fact, he borrowed his title. He calls 
it The Silver Cord. 

The Silver Cord is one of two plays which 
New York’s cherished Theatre Guild is feed- 
ing to its flock at Mr. Golden’s gaudy little 
playhouse in West 58th Street. The plays are 
performed in alternate weeks in the manner 
of pills—first one of the pink ones, then one 
of the white ones. The Guild thus makes 
ringing response. to the sulky accusation that it 
is not interested in the American playwright. 
It is tenderly interested in the American play- 
wright. And his name is Sidney Howard, the 
same youngish Mr. Howard who wrote the 
excellent They Knew What They Wanted. 
He wrote both the pieces which it is the ill- 
concealed purpose of this article to survey. 


T isn’t proved that Mr. Howard’s motive was 

/primarily inconoclastic; it is reasonable to 
assume that he attacked this theme as he has 
attacked his curiously varied assortment of 
themes before it, because there was something 
that he was irresistibly impelled to say. Try 
as he might, however, he could not have aimed 
more deliberately at the most tenderly cherished 
sentimental motif of all our sentimental 
American life—a motif that runs from our 
rapturously applauded mammy songs to the 
floral tributes on Mother’s Day, and the fond 
maternal chromos in our six-best-sellers. Moist- 
eved and beaming, we have clung with absolute 
confidence to the conviction that there was 
something hallowed and benign in any form 
of that emotion known as “mother love” and 
(though we have stopped singing it) there has 
been no echo of doubt concerning the dutiful 
sentiments of that outdated ballad, A Boy’s 
Best Friend Is His Mother. To which Mr. 
Howard now responds firmly: “Not always.” 

This he docs through the presentation of 
a family as “average”, as far from abnormality, 
as one could find in any of the sunlit, 
placid, prosperous homes in an American 
surburb. It is a home dominated by a middle- 
aged widow, still pretty, still charming, and 
more than comfortably “well off”, whose 
sunny serenity is beginning to be over-shadowed 
by the perfectly understandable sorrow that 
must come to a mother with the arrival of the 


By ALISON SMITH 


bride who claims her son. She would tell you 
that the relationship between herself and her 
boys has been unusually close and dear to her 
—her life with their father had brought only 
distaste and frustration and, through the years 
of their babyhood, all the intensity of her 
nature had been bent toward their protection 
and care. Nevertheless, she wants them to 
marry—a “suitable marriage” through which 
the two couples can live in docile harmony 
under her benevolent despotism. It is into this 
atmosphere of affectionate and prearranged 
supervision that the two young women, one the 
bride of the older son, one the betrothed of the 
younger, are firmly and lovingly thrust. 

As these somewhat bewildered mates start 
their first move to adjust their new relation-~ 
ships, the true nature of this benign arrange- 
ment is revealed. The mother is possessed of 
a consuming and destructive passion, a love as 
devouring in its jealous intensity as that found 
in Fabre’s horrible tragedy of insect life under 
a placid summer sky. For, with all her ra- 
tional and kindly outlines, the whole intensity 
of her being is concentrated on a half-uncon- 
scious determination to separate these sons 
from the women who threaten to divide their 
devotion. 


ITH the younger son, her struggle 

ends in triumph; he breaks his engage- 
ment with an inexperienced, unresourceful 
young girl, under the hypnotic conviction that 
mother knows best. But in her sly, deadly 
duel with the bride of her first-born, the 
mother meets defeat. This woman is a clear- 
eyed, valiant, unflinching antagonist whom the 
author further assists by making her a biologist 
with the scientific background to diagnose the 
mother’s reactions and the courage (and vo- 
cabulary) to deliver this diagnosis in one ring- 
ing, merciless speech. It is in this scene that 
the Freudian implications concerning sons and 
lovers are voiced in unmistakable terms which 
so horrify the mother that she succumbs in a 
babble of infuriated protest, leaving the tri- 
umphant scientist to wrest her husband from 
the fierce maternal grasp. 

It would be a pleasure to see this duel as 
Mr. Howard obviously sees it; as the successful 
struggle of a clear-headed and gallant woman 
to save the man she loves from a suffocating 
and fatal domination. These values seem per- 
fectly clear to the author and are undoubtedly 
accepted as such by many in his audiences. 
There are those, however, who found their 
heartfelt cheers for the wife’s victory some- 
what checked at intervals by the persistent, 
gnawing suspicion that her determination to 
free her husband from his mother’s clutches 
grew partly from her desire to possess him 
utterly herself. “There are arid places in your 
soul that I have not yet reached,” she com- 
plains bitterly to her mate; surely the most 
inconsistent charge that one free spirit ever 
addressed to another. 

Because of this and because of the recurrent 
suggestion that this unfortunate male is only 
being tossed from one possessive woman to 


another, Mr. Howard’s ringing challenge 
cracks its clear bell tones a bit. You rejoice x 
the wife’s victory; it is gratifying to be assured 
that, through one eloquent speech in thejp 
bedroom, she gave her husband courage tp 
break from the stifling maternal tendrils, Buy 
sometimes, in retrospect, the memory of the 
scene comes back to you as the study of a pu. 
zled, sleepy, tormented male being talked tp 
death by two women who keep popping ip 
and out of his room with conflicting plang for 
his happiness at a moment when his supreme 
conception of happiness is to be left alone 
that he can go to bed. 


HEN there is the disturbing sense tha 
only under the fondest illusion of passion 
would any woman consider either of the men 
worth fighting over. They have, in fact, per 
sonalities, if not faces, that only a mother 
could love. This necessarily affects. the cast 
and Elliott Cabot as the older son and Earle 
Larimore as the younger, wander unhappily 
through their undefined and scantily sketched 
roles. ‘There is however, nothing indefinite 
about the presentation of the wife’s character 
whether you like it or not, and Elizabeth Ris. 
don gives her the full value of a scientific 
nemesis in an aspect as keen, as gleaming and 
efficient, as one of the scalpels in the biologist’s 
own laboratory—and just about as attractive, 
Beside her, in the foreground, is Laura 
Hope Crews, who recaptures the melting self- 
pity, the crafty weakness, the frenzied deter. 
mination which Mr. Howard, with relentless 
skill, has attributed to the mother. It may be 
that he has been less complete in his study of 
the younger son’s betrothed but, if this is true, 
the audiences have not realized it. For with 
that magical insight by which a player is en- 
abled to round out a ré/e, Margalo Gilmore 
presents the entire background and character 
of a bewildered, wounded, defenseless girl, 
whose pathetic efforts to hide her hurt pride 
culminate, when faced by defeat, in a hyster- 
ical outburst which leaves one with a lasting 
memory of tearing pity and understanding. 


F THE defects of The Silver Cord ate 

more glaring than those in Sidney How- 
ard’s earlier play, its merits are immeasurably 
deeper, and the test of its power lies in its 
quick and unfailing power to arouse contro- 
versy. For, not since Galsworthy’s Loyalties 
set theatre-goers to quarreling over race preju- 
dice, British caste systems, and the right of a 
robbed guest to wake his host at midnight, has 
a theme aroused such violent and unmannerly 
argument in the lobbies, at dinners, and in 
the taxicab going home. 

Another woman dominates Ned McCobl’s 
Daughter, the companion piece at the Golden 
Theatre but, as if in retribution, Mr. Howard 
has made her a shining example instead of an 
awful warning. Out of the steadfast accents 
and traditions of a little village down Maine 
way, he has fashioned the portrait of a lady, 
the spare, ungainly, and gallant daughter of 

(Continued on page 116) 
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THE CHICKEN SOUP 
OF THE ORIENT 


East India Chutney! What traveller back from 
Oriental climes will not sing the praises of this delec- 
table condiment! How precious it is to the palate of 
the cosmopolitan epicure! 


Yet enjoyment of it was never more genuine than in 
Campbell's Mulligatawny Soup, a dish with all the 
aromatic deliciousness of the finest Oriental cooking. 
Here you may partake of the true India chutney and 
curry and bring the East to your own dinner-table. 


Chicken and rice are the basis of this soup, and 
with them are blended, as only our chefs know how, 
carrots, onions, East India chutney, citron, cocoanut, 
apples and other fresh fruits. 


Of course Campbell's Mulligatawny Soup is a soup 
that no home kitchen could duplicate. 12 cents a can. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS 


IN THE DAILY DIET 
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HIGH TEA 


This is a page of natural errors, 
meaning those folk seen in dear old 
London of whom one says, “How 
delightfully English!” only to find 
them mere Americans. The dis- 
tinguished group at right, for in- 
stance, is not one of the old County 
families but simply the Dubuque 
Higgins, plus Cousin Emma, much 
annoyed because the waiter insists 
on calling the crackers “biscuits” 


Drawings by 
ADOLF DEHN 





THE CRUISER , THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 
Hundreds of passers-by mistake this FROM THE HALLS Who would not vow these lassies to be 


rakish individual for that sportive peer, “Costermongers!”’ cry the passers- ultra-smart Londonexs? But, in spite of 
Lord Topwilling, cup-challenger and by and are naturally ignored by having borrowed the stern, tailored 
yachtsman. Actually, he is Myron P. Clancy and Cline, Broadway vaude- habit of their British sisters, they re- 
Wulp of Tulsa, Oklahoma, whose only villians who deeply resent this esti- main what they are, three New York 
sailor-like quality is that he has a mate of their snappy street-scenery débutantes who agree unanimously with 
weather eye for every girl in every port Miss Loos, that “‘Londonis really nothing!” 











CLUB FELLOWS 
Having secured cards for 
a number of London clubs, 
these two Yale boys try to 
look like regular English 
members. One of their 
best stunts is to appear hor- 
cibly bored with each other, 
which is easy because, in 
all truth, they really are 





Question: When Is an Englishman Not an Englishman? 
The Answer, According to Our Staff Artist, Is: When He Turns Out to Be, After All, an American 
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“*Its performance is gorgeous—amazing.” 


human voice 


ss human on the 


New Orthophonic 
Victrola 


A GREAT aftist sings in concert, and 
thousands press for admittance. Many 
wait in line for hours. Some are turned 
away, disappointed. Attend the con- 
certs, by all means, but enjoy these 
same golden voices in your own home 
.. whenever you wish . . . through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 


This amazing instrument brings you 
vocal music in all its original purity 
and power. Tones of correct, natural 
volume. Tones neither too thin nor too 
loud, but full, round and mellow. The 
new Orthophonic Victrola catches the 
very personality of the artist. You can 

















The Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest 
music for the home. The Credenza— Number Eight- 
thirty (above) is $300, list price. 


even hear the singer inhale for the next 
note, so realistic is Orthophonic 
reproduction! 


The world’s best music 
always at your jinger-tips 


In no other way can you have such 
singing in your home, for the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is based upon the 
new, scientific principle—‘ matched 
impedance’’—which makes possible 
the full, free flow of sound, undi- 
minished and unmarred. This revo- 
lutionary principle is controlled 
exclusively by Victor! 


Another Victor achievement, 


The New 
Orthophonic 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 






——MARIA JERITZA. 







equaling that of the Orthophonic 
instrument, is the new Ortho- 

phonic Victor Record. It has 

new beauty and depth, a richer 
resonance. Recorded by microphone, 
and made from an improved material, 
practically all foreign noises have been 
eliminated. The new Victor Records are 
living re-creations of the artists them- 
selves. They play on amy instrument, 
and greatly improve its playing quality. 





Words can give you but the faintest im- 
pression of the thrill in store for you at the 
nearest Victor dealer’s. Have a demonstra- 
tion today. Go . ... in your most skeptical 
mood! There are many beautiful models of 
the Orthophonic Victrola, from $95 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 extra) 
eliminates winding. You play... and relax. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 




















ESTABLISHED 1818 


tlemens #urnishing Govdz, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Outfits for Winter Sport in 
the North or South 


Send for Brooxs’s -MGscellany 
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LITTLE BUILDING 
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220 Beucvue Avenue 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
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The Treasure in the Dragon’s Maw 


(Continued from page 61) 


the outskirts of Peking since sunset, 
and a panic had broken out among 
the Chinese. We were destined, a few 
hours later, to learn and see for our- 
selves what was going on. 

The moon shone brightly. The 
yellow dust of the afternoon had settled 
down when we moved forward in rick- 
shaws and in automobiles through the 
dark streets. We crossed the Jade 
Canal, circled around Coal Hill and 
reached the neighborhood of the Cath- 
olic cathedral where W. F. Benserade’s 
house stood. Benserade was an eccen- 
tric old fellow with a yellowish com- 
plexion. He was old-fashioned, but a 
decent chap whose prestige in legation 
circles was great because of his col- 
lection. He did very little entertaining 
and lived in the Chinese manner, sur- 
rounded by servants. Armand de 
Mussegros, who was in the lead, rang 
the bell. The doorkeeper, frightened 
at the sight of so many people in 
the narrow alley at such an hour, only 
unfastened the latch of the door. 
His master had gone to bed. But, 
the sound of our klaxons and horns 
brought him, in a dressing-gown, to 
the door, where he stood in the glare 
of our headlights. We cheered the old 
man. In a cajoling voice, Lea Maliry 
suggested that he open some cham- 
pagne for us. Benserade, who was 
smitten by her, opened his house to 
the crowd. Presently, with the in- 
credible dispatch of the Chinese ser- 
vants, a supper was served, to which 
we did ample justice. 

“And now,” whispered Armand de 
Mussegros to us, “to work!” 

“Before we go, my dear Benserade,” 
said Lea Mallry, “may I ask a favour 
of you? I should like to see once 
more those two white geese among 
the nymphs,—that exquisite Ming 
painting you showed me one day.” 

Like a devil with his pitchfork, 
Benserade brought out his collector’s 
furcated bamboo. He unfurled the 
long scroll. As ke raised his head to hook 
the painting on a nail high up, a 
small piece of folded paper fell from 
the roll and dropped to the floor. 
Mussegros picked it up quickly and 
put it into his pocket. 

While we all waxed politely 
ecstatic over the geese, signed Wan- 
Kou-Siang, we were making signs 
to one another, betraying our im- 
patience to be off. As soon as we 
could, we slipped away. 

Outside, Armand de Mussegros 
immediately unfolded the paper and 
read it by the light of the headlights. 

“After painting comes pottery. Go 
now and ask Paul to show you his 
violet monochromes signed Kien- 
Lung.” 

It was only a moment before we 
were knocking at the door of the 
famous antiquary, for he lived in the 
same quarter. Paul was dining, sur- 
rounded by his sons and his clerks, all 
seated about a patriarchal table, for a 
Chinese merchant treats his employees 
as if they were all members of the 
family. Paul bowed politely, offered 
us tea, sent us mentally to the devil, 
but said nothing of the sort aloud, for 
he recognized among us the sons and 
daughters of some of his best cus- 
tomers. He acceded to our request, 
opened a lacquer chest and showed 


us his “violets”, the monochrome, 
Have you any that are signed)» 
asked Mussegros. 

“Yes, sir. Those two bowls bear on 
the bottom and on the back the mono. 
gram of the Emperor Kien-Luno™ 

We seized upon these at once. What 
mysterious hand, true to the pact, had 
deposited the small piece of paper, 
folded four times, that was lying 
there? This little paper sent us, as in 
the game of Mother Goose, to the 
Irish nuns. We did not have to rouse 
them, however, (it was now two 
e’clock in the morning) because, 
pasted on the very gate of the convent, 
we found written instructions, sendine 
us to Room 28 of the Hotel Pd 
Wagon-Lits. This was the apartment 
of the British commercial attaché, an 
elderly and most respectable gentle. 
man, whom everybody would suppose 
to be asleep at nine o’clock, but whose 
bed we found empty at three in the 
morning. This prophetic note was 
pinned to his pillow: 

“Refresh yourselves, for the las 
trial is a hard one. You have a hard 
task before you. In the Street of the 
Swallow there is a house whose owner 
is away. It will not be easy to gain 
entrance to it. But once inside, go 
straight to the drawing room and you 
will find the red dragon. Courage] 
The treasure is in the dragon's maw.” 

“By George!” exclaimed Mussegros, 
“Here is sport! The red dragon! 

This fellow Orkowsky has the Devil’s 
own cheek! That house is the Presi- 
dent’s own residence! Yes, President 
Hou, who has taken refuge in the 
Japanese Legation. I know his draw- 
ing room well, for Ive been there 
often. Orkowsky and I dined there 
a week ago, and we even laughed to- 
gether at that very red dragon because 
it looked so much like Roosevelt. Of 
to the Street of the Swallow!” 

The deeper we went into the 
Chinese quarter, the more clearly we 
saw that with the end of night the panic 
was growing. We soon began to 
doubt that we should be able to reach 
the President’s house at all, or rather 
his wife’s house, since he himself had 
fled, remembering just in time that 
the Legation Quarter is inviolable. In 
his hasty choice between the honour of 
suicide and the advantages of flight, 
Hou had cheerfully abandoned a 
family, of which only the illegitimate 
members had his affection. Marshal 
Chai, we were informed, had just 
routed the government forces and had, 
two hours ago, occupied this part of 
Peking, which was now virtually 
in his power. Careful to assure him- 
self of hostages, he had strung around 

the President’s house an imposing force 
of soldiers and Mongolian horsemen 
who looked like so many jailers. 

Armand de Mussegros was not to 
be stopped by such a trifle, however. 
He presented his credentials and had 
himself conducted before the marshal. 
Speaking in Chinese with as much pomp 
as if he were on a diplomatic mission, 
he told the marshal that he desired to 
enter the President’s house. He gave 
our pretext an official investigation. 
The marshal smiled, but ventured no 
opinion, afraid that he might spol 
his front, while a number of couriers 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Ir you have visited Washington, you 
recall a truly magnificent city. If you 
stayed at the Wardman Park Hotel, you 
remember luxurious living. Guests of the 
nation, members of the embassies, trav- 
elers from all corners of our country and foreign lands 
enjoy here hospitality on a large scale. . ... And an 
important feature of the service is plenty of soft fresh 
Cannon towels every day. 


_ It is not merely because the management is thrifty 
in its buying that the Wardman Park, like other fa- 
mous hotels of America, selects Cannon towels. These 
big hotels understand that production costs are lower 
in Cannon mills, because they are the largest towel 
manufacturers in the world. They realize that they 
can buy more quality, more good looks, more wear 
(and hotel towels are constantly laundered) for Jess 
price when they purchase Cannon towels. And they 
know too these towels assure their guests maximum 
comfort and pleasure. 











Wardman fark Hotel in Washington 
a chooses Cannon Towels 
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CANNON | 
TOWELS 


i Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less i 
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Individual housekeepers all over the 
United States, properly careful about 
their towels, are proud to be judged by 
the snowy white Cannon towels they 
keep in their spotless bathrooms. Mod- 
ern women approve the economy of these towels and, 
with feminine regard for lovely things, they appreciate 
the beauty of design and color. 

Ask to see Cannon towels the next time you are 
shopping. Handle them. Price them. The feel of 
them, the looks of them and the cost of them will 
satisfy you completely. ... Whales and dolphins 
frolic over luxurious bath towels. Quaint sampler 
patterns grace fine huck towels. Everything you can 
ask for in towels, bath mats and bath sheets. Prices 
ranging from 25c to $3.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 

All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaran- 
teed absolutely fast. You can even boil them. 
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ak ANY MEN 
keep a Knox Hat so long 
they forget that they paid 
only eight dollars for so 
much style, service and 
smart good looks. 


KNOX 


re? BAT TER 


452 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. — Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


51 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


And at accredited Agencies everywhere 
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The Treasure in the Dragon’s Maw 


(Continued from page 92) 


spies and counter-spies were sent all 
over the city, to make certain of the 
identity of these young Europeans. 
Bitter tea was offered us in a most 
ceremonious manner. An exceedingly 
courteous conversation started, long 
drawn out and patient, and lasted till 
daybreak. The ladies had already be- 
gun to show signs of fatigue and 
Lea Mallry had exhausted her supply 
of rice powder, when Mussegros’ 
perseverance won out. Day dawned, 
the cicadas began their music, the 
marshal yawned. He gave in. The 
President’s house was opened to the 
treasure hunters. Leaving our three 
motors at the door, we entered the 
inner courtyards, separated from one 
another by round openings. The 
police commissioners were intimidated, 
the guards stood aside, and their 
varied and extraordinary weapons no 
longer threatened us. 

Inside the house numerous servants 
were scurrying about, pursued by geese 
and guinea-hens. On the trail of our 
treasure, we reached first a dining 
room, then a drawing room, which 
Mussegros recognized. This was the 
place. Already a number of 
marauders, disguised as police, had 
begun to carry off the furniture. Alas, 
they had started with the red enamel 
dragon. They had taken away our 
treasure! We had arrived too late. 

“We have been robbed!” exclaimed 
Mussegros. 

We were just about to leave this 
room, which now looked much more 
like a waiting room in a railway 
station than a Chinese drawing room, 
when the full-length portrait of the 
President, which graced one end of 
it, was being moved by main force, 
undoubtedly from the rear, and swung 
aside like a shutter. Through the 
window-like opening which it made in 
the wall a courtyard presented itself 
to our view in the light of the rising 
sun, and in this courtyard a veritable 
mobilization of the presidential re- 
tinue, the sight of which we shall not 
soon forget. At the head of the pro- 
cession was an aged lady of high rank, 
looking very green, who came for- 
ward, leaning ona cane of black wood. 
She was surrounded by her daughters 
in bright jackets, followed by concu- 
bines in plum-colored silk, servants 
of every rank, stable boys, chefs and 
pastry cooks, physicians and porters. 

“Why, there is the President’s wife!” 
exclaimed Clotilde van Meulen. 

Behind her stood a huge Chinese, 
naked to the waist, wearing on his 
head a beige “derby”. He carried in 
his arms a child covered with silver 
jewellery. 

“And that, without doubt, is the 
President’s youngest son!” 

“I recognize her perfectly,” said 
Mussegros. “She dined at the Lega- 
tion about a month ago.” 


A crowd that gathered on the walls 
and in the trees, apparently desirin 
to appear to be on the marshals side 
and court his good graces, expressed 
its hostility to the President’s wife by 
hurling stones and imprecations, 

“If they should set the house afire 
we would be broiled alive in this 
trap,” remarked Lea. 

“She is right,” assented Clotilde, 
“Let the treasure go hang; it’s high 
time we left.” 

We retreated to the street where the 
three treasure-hunting motor cars were 
awaiting us. But when we reached 
them they were already occupied, 
Having learned that these cars be 
longed to Europeans and were oing 
back to the Legation Quarter, the 
retinue of the President’s wife, anxious 
to join their master, President Hou, 
in safe hiding at the Japanese Lega. 
tion, had taken our cars by storm 
under cover of the general confusion, 
We finally got under way, after 
dropping the bunched humanity that 
clung to the running boards of the cars, 
As it was, they were filled with three 
times the “capacity of a European 
automobile. How could we bear to 
strew the road with these ravishing 
concubines, not to mention the Presi- 
dent’s wife, who hid her eyes behind 
her fan? We had to take them with 
us. The marshal was asleep, and we 
did not wake him. The guards, think- 
ing that the Europeans had special 
orders, presented arms and let us pass 
with military honors. The President's 
wife, her face squeezed tightly by two 
compresses of green silk, which com- 
pressed a very bad headache, closed 
her eyes and let herself be led. This 
fantastic procession went through the 
streets of Peking at sunrise and finally 
arrived at the gate leading into the 
Legation Quarter. Because of the dis. 
turbances, the gate was closed and 
guarded. We got out of the cars to 
have it opened. Suddenly, Armand 
de Mussegros, who had walked around 
behind the motors, gave a shout. 

“Look here!” he cried. “On the 
trunk rack!” 

Not content to be brought to a place 
of safety, the President’s wife and her 
retinue had tied to the trunk racks 
and on the running boards precious 
belongings of all kinds, and among 
them Mussegros had just discovered a 
large red enamel, dragon, the very 
dragon that had strayed from the 
President’s drawing room. It looked 
like a curly-furred cat that had frozen 
to death. Lea plunged her hand into 
the dragon’s maw and took from it, 
tied in a handkerchief, the treasure. 
We shared it between us. 

“This is the first time,” said 
Mussegros, “that I have not only not 
lost any money .on a white night, but 
have actually won some! Long live 
President Hou!” 
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We who sing must be extra 
cautious about our throats. I get 
my greatest enjoyment from Lucky 
Strikes because I find they do not 
affect my voice. 
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IOVANNI MARTINELLI, famous tenor of the Metropolli- 
place tan Opera of New York City, is a great singer and he pre- 
zh fers Lucky Strikes for two reasons—greater enjoyment and throat 
cious protection. 


nong s : . 
red a Lucky Strikes have become the favorites of men whose price- 
< less voices thrill their audiences, as they have with the millions, 
bed because, first, they afford greater enjoyment, and, second, they 
rozen are certain not to irritate even the most sensitive throat. 


| into 
oe The world’s finest Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly 


sure, aged, perfectly blended, give them their richer flavor. 
said But in addition, a costly extra process—toasting for 45 minutes 
gue —develops the hidden flavors of the choicest tobaccos and at the 


t, but : : 
ive same time removes all “bite” and harshness. 


Smoke Lucky Strikes. They give added pleasure—you'll 
like them. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 














—with economy to please the thriftiest 


For just a reasonable difference in 
price, you can dress your beds with the 
finer sheets and pillow cases you've 
always planned to have some day. 


And for that difference in price you 
get not only the finer quality that every 
woman wants in all her household fur- 
nishings, but a remarkable difference in 
wear. 


The petal-smooth texture and snowy 
finish that lend beauty to Wamsutta 
Percale, give this lovely fabric its greater 
strength and serviceability. In the most 
practical and scientific test ever given 
to sheets and pillow cases, conducted 
by Prorgssor E. B. Mitxarp of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. 






eA luxury 


ell 


Wamsutta Percale proved stronger than 
24 other well-known brands, after the 
equal of six years laundering. 


Your knowledge of fabrics will tell 
you instantly that there are no sheets 
like Wamsutta Percale. Every woman 
who owns sheets and pillow cases made 
of this finer, lighter, stronger fabric will 
tell you that it is a thrifty luxury. 

Yet this remarkable difference in qual- 
ity is yours for a very reasonable differ- 
ence in price. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., 


every woman 


VANITY Fair 








Leading Makers of Men's 
and Boys’ Shirts 
are now using 


WAMSUTTA 
FABRICS 











MADE OF 


WAMSUTTA 


K.T.C. 























Look for this label 
under the neckband 








Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 











The (ertainty That Only 
Established Reputation (an Assure 1 7 4 Out of the fog of 


claims and counter claims, Cadillac 
prestige stands as a beacon-light— 
pointing the way to luxury, distine- 
tion and the motor car value that 
brings abiding satisfaction. 
Priced from $2995 upward, f. o. b, Detroit 


NEW 90 DEGREE 


= A Bo ti 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ‘ae; ON CORPORATION 























ON CARS OF QUALITY — WHERE TRUE EFFORT HAS 
BEEN MADE T@® HAVE EACH UNIT OF THE FINEST, IN 
BOTH DESIGN AND MATERIALS — YOU INVARIABLY 
FIND THE DéJon System. AN EXTRA MARGIN OF 
DEPENDABILITY — A RESPONSE A SHADE FASTER — 
ADDED YEARS OF LIFE — THESE ARE THE DISTIN’ 
GUISHING MARKS OF DéJON SERVICE. 


Cf) ej OTN 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


TOLEDO, OHIO 













































































SUCH brilliant mastery of dis- 
tance; so smooth and silent and 
vibrationless; so luxurious in com- 
fort and appointment—the motor- 
ing wise everywhere are unreserv- 
edly characterizing the Imperial 
“80”— supreme expression of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality — 


“as fine as money can build”. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


Eight body styles, priced from $2495 to $3505, 
f.o.b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 


MEAN 











The Supreme Interpretation « of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
— which enforce the same 
es close limits—the same 

rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
— of alignment and assem- 

lage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, grasses and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars— "50", 

““60"’, “70”? and Im prams 
that each individual car shall | be 
the Supreme Value in its own c 
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Complete 


From the minute Frigidaire is installed in 
your home, you can forget about refrigera- 
tion. Because of Frigidaire methods of de- 
sign, Construction and operation you will be 
entirely independent of outside ice supply. 
Day after day and vear after year, you will 
enjoy the care-free refrigeration made pos- 
sible by Frigidaire direct cooling. 

You will find a new pleasure in entertain- 
ing—a new ease in planning luncheons and 











; A wide variety of de- 
lictous frozen desserts 
| can be easily made in 
' 
/ 
| 








| the Frigidaire freez- 
img trays. 














dinners—a new delight in preparing the fa- 
vorite salad or special dessert that vou trust 
to no other hands. You will experience the 
convenience, advantages, and positive results 
of Frigidaire’s adequate cooling capacity. 

Because of direct cooling and over-lapping 
tray-fronts,the temperature in the Frigidaire 
freezing trays is always below freezing 
always ready to provide a plentiful supply 
of ice cubes or to do justice to vour skill in 
preparing ices and desserts—always readv to 
add the touch of flavor and deliciousness 
that only thorough freezing can give. 

And in the food compartment of your 
Frigidaire, all the freshness and goodness of 
your perishable foods will be perfectly pre- 
served. Milk will stay sweet, meats fresh, 
butter firm, fruits juicy. All the foods that 
go into vour Frigidaire will come to your 
table as fresh, wholesome and appetizing as 











independence 
of outside ice supply 


when first delivered at vour door. In every 
way, you will constantly benefit by the 
greater efficiency of frost-coil cooling in a 
metal cabinet designed and built exclusively for 
electric refrigeration. 


Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales Office or 
mail the coupon for complete information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
; 


Dept. Y-45, DAYTON, OHIO 
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FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION i 

Dept. Y-45, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me complete information about | 


Frigidaire 
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Black, Starr >» Frost have, of 
course, assembled a remarkable 
calection of rare and valuable 
stones. Yet they should not be 
thought of only as collectors of 
famous and important jewels. 
One of the rare delights of 
buying and wearing jewels is 


that not all ornaments which 
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are beautiful are expensive. 


©B.s.aF."27 


When you buy jewelry at 


Black, Starr € Frost, even 


BLACK STARR & FROST 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and ‘Purse 
JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 


though your purchase is only a 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK modest dinner ring, a brooch 


PARIS * PALM BEACH * SOUTHAMPTON : 
or a simple dress ornament, you 


may know this: your jewelry 
is both fashionable and in- 


trinsically beautiful in design. 
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LONDON GREATCOAT 


In a shade and weight correct 
Jor any occasion in the South 
and for Continental Travel 


The newer swimming suits, flannel 
trousers, jackets and knickerbockers, 
Leghorn hats. Distinctive cravats 
and shirts in the prevailing 
patterns, ready to wear 


MAIL ORDERS INVITE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE SENT 


UPON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPIER & [. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY°*SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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Moral and Immoral 


(Continued from page 78) 


was concerned. He had no taboos 
about sex or alcohol. 

The Romans were in fact, though 
not in theory, more tolerant about 
religious matters. For the religious 
orthodoxy demanded by Roman Right 
Thinkers was an orthodoxy of formal 
observances rather than of beliefs. 
Provided that you did your duty to- 
wards the State and performed the 
prescribed religious and_ religious- 
political rites in the traditional way, 
you could believe and say what you 
liked. All that the Christians were 
asked to do by the Roman authorities 
was to throw a little incense on the 
imperial altars—that was all. Their 
refusal puzzled the Right Thinkers of 
the day. None of them, of course, 
believed that the emperors were really 
gods and few imagined that the augurs 
could really foretell the future. 

But they dropped their incense, they 
consulted the augurs, because these 
actions and many others were pre- 
scribed by tradition, because they were 
symbolic of good citizenship and 
patriotism. They could not under- 
stand the mentality of people who 
regarded the action of laying incense 
on an altar as seriously committing 
them to belief in the divinity of a man. 
The Christians were persecuted because 
they were unpatriotic, not because 
they believed in the Trinity. Religious 
beliefs had no importance; but in the 
matter of politics, Roman Right 
Thinkers had very decided views. Lu- 
cretius might talk about the gods, the 
future life, man’s nature and the sex- 
ual instincts in the most coldly scien- 
tific spirit. Nobody cared. But if he 
had insinuated that patriotism was a 
foolish and harmful prejudice that 
ought to be replaced by international- 
ism, the Right Thinkers would have 
swooped down on him with all the 
fury of mediaeval Catholics on a 
heretic, of American Baptists on a 
Darwinian, of a Watch and Ward 
Society on the author of a book deal- 
ing truthfully with the phenomena 
of sex. 

The rulers of states have not invari- 
ably been Right Thinkers. Even in 
the Middle Ages we can find plenty 
of examples of princes who resisted 
the demands of right thinking Catho- 
lics, who protected heretics, Jews, 
philosophical Arabs, who hob-nobbed 
with men of science and held the most 
horrible opinions about the antipod-s 
and the stellar universe, who read the 
works of improper poets and patron- 
ized the tellers of shocking stories. In 
the age of the Reformation, at the 
time when, more than at any other 
epoch of modern history, Right Think- 
ers were terrified and shocked by 
witchcraft, there were a number of 
rulers, including, to their eternal 
credit, many Princes of the Church, 
who did their best to protect unfor- 
tunate old women from persecution. 
They were not always successful. On 
many occasions the weight of right 
thinkirig opinion was too much for 
them and they were compelled to per- 
secute, against their own convictions. 
The same phenomenon has frequently 
occurred in modern times. Wrong 
thinking governments have been com- 
pelled by the pressure of right think- 


ing opinion to perpetrate every kind 


of folly and cfime—from the imposi. 
tion of Prohibition to the Persecution 
of socialists, from the censoring of 
“immoral” plays and books to the oy;. 
lawry of unpopular scientific hypo. 
theses, from the prosecution of the 
advocates of Birth Control to the 
levying of war on Bolshevik Russia, 

That the small minority of active 
Right Thinkers should have been able, 
in so many cases, to compel the state 
to impose its favourite orthodoxy of 
the moment, that it should have had 
the power to legalize the persecution 
of those who violate its taboos, may 
seem at first sight strange. Buta little 
reflection will show that these actiye 
Right Thinkers are in a very strons 
position. Styling themselves the cham. 
pions of virtue and sound morality 
they can brand all those of whom they 
disapprove, or who oppose their actiy;- 
ties, as immoral, wicked, enemies of 
virtue. And, acting on the principle, 
that all who are not positively with 
them are against them, they can fix th: 
same stigma on all who remain neutral 
in their war against the taboo-smas). 
ers. No man likes to be called im. 
moral, even though his conscience may 
be perfectly clear, and he himself con- 
vinced of his own uprightness. Mor. 
over, such is the power of verbal 
suggestion, that a man who has been 
repeatedly and systematically called 
immoral comes gradually to be re. 
garded as immoral by people whose 
attitude towards him was originally 
neutral or even favourable. They 
begin to mistrust and avoid him. The 
same applies to public bodies as to 
individuals. Rather than run the risk 
of being stigmatized as “immoral” 
(with consequent loss of prestige, with- 
drawal of public confidence and social 
ostracism) individuals and organiza- 
tions to whom the cause of the ‘vir- 
tuists’ (as the French call them) was 
originally indifferent or even repug- 
nant are induced by the pressure of a 
kind of blackmail to ally themselves 
with the right thinking party in im- 
posing its favourite orthodoxy. Par- 
liamentary candidates, knowing the 
difficulty, the virtual impossibility of 
getting elected as the avowed propo- 
nents of a measure which a vigorous 
propaganda has proclaimed to b: 
“immoral”, abandon their own private 
convictions for the sake of their 
political careers and, supporting the 
virtuists, are in turn supported by 
them. Governments are finally inflv- 
enced, either through direct agitation 
by well organized Right Thinkers, or 
else by the parliamentary majority of 
popular representatives who (in many 
cases for the reasons mentioned above) 
support the virtuist cause. The way 
in which a minority of active Right 
Thinkers can impose its will on a 
majority of apathetic neutrals was 
well illustrated in the history of 
American Prohibition. 

The real, the instinctive motives 
behind the activities of Right Think- 
ers (for little or nothing is done 
this world for purely intellectual 
reasons and only an instinctive source 
can provide the energy required for 
vigorous action) are fear, envy and 
self-assertiveness—fear of the wt 
familiar and of that which violates 

(Continued on page 100) 
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a THERE is one ornament so particularly and supple band of opals. . . . When 
vinally adored of women that it has been worn will you see them for yourself? 

They continuously since the time when a For they are well worth seeing, all of 
. The circlet of shells at the wrist comprised them. And some far day, when arche- 
as to practically an entire costume. No mat- ologists delve into the ruins of New 
he risk ter what the cool, assured voice of York, the journals will doubtless report 
noral” fashion remarks, the bracelet is forever . , , “among the important articles un- 
— clasped about that place where decora- earthed are numbered several bracelets 
bei tion is remarkably effective, where a of great beauty, almost exactly similar 
a deep instinct for the enhancement of io those worn at the present day. On 
) i beauty tells women that it is needed e*e-+ account of their superlative workman: 
repug- where the long, sweeping lines of the ship and choice stones, they will no 
e of a arm terminate, and where the subtle, doubt be eagerly sought by museums 
asel ves active contours of the hand begin. and collectors. Their value to connois- 
"he To girdle this place in beauty lightly, %€UrSs will also be enhanced by the fact 
By: graciously, with charm and good taste, that they are signed ‘Marcus,’ this being 
pane one must visit the collection of brace- the name of a famous family of jewel- 
propo lets that is always to be found here; yet ers who flourished during the nine- 
rOrOUs never twice found the same. ... For teenth and twentieth centuries, and who 
to b: this misty blue circle of star sapphires supplied the leading families of that 
private is new to you. ... The deep, slow green period with many of their precious and 
their of emeralds welling up between baguette beautiful ornaments. . . . 

ig. the diamonds, off the steamer but yester- Bracelets set with various arrange- 
. Pr day. . . . Sharp fountains of colored ments of diamonds, emeralds, sapphires 
pee light from a ripple of stones that Paris and rubies from $45,000 to $500. Plain 
2rs, oF wanted for itself. . . . The decisive bracelets of gold and platinum links 
Pia accents of onyx and crystal... A dark and chains from $200 to $50. 
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WHEN THE SOFT 
CAREING SUNSHINE- 


calls us forth to greet the Spring in 
play —thelinks, the courts, the open 
road—then a Del Monte- Hickey 
Coat will answer all of these 
many calls! At your favorite shop. 


BROADWAY at 


New York 
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Moral and Immoral 


(Continued from page 98) 


the implicitly accepted taboos, envy of 
those who amuse themselves by do- 
ing things which the Right Think- 
ers have been brought up to consider 
immoral, and the self-assertive, tyran- 
nical desire to compel all men to con- 
form to their own standards of belief 
and conduct. Add to these, in the case 
of the puritanical virtuists, strong 
sexual impulses prevented by taboos 
from finding satisfaction in the normal 
way and expressing themselves in a 
perverse and excessive preoccupation 
with the sexual activities of others. 
Few human beings are prepared to 
admit in public the real motives which 
animate them. Few indeed will admit 
these motives to themselves. We ra- 
tionalize our non-logical, instinctive 
actions; we invent reasons for what- 
ever we do, however manifestly irra- 
tional. The reasons offered by Right 
Thinkers for their campaign against 
“immorality” are of two classes: 
metaphysical and social. Certain be- 
liefs, certain courses of action are, 
they affirm, absolutely immoral, for 
the reason that God Himself has said 
so in inspired books or through the 
mouths of inspired teachers. All 
heretical and anti-religious beliefs are 
immoral for metaphysical or transcen- 
dental, not social reasons (though 
governments may penalize blasphemy, 
or other actions calculated to distress 
religious believers, for purely social 
reasons—because such actions may lead 
to a breach of the peace.) To strictly 
religious Right Thinkers all “im- 
moral” conduct and doctrine is immoral 
on the same metaphysical grounds. 

In modern times religious heresy is 
not generally regarded as immoral; 
but political and economic heresies are 
so regarded. They are immoral in an 
absolute way, for reasons that are 
metaphysical and transcendental. The 
inviolability of the American Consti- 
tution has become an article of faith, 
like the inviolability of cows among 
the Hindus. It is criminal for a good 
middle class citizen to doubt the wick- 
edness of socialism, just as it was 
criminal for a good Catholic of the 
sixteenth century to doubt the wicked- 
ness of Protestantism. It was in writ- 
ings which they believed to be inspired 
that the Jews and the Christians dis- 
covered the immorality of acts in 
which the unaided natural reason of 
the Gentiles could perceive no wrong. 
The contemporary Right Thinkers of 
politics and economics lack even this 
excuse for trying to impose their or- 
thodoxy. The prevalent economic 
and political doctrines are not enun- 
ciated in any inspired book. But the 
Right Thinkers behave as though they 
were. 

In most parts of the world religious 
beliefs have too far decayed to admit 
of the general acceptance of any meta- 
physical proof of the immorality of 
sexual actions and of the literature in 
which such actions are described and 
discussed. When the virtuists require 
an excuse for their persecutions, they 
try to show that the conduct or ideas 
which they find shocking are socially 


mischievous. They represent them, 
selves as the uplifters of society, en. 
gaged in the great task of making 
humanity better—generally, it may be 
added, strongly against humanity’, 
will. The “immoralities” which they 
desire to suppress are represented 35 
instruments of human debasement, 

One of the favourite argumenss 
used by Right Thinkers is that “jm, 
moral” works of art exercise a balefyl 
influence on women and children, and 
should therefore be suppressed, As 
large numbers of such immoral works 
are composed by women, it is difficul, 
to believe that the feminine mind qi] 
be seriously corrupted by the contem. 
plation of its own productions, Vip. 
tuists find it hard to prevent their 
daughters from reading the books 
which they have written. Children, 
however, do not produce “immoral” 
works of art, nor, it should be added, 
are such works composed for children, 
They are composed by adults for oth; 
adults, and their substance consists of 
adult experiences. If it should bk 
found in practice that it is bad fo; 
children to read books containing dis. 
cussions of adult experiences, steps 
should, and can easily, be taken to 
prevent such works from coming into 
children’s hands. Nothing could he 
simpler. But this solution is much too 
simple for the Right Thinkers, whose 
aim is to preserve taboos, and impose 
an orthodoxy, not to protect children. 
They demand that all such works shall 
be suppressed and pretext the interests 
of childhood as an excuse, after the 
fact, for their tyranny. 

It may be added that “immoral” art 
does much more harm to children in 
the countries where the Right Thinkers 
are agreed to call it “immoral” than 
in countries where the taboos are dif. 
ferent and the facts about sex are noi 
regarded as immoral. Our own Eliza- 
bethan ancestors seem to have had no 
qualms about telling their children the 
bald facts about the reproductive 
process; and yet the age of Shake- 
speare was not remarkable for its 
moral or intellectual degeneracy. All 
Oriental and most South European chil- 
dren are still brought up in a manner 
corresponding to that of the ancient 
Greeks or of the Elizabethans, with no 
apparent evil results. It is on young 
minds, brought up to believe that the 
manifestations of the sexual instinct 
are somehow criminal, that “immoral” 
literature, art, and science exercise a 
deleterious influence. Their interest 
in “immoral” things—an interest that 
is natural and strong, arising as it does 
from a deep instinctive source—'s 
branded by their right thinking elders 
and (as the result of suggestion) by 
their own consciences, as wicked. A 
conflict is set up in their minds—a coi 
flict that wastes their nervous energy; 
renders their lives miserable and ends 
only too frequently in neurasthenia ot 
some other form of mental derange- 
ment. To a great extent the Right 
Thinkers create the evils from which 
they profess themselves so anxious t0 
protect the young. 
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HELPFUL 


Personal Service 


> 


ANY people think of a bank 
account as merely an arrange- 
ment for the safekeeping of money at 
interest and its easy transfer by means 


of checks. In reality this is only the 
beginning of modern banking service. 


One of the important advantages of 
having an account at this Office is that 
you have available a helpful personal 
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service in many banking, trust, and in- 
vestment problems on which the ad- 
vice of experienced banking officials 


is desirable. 


Why not call upon us and let us 
prove to your satisfaction that such a 
personal service, supported by the broad 
facilities which this Company places at 
your disposal, will be of real value to you. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 


GUARANTY Trust Company oF New York 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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What WHITTALL means 


on a Rug 





Matthew J. Whittall 
Founder of 


the Whittall Mills 
in 1880 











% 
WHY THIS NAME HAS MAINTAINED ITS 
LEADERSHIP IN THE RUG INDUSTRY 

FOR FIFTY YEARS 





HE name Whittall which is woven into the 
back of every rug we make is a respectful 
tribute to Matthew J. Whittall, who, a half 
century ago established the Whittall standard of 
rug quality. 
It is placed there for your protection and our satisfac- 
tion — a trade mark by which you may recognize a 
product of surpassing merit — the mark of genuine- 
ness, with which an artist autographs his masterpiece. 
Following the rule laid down by its founder, every rug 
which leaves the Whittall mill is mechanically perfect. 
Design, coloring and weaving must be right, else it 
may not bear the Whittall name. 
Human hands could never produce such a fabric as 
this. The priceless hand-made Oriental rugs of ancient 
times which today bring fabulous sums were never 
as perfectly woven as Whittalls. 
Much more is this true of the present day Orientals 
which are contract woven for disposal to those un- 
familiar with true rug qualities and values. 
Above each desk, beside each loom, at every bench, 
in every room throughout the immense Whittall 
plants are reminders that “Less Than Perfect isn’t 
WHITTALL”. 
And this “policy of perfection” is underwritten by 
every member of the Whittall organization. 
So, the name “Whittall”, woven into the back of 
the rug you buy means to us as well as to you, a 
work well done. 


a caminn 
President & General Manager 


Look for the name 
ttl lane 
ag FH Ben ES 
SIT ALtS 

THE MARK OF auaLiTy yey 


woven into the back of 
the rug you buy 


















Whittall catalog in colors will be mailed on request 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Exit, the Actor 


(Continued from page 64) 


it, but the engine stands quite still. 
The wheels and the steam stop for a 
moment and then re-commence more 
violently, without producing any 
movement to the train. This happens 
several times until, finally, the engiae 
blows up with a loud bang. (This 
explosion requires a good stage man- 
ager, and must be done carefully so as 
not toinjure the audience.) (Curtain.) 


SCENE 7 


The same. The train is in the 
same position, but Mr. Smith’s bags 
are gone. 

(If necessary several engines can 
be blown up, so long as it is clearly 
indicated that something is wrong on 
the railway.) (Curtain.) 


SCENE 8 


The meter of a taxi, enormously 
enlarged, occupies the stage. Under 
it are Mr. Smith’s bags. The meter 
is adding at the rate of a shilling a 
second. (This is a symbolical scene. 
Symbolism can be very  advan- 
tageously employed in this drama 
form.) Big Ben strikes two. (Cur- 
tain.) 


SCENE 9 


The Smith’s bedroom again. Dark, 
as in scene 5. Nothing can be seen. 
The clock strikes two. (Curtain.) 


SCENES 10, 11, 12 AND 13 


These are scenes 8 and 9 alternated 
rapidly. We flash back and forth 
from the taxi meter to the bedroom. 
In fact, this alternation can be con- 
tinued indefinitely until the audience 
becomes frenzied with excitement. 

(This is known as tension, a device 
I have occasionally seen used in motion 
pictures.) (Curtain.) 


SCENE 14 


(When the audience have become 
sufficiently moved by the Tension of 
the preceding scenes, we come back 


to the bedroom for the big climax.) 
All is dark as _ before. Nothing 
happens for a little while. Then the 
door on the right is slowly openej 
A shaft of light streams in, By this 
light you can see that the two bed 
seem to be occupied. (No, not by 
actors—just a few bundles of old 
rags.) The occupants have pulled 
the bedclothes right over their heads, 
(I had forgotten to indicate that it jg 
a very cold night.) Then Mr, Smiths 
bags are pushed into the room , , 
(stage manager, with long arm.) A 
long shadow falls across the beds— 
(tall stage manager.) Then follow 
two pistol shots in rapid succession, 
A pause. Then a third shot—and 2 
dull thud! (Any stage manager.) 


FINAL CURTAIN 


Tt will be seen at once how simple 
this type of drama really is, Not 
one actor is needed, only an energetic 
stage manager—of just the right 
type. (And nobody would call , 
stage manager an actor.) 

Above all, the plot of the little 
play is clarity itself. There is but 
one thing I have not been able to in- 
dicate, the fact that the young fellow 
in the nautical cap is Mrs. Burling. 
ton-Smith’s son—by a previous mar. 
riage. He is a wild boy of 17 or 13 
who went to sea and took to drink 
and came back unconventionally to 
borrow a little money from his 
mother, hearing that his step-father 
(whom he hates) was out of the way, 

The audience may be a little misled 
by not knowing this little detail about 
the son in the yachting cap. Just as 
Mr. Smith himself—in the play— 
was misled. But a note, giving the 
audience the missing information 
could always be inserted in the pro- 
gramme. Or, on the other hand, it 
need not be—depending on whether 
Mr. A. H. Woods is producing the 
play—or Mr. John Golden. (In the 
Woods version, the whole thing b- 
comes, of course, delightfully sexy.) 

Still, I have made my point. You 
can produce plays without actors. 


The Leak in the Sieve 


(Continued from page 54) 


say the most unimportant line with 
feeling. And then his chance did come. 
One night, when one of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays was in progress, a 
minor player, who had only one line 
to say, was found missing when his 
scene came. The harried  stage- 
manager grabbed the aspiring stage- 
hand, shoved the line into his hand, 
flung a cloak around him and thrust 
him on to the stage. He was to walk 
towards the throne, fall on one knee 


ew 


and speak. He walked towards the 
throne, fell on one knee and spoke. 
And how! Into that little, negligible 
line, which the missing player had 
spinelessly made nothing of, he poured 
a world of bitterness and scorn which 
had been accumulating in him for 
twenty years. The scene ran 3% 
follows: The King: “Speak, Sirrah. 
Who waits for me without?” The 
Stage-hand: “Sire! ’Tis Don John-- 
the Bastard!” 
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+ sexy.) and now when life is so full for you, always the beautiful has 
it. You called and the right kind of women have listened. To the ones 
tors. who know, it is the gold that truthfully glitters—not the tinsel. 
The unusual has an irresistible appeal for them. 
| You could buy other silverware as useful as Heirloom Plate. 
But how could you buy tradition and that invisible difference 
from the commonplace, unless you chose Heirloom Plate? We 
‘do not know and our working life is spent with silverware. 
ds the lg ; F oa ‘d Cabi- 
“ we Choose Heirloom Plate with our assurance and the confirma- peony rm rare 
eligible tion of your own judgment that here is a need of yours that 160 to 234 pieces 
yer had nothing else can exactly satisfy. See Heirloom Plate at your ing ¥ 9? + 
bes jeweler’s. Write for illustrated folder with detailed prices. $380. 
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UP, UP, UP goes Franklin power—again today! 
Speed, naturally, keeps pace. And smoothness, 
spectacularly, does even more. The great 25th 
Anniversary Franklin, possessed of power-and-speed 
that compares favorably even with cars specializing 
in it, gives it to you with an unequaled vibration- 
free smoothness! 

Now, thanks to Franklin, you can get what no 
owner has ever before enjoyed. Instant acceleration 
for the getaway and the run-around, abundant ability 
for the hardest hills, thrilling 
speed for the open road —plus 
smoothness at all speeds that 
no other car today can offer. 






Come and drive this great 
car. Franklin’s established 
advantages are all there—many 
greater than ever. And accom- 






\ 


en. <egleillllin. 
The 254 
Anniversary 
Franklin 





panying them you will find unrivaled five-passenger 
roominess, and power-speed-smoothness of a new 
order. The 25th Anniversary car is the climax 
of the Franklin policy of always keeping ahead. 


Other features: clear-vision front pillars, broad- 
est passenger view, easiest sitting posture, smallest 
turning circle, crankcase ventilator, counterbalanced 
front wheels, larger balloon tires, new ease of 
steering control, twin-beam headlights, advanced- 
style upholstery, combination cigar-lighter and 
inspection light, rubber battery 
box. 

Coupé now $2490, Sedan 
now $2790. Other types in 
proportion. Fully equipped, 
F. O. B. Syracuse, New York. 
Inquire about the 25th Anni- 
versary Easy Ownership Plan. 
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SMOKING is one of the keen plea- 
sures of life. 


The choice of a cigarette deserves 
your most careful judgment because 
it determines the degree of enjoyment 
you will have. 

Camels welcome comparison on 
every count. Compare their good- 
ness in every way. Each successive 
Camel brings a fresh pleasure no 





Camels add to the joy of living 


matter how constantly you smoke. 

Such mellow mildness can come 
only from the world’s choicest to- 
baccos, supremely blended, with the 
sole purpose of giving you, the 
smoker, a cigarette which you can 
enjoy to the fullest. 

The verdict of the experienced 
smoker is — 


**Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

















Luxury + The improved Packard Eight is the 


supremely luxurious car. It is de- 
signed and built for those favored few who may 
and do demand the comfort and ease of their 
own drawing rooms in motor travel. 


Fast or slow, flashing through the maze of 
metropolitan congestion, or smoothly annihi- 
lating distance at almost aircraft speed in the 
open, Packard passengers know the luxury of 
truly restful transportation. 


PAC KAR 





“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


The graceful beauty of Packard lines, the room- 
iness of the car’s interior, the quiet good taste 
of its upholstery and appointments, the silent 
ease of motion, and the sense of security which 
comes with tremendous power under sure cor 
trol—all contribute to the mental satisfaction 
and physical repose of the Packard Eight owner. 


Here, the discriminating man or woman finds 
ideal performance, beauty, distinction and 


comfort perfectly combined. 
ONE 
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JEWELS 


By Caldwell 


NOTABLE, not only because 
they are new and beautiful, 
but also for the name they 
bear—a name never associated 
with less than supreme qual- 
ity and distinction. 


The Necklace 


Diamonds of unusual cuttings— 
triangular, baguette, and pear 
shape—contribute important ac- 
cent to the beauty of the smaller 


A Ring 


from this collection confers high- 
est cempliment. Its cost may be 
little or much, dependent upon 
the size of the stones; its quality 
absolute and its value the great- 
est for the price paid. 
































Philadelp hia 


J.E.CALDWELL&CO. 
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The Lucky Golfer 
(Continued from page 80) 


from this same foursome tournament, a style that his adversaries cat), 
though in another year. The scene something of that divine fire, thy 
was a certain hole at Woking, where _ perfect rhythm, and by means of thi 
the last two American Walker Cup unconscious imitation excel them, 
teams have played matches. One side selves. It seems a plausible enough 
lay stone dead by the hole in three; explanation in default of a better, 
the other had also played three; their However the question is not of only 
ball was over the green, and directly academic interest, because if Mr, Jones 
between them and the hole was a does still inspire his adversaries to 
small but bosky tree, with a good wonderful feats, his own are mop 
stout trunk. If ever there was a wonderful still, and he very seldom 


hopeless stymie, this was it. Mr. Sid- fails to beat them. 

ney Fry had to play the shot, and he There is another great golfer, 
is not only a fine golfer but has been much older one—who has always 
many times Amateur Billiard Cham- had the reputation of being unlucky, 


pion. Still, this was not billiards, and That is the gallant fighter Sandy 
as we watched in the pouring rain Herd, of whom I was Writing the 
while he microscopically examined other day, and it is certain that his 
the tree, we wished he would be a __ record of but one victory in the Open 
little quicker. Apparently he found Championship is incommensurate 
aloop-hole in the branches, for he took with his quality, particularly jis 
a mashie-niblick and pitched the ball quality as a match player. It is the 
into the tree’s heart. It came through, more singular because in one respect 
as if by magic, pitched, ran a yard or he must be regarded as the luckies 
so and disappeared into the hole. And of all golfers, since he has done 
when afterward we examined the more holes in one than any other 
tree, we could find no loop-hole. So man. Fortune perhaps exhausted her 
it must have been magic. favours in giving him all those un 

If my theory is correct that the wanted ones which he would gladly 
lucky golfers are those who never have bartered for another champion. 
cease from trying, then the converse ship. He has, I think, been unlucky, 
ought to hold good, namely that the but there is a natural as well as a 
permanently unlucky ones are those super-natural explanation of his mis. 
who give up hope too easily. But fortunes. Sandy has always been one 
here I admit that my theory breaks of those who trickle their putts, 
down, because I can think of some The ball with him does not rattle 
exceptionally gallant golfers who against the back of the tin; it creeps in 
seem not to have had their fair share and tumbles over the edge at its las 






















Roberts—Portland, Me. 


GPORTOCASING 


The Different Golf Footgear 


e erfection 
»\ Op fe 


\ 
Zp I .. is a game of perfection. 
ee Perfect rhythm—perfect timing 
—perfect co-ordination—perfect 
freedom of muscles—all attributes 
of the ideal golfer and the requirements which 
make champions. 


An essential factor in this perfection is that the 
footgear be the acme of comfort. That means 
solid stance and a foot ease which means muscu- 
lar freedom. Sportocasins, 
True Moccasins, with all | Sportocasin Achievements 
the comfort that word im- Pe im 
° ° oles in 
plies, are built expressly | at theshawnce Open in 1925 
for golf by gol fers and their Willie Klein, wearing Sportoc- 
hi ’ : h asins, shot the greatest 9-hole 
acnievements prove that score ever made over a cham- 
they fulfil every require- | pionship course. 
ment essential to perfect aaa 


golf. 
That’s the score 
If you want to play a bet- | of the winner of 


j i the 1926 British 
ter gameandenjoy it more, | O° Suing the 
follow the leaders. qualifying round 


at Sunningdale. 








of luck. Today, I couid hardly in- gasp, more often than not urged on 
clude Mr. Bobby Jones in that cate- by frantic brandishings of the club. 







gory; he has had in the last two or A man who is by nature a “trickler” 
three years so many triumphs, though on the green is apt in moments of 
assuredly not more than his skill de- anxiety to putt short, and the first 
serves. But there was a time when — essential in the matter of holing out 
fortune appeared to have a grudge “lucky” shots is to be up to the hole, 
against him. In championship after “Gin the hole was aye a yaird nearer 
championship he ran into somebody — till him, my fawther wad be a gud: 
who was playing the supremely good _ putter,” Young Tommy used to say 
round of his life. I shail not myself of Old Tom Morris with, it must be 
easily forget the golf played by Mr. confessed, a touch of impiety. If 
Sweetser against him at Brookline in only the hole had been an inch nearer 
1922, when he began by holing a to him I fancy Herd’s record of 
pitch at the second hole and continued championships would not have stopped 
in a quite inhuman vein till the match at one. 
was over. Incidentally also, in our No doubt one conclusion of the 
Amateur Championship at Muirfield whole matter is this, that the less we 
this year, young Mr. Jameson—all think of being lucky or unlucky the 
credit to him—played probably bet- better for us. A friend of mine talk- 
ter than he had ever played in his ing to me the other day about a very 
life, when he beat the great Bobby good golfer, said, “If so-and-so wer: 
by 4 and 3. unlucky, it would take him about a 
The reason I have always heard fortnight to find it out”. Could any 
advanced for this phenomenon is that golfer ask for a more splendid epi- 
Mr. Jones has so smooth and so easy taph? 









134 for 36 Holes 





















What they are and what they i eis 
have done is toid by the book- cangelltiee t00- 
let ‘‘A Sportocasin Why.” ord—and made in 


Sportocasins. 
May we send you a copy? ——— ee ie 








The newest addition to the Sportocasin line—CLUBHOUSE 
SHOES—sport welts for piazza wear. 


Dept. V 


The Sportocasin Co., Yarmouth, Maine 
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N a setting of architectural dignity 

a feeling of livableness has been 
created in this interior by grouping a 
deep-seated sofa and chairs about the 
Georgian fireplace, the book-shelves 
gracefully enclosed in the paneled walls 
accentuating the feeling of warmth and 
hospitality. ~~ Y ENC ENG 


@ There is an abiding charm about 
such a room, an atmosphere of accus- 
tomed well-being . . . symbolized time 











New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


and again at these Galleries in a series 
of decorative ensembles in which age- 
mellowed treasures of another day find 
congenial companionship in reproduc- 
tions wrought by our community of 
cabinetmakers. Y NS) aN) 


@ Before a sympathetic background, 
such objects grow upon one’s affection 
with further acquaintance, until the 
purpose of utility is almost forgotten in 
the joy of their possession. © Y 


INCORPORATED 


— Peal Une Galleries 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 45th Streets 
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If you are 


have 
Try this Wew Way 


TOUGH beard and a tender face put a big respon- 
sibility on a razor. Even a keen edge needs all the 
help you can give it. 
But there is a new shaving cream that makes any razor 
work faster and smoother. It is uncompromising with 
unruly whiskers but mild and soothing to the ten- 
derest skin. 


Fougére Royale is its name. It was made for the man 
who is inclined to be fussy about his face. 


Fougére Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving Cream absorbs 
brushesful of water and whips up a close, fine-textured, 
beard-softening lather with the refreshing odor of 
Royal Fern. 

Ask your druggist today for the fifty-cent tube of 
Fougére Royale, or send a dime for a trial tube that 
will show you this new way to “the better shave.” 






Fougere Royale After-Shaving Lotion is soothing, 
healing and cooling after a close shave. Restores mots- 
ture to the skin, evaporates quickly and is not sticky. 
It’s a new product but most druggists already have it. 

—75c. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 






Eos? ale, $1.25 
tale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 





Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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Notes on European Motoring 


(Continued from page 85) 


of the roof, which harmonizes with the 
general body contour, and not only acts 
as a sun shield, but keeps the rain from 


the front wind shield in bad weather. - 


The external covering throughout is 
of the new fabric leather cloth which 
is now being used as an alternative to 
ordinary paint-work. The advantages 
of this leather are that it can easily be 
cleaned with soap and water and that 
it is not marked by rain drops. On 
many of these models there is no 
running board, the mudguards finish- 
ing short over each wheel. Instead of 
a running board there is a small iron 
step which should be as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

The same points are illustrated by 
the new “Double-six” Daimler and the 
13-60 horse power Ballot, a new and 
successful French make. The Daimler 
is essentially a luxury. -It is one of the 
most costly cars in the market and, in- 
cidentally, one of the most efficient. 
The Ballot is a very much smaller and 
less expensive car, but with the Wey- 
mann saloon body, it has much distinc- 
tion, having a very comfortable inte- 
rior. It is typical of the lines followed 
by the best French body builders. In 
the Ballot car the doors are somewhat 
differently arranged, all of them open- 
ing in the same direction, whereas in 
the Sunbeam and the Daimler the doors 
are opened in opposite directions and 
the handles are in the centre side by 
side, much in the manner of cupboard 
doors. In order to give additional space 
for entry, the rear door of the Ballot 


is partly extended over the back wheel 
an idea which has been adopted by 
several modern builders. 

There is one other type of car Popu. 
lar amongst those who desire an ultra. 
smart town car, and that is the Pull. 
man Limousine de Ville. This car again 
illustrates the rigid severity and lone 
unbroken line which are essentiaj 
in a smart car today. As regards the 
interior fitting of nearly all modem 
saloon cars, the most important detail 
is the fitting of the two small Seats, 
which in these crowded days are a). 
most a necessity, although the car js 
invariably more comfortable Without 
them. The most satisfactory are wha 
is known as the “bucket” type, but, un. 
fortunately, these cannot be removed 
from view when not in use, and the 
body must necessarily be, built very 
large to accommodate them. The arm. 
chair type which fold flush and face 
forward are really the most conve. 
nient. The interior panel-work isnoy. 
adays not nearly so elaborate as jp 
former years, it being considered good 
taste to have everything as plain as 
possible. Quartered mahogany, used 
without inlay of any description, is the 
most’ popular wood-work. The jp. 
terior upholstery is now usually of 
good leather and a soft suéde leather 
has just been produced, which is almost 
as supple as cloth. Unfortunately this 
leather has to be continuously brushed 
in order to prevent its losing colourand 
softness, and this brushing naturally 
detracts from its wearing qualities, 


“Marching Through Java” 


(Continued from page 51) 


my host in the thatched council-room 
of the kampong, the. dull chant of 
village boys sounded far-off. Before 
us about their charcoal fires the 
women sold rice-pellets wrapped in 
banana leaves, and the older men 
stroked and petted their fighting- 
cocks, and timid girls with frangipani 
blossoms in their dark hair drew their 
sarons about their breasts and smiled 
back from the shadows; and the dim 
village-square pulsed with the ab- 
scrbed, earthy life of native Java that 
the tourist, wandering rapidly down 
a long museum of volcanoes and old 
statuary, never knows by day... . 

In the lobby of the Oranje at Soer- 
abaia, on our way to Bali, we met a 
group of American tourists who had 
just finished doing Java; and after we 
had discovered that we both subscribed 
to the New York Times and read the 
Daily Mirror (which made us first 
cousins, at least) we compared notes 
over a seidel of Kloster Bier on our 
journey through the Dutch East Indies. 
They were very shocked to find I had 
not seen the Boroboedoer. They had 
seen the Boroboedoer, they assured me. 
Was it the Boroboedoer, now? Yes, 
of course it was the Boroboedoer. See, 


here was the entry in their diary: 
“Saw the Boroboedoer. Hotel fair, 
excellent roads. Leaving tomorrow 
Djokjakarta. .. .” 

And they could not understand how 
I had missed the Bromo. Of course 
they had seen the Bromo; they hada 
snap of it somewhere, taken from their 
car. The Bromo was that volcano, 
wasn’t it? Yes.” And hadn’t I seen 
the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg? 
Boy, O, boy, I sure missed something 
there; I’d have liked the Botanical 
Gardens at Buitenzorg. They’re the 
biggest in the world, it says. But of 
course I must have done the Sultan’s 
Palace at Djokja? No? The Sand 
Sea? Papandajan? 

They looked at me with puzzled 
expressions. No volcanoes; no tem- 
ples. Hell, man, I hadn’t seen Java. 
Think of coming all this way and 
then missing the Boroboedoer! Ha. 
They shook their heads, and emptied 
their seidels of Kloster Bier; and pres- 
ently a gong somewhere banged three 
times, and the group clucked with a 
massive satisfaction, ruffled _ their 
wings, and waddled into the dining- 
room. 


Rijst-tafel! 
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S GUESTS ENTER—the first impression is the table 
covering! To have the correct table covering is an outstand- 
ing point of etiquette. All authorities agree—Linen Damask table- 
cloths and napkins are correct! 

There is a thrill for the hostess who has set her table on Linen 
son Damask when she sees the glow of pleasure on the faces. of her 
But of guests at the beauty this snowy white background has given her 
ye china, glass and silver. 
ips, Be sure the Linen Damasks you buy are Irish or Scottish, for 
uzzled | these have been prized by generations of hostesses for their super- 
Beek lative, lasting beauty and their fair prices. 


Java. fF 
7 7 Booklet on Table Decoration 


Ha. 
nptied Many new ideas in table decoration and much other helpful infor- 


_ mation for the hostess is contained in this booklet. EMILY POST, : 
viha ft the author of “Etiquette”, the Blue Book of Social Usage, has written 
their with charm and authority about Linen Damask in the foreword of a 


ining- new booklet, “We Dine On Linen Damask”. Send 2 5c to Dept. F-6 
The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


LINEN DAMASK 


TABLECLOTHS GG” NAPKINS 


\ LNs Comtech _) 
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The Shelley 


This three-button model for young gentle- 
men is marked by its ultra-refined ten- 
dencies and its freedom from “collegiate” 
extremes. § This refinement is as 
carefully carried out in the colors and 
patterns of its fine woolens as in the 
smart conservatism of its cut. J The 
Shelley is one of several special 
models prepared for the Spring 
season andnow being shown by 
merchant outfitters to young 
men of the Universities, 
business and the profes- 
sions. J Thelabel belowis 


carried by each model. 


MURRAY 


|_ eal 


ADLER R@@HESTER 





ADLER: RG@CHESTER 
Clothes 


Made by 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER-ROCHESTER, INC. 
NEW YORK + ROCHESTER + LOS ANGELES 
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Mary Stannard and the Rev. Mr. Hayden 


(Continued from page 53) 


prisoner goes on the witness stand 
in his own behalf, his lawyers play 
their best card: Mrs, Hayden gives her 
testimony. Every day she has been in 
Court, serious, devoted, grief-stricken 
to tears, and usually carrying a bou- 
quet of flowers from her admirers, or 
from her husband’s friends. Now she 
stands in statuesque pose, her hand 
raised to take the oath: a handsome 
and noble looking woman, gowned in 
black. She wins the Court by her ap- 
parent truthfulness. She alone, of all 
living persons, had some opportunity 
to know what her husband was doing 
in the crucial hours of that afternoon, 
from one to four, when the murder 
was committed. He was, so he says, 
in the wood-lot, piling a very small 
amount of wood in a very long period 
of time. He was, so the prosecutors 
aver, the unidentified man whom an- 
other witness saw going,toward Whip- 
poorwill Rock. The village is so smail 
that it is possible for the State to show 
what every other inhabitant was doing 
that afternoon. 

Mrs. Hayden’s testimony does not 
prove a complete alibi for her husband; 
perhaps it is the more convincing for 
that reason. But it does corroborate 
his story at many of the points. When 
the cross-examiner attempts to ask her 
if she would tell the truth against 
her beloved husband, even if the 
truth should destroy him, the ques- 
tion is excluded by the Court, and 
Mrs. Hayden is excused from the 
Witness stand. 

The 1870’s vanish on the night The 
Pirates of Penzance is first sung—and 
the eighties come in, and the Hayden 
trial is soon in its third month. The 
long suffering jury has listened to one 
hundred and_ seventy-six witnesses. 
There were twelve professors, eight 
of them from Yale, who talked about 
arsenical octohedrons, and about the 
corpuscles in the blood of goats, pigs, 
dogs, rabbits and men. Some of them 
supported Professor Dana, while others 
contradicted him. There were wit- 
nesses both for and against the theory 
of Mr. Hayden’s undue intimacy with 
Mary Stannard. There was Mr. Hay- 
den himself, who made a good impres- 
sion as a witness. 

On a Friday afternoon in the middle 
of January, the jury goes out to con- 
sider their verdict. They have heard 
a charge from the Court, which Mr. 
Hayden’s friends and counsellors in- 
dignantly describe as an argument for 
the prosecution. The spectators in the 
court room remain to hear the result. 
Monday has come; the jurymen have 
not gone home, as they had hoped, 
for the Sabbath. Let us look into the 
jury-room. 

It is a queer sight. The floor is 
ankle-deep with wood-shavings, for 
these twelve Connecticut Yankees live 
at a period before the old American 
custom of whittling has gone out. 
Nearly every one of them has a jack- 
knife, and as there is a fire in the room, 
(it is cold mid-winter weather out- 
doors) there are plenty of sticks to 
whittle. So, as they talk, and argue, 
and chew tobacco or smoke pipes, as 
they ballot and ballot again and again, 
and finally rage and roar at the obsti- 
nate juror, they dissect these sticks of 
wood into long, sweet-smelling strips 


of soft pine, until the carpet disappears 
and the jurors wade in shavings, 

Some of them are toasting their 
stockinged feet before the fire; som. 
are asleep on the benches; a few of 
them ceaselessly walk, like Panthers, 
round and round the table. Othex 
play tic-tac-toe, or discuss the politica) 
situation in Maine, which happens to 
be exciting at this moment, One 
or two take turns in shaking their 
fists and shouting at the obstinate 
juror. 

This person is named David BR 
Hotchkiss, a brown-haired farmer of 
thirty years. He is of middle height 
he has a thin face, his complexion i 
tallowy, and, like Mr. Hayden, he has 
adorned his chin with a scraggly 
goatee. He has ill-fitting clothes and 
old-fashioned spectacles: I fancy the 
lenses are rectangular, and that they 
have brass rims. Altogether Hotch. 
kiss is a comic figure, and an object of 
loathing to the other eleven men. Op 
Friday aftetnoon he “hunched up” on 
a chair in one corner of the room, and 
“fended himself with both hands” 
when the others approached. He 
makes his few remarks in a squeak, 
and his favorite utterance is “No! 
No! No!” 

He wishes—most uncharitably, think 
the others—to see the Rev. Mr. Hay- 
den in prison for life. For one day 
and a night, with two or three others 
to support him, he held out for a ver. 
dict which would have sent the clergy. 
man to the gallows. 

On only one matter were they all 
agreed. With the sound common-sense 
of the American farmer (or the bas 
stupidity of yokels, if you prefer) 
they had thrown the expert testimony 
overboard at the start. All of Pro. 
fessor Dana’s travels among the arsenic 
works of England, all of his days and 
nights with his microscope, all of his 
learned testimony, as well as that of 
the other professors and doctors, were 
a total waste of time so far as these 
twelve citizens were concerned. The 
sole point which interested them 
was this: was Mrs. Hayden to be 
believed? 

“Yes”, said eight of them. “No”, 
said Hotchkiss, and three others. But 
the three dwindled, to two and then to 
one, and finally the ridiculous look- 
ing Hotchkiss was left alone, squeak- 
ing out his defiance, and sticking to 
his guns. 

On Monday they file into Court, 
cross and dishevelled. They cannot 
agree, and they are discharged. And 
ten days later the Rev. Mr. Hayden is 
released on bond; ruined, but free to 
go back to his wife, who has saved 
him. She was a woman of noble ap- 
pearance, and apparent honesty. The 
eleven jurymen would put no trust in 
expert testimony, but they relied on 
their plain common-sense. 

All, that is, except the egregious 
Hotchkiss, He alone mistook her chat- 
acter. He was—so they all said—a 
fuss-budget, a crotchety old crank. 
He was certainly not an attractive fig- 
ure, but as one reflects upon his obsti- 
nacy and wrong-headedness, there rises 
to mind the favourite remark of 9 
many characters in the polite English 
comedies: 

“T wonder!” 
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heey The National City Company, which offers 
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y: The | a Made of fine quality Hatters Furs to resemble 
rust 19 Flannel in appearance and softness. Price $7.00. 


a GB. Altman & Co. 
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of 90 SUNFAST HATS, INC., DANBURY, CONN. 
snglish FLANUL FELTS introduced by D. L. DAVIS 


FLANUL. FELT 


Hats in Models for Town and Country 
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100% wrong. 
The girl at the left is 100% 
wrong. Her hat, inspired by 
Agnés’ “nigger turban”, is of vio- 
lent scarlet, and she wears it on 
the back of her head in a most 
unsmart way. Her dress is of 
black crépe, with applied trimming 
in explosive hues. Her coat... 
observe its horror for yourself! 
From her too-lavish use of pearls 
to her nightmare shoes and gloves, 
she is dressed in the worst possi- 
ble taste. No Vogue-trained 
zoman could ever make such a 
series of mistakes as this. Never! 


Cost, $107 
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100% right 

The girl at the right has spent 
$15.50 less for her complete cos- 
tume—and yet she is smart. She 
wears a black kasha coat with 
narrow leather trimming ($39.50); 
a rose-beige flat crépe dress 
($29.50); a black felt hat ($10.50) 
and patent leather shoes with 
lizard straps ($12). Note her hair. 
Note how she stands, how she 
carries her bag. She is a living 
demonstration that the reading of 
Vogue is not only an education 
and a pleasure, but a course in 
intelligent economy as well. 


Cost, $91.50 











Vogue Saves You Money 


ERE is $100. Can you dress smartly on it? Yes! 
if you know how to use Vogue. 
These two girls are both dressed on a $100 expenditure. 
The costume of the girl on the left is unspeakably bad. 
The girl on the right has spent no more. Yet she is 
smart, from the top of her trim little black felt to the 
tip of her patent leather slipper. 


What is the difference? It is Vogue! 


Good taste is not a question of money, it is a question 
of knowledge, and of time spent in acquiring it. Vogue 
gives you that knowledge. Vogue gives you the fresh 
information, twice a month, that keeps you entirely au 
courant of what smart women, at the moment, consider 
the best taste. Vogue shows you what to leave off, which 
is quite as important as what to put on. 


By reading Vogue, you can take years from your ap- 
parent age, and pounds from your apparent weight. You 


10 issues 


Special 
Offer 


can add thousands of dollars to the effectiveness of your 
clothes allowance. You can save money—literally. You 
can appear chic, even if you have to spend as little as 
$100 on your entire costume. 


Following Vogue’s advice is never expensive. It is, 
rather, the greatest economy in the world. Because then 
you always buy the right thing, and the right thing lasts 
longer, and gives satisfaction to the final wearing. 
Furthermore, Vogue teaches you how to plan your ward- 
robe so that (for example) one hat may complete several 
costumes, one frock may be suited for both day and eve- 
ning, and you need not buy so many different things. 


The wise woman, whether her purse is slim or plump, 
reads Vogue and buys the right thing. The foolish woman 
—well, never mind her! She will always think, poor 
creature, that she cannot afford to subscribe to Vogue. 


of Vogue $2 


Open to New Subscribers Only 





Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
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0) Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning with 
the next issue possible. It is understood that if this order reaches you in time, 
you will send me a copy of the current number without extra charge, making 
ELEVEN inall. I ama new subscriber. 


O Enclosed find $5, for which send me year's subscription (24 issues) of Vogue. 





Street 


City Oe ‘ Men SABE A Re eee ie oe a. 


Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these ll 
issues would cost you $3.85. You can get 
these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and 


mail the coupon today. 
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‘The Lincoln on the Boulevards of the World 
Avenida de Mayo, Ruenes Atrer 


({ In its consistent development, the 
Lincoln has derived many economic 
benefits from the resources of the Ford 
Motor Company — benefits that make 
possible the prices at which Lincoln cars 
are sold. € The Lincoln owner’s invest- 
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ment is even more remarkable because it 
is permanently protected against artifi- 
cial depreciation by a policy of no yearly 
models. ( Furthermore, allimprovements — 

are made with the thought of having <, 
them adaptable to cars already in service. 


A six-brake system 1s now standard on Lincoln cars 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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Not Obtainable Elsewhere! 


Ait Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes 
are made by Johnston & Murphy 
from our own exclusively designed 
lasts and patterns . . . comparable 
only with the very highest grade of 
custom shoemaking. 

The Warren, Illustrated — a full 
pattern, wing tip Brogue, in tan or 
black Scotch calf or Scotch grain. 

















A delightful Tea Service of 
Spode Queensware 
suggested for the Spring hostess! 





NEW 
PHILADELPHIA SHOP 
1511 Chestnut Street 


A complete line of 
our exclusive styles 


FOR SIX AS ILLUSTRATED 


Forty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents 
V. F. 7887 























MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


i] NeW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 
| 954 Chapel Street 


H & 36 Pratt Street ‘ Z 4 
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Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by dha wees 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 














INCORPORATED 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42”” STREET 
CHINA AND GLASS METROPOLITAN OperRA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 











84 BROADWAY~AT WALL STREET 


| 1East 35" Street Near §* venue vo sa ae 
The Real 


Going “The Royal Raiment of Today” | A&rabian Nighis 
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GZ be bad by address- tuous, __illus- 
, Available in ng the WoruMBO _— : 2 
vailable ; urgated, lim- 
‘ y shops present- ' ComPANY at 334 ited cdition. 
a ing the best, } Fourth Avenue, Privately Printed 


America over. | New York City. for Subscribers 
; “In the ‘THOUSAND AND ONE 
NIGHTS’ the tale after all is the thing, 
and the tale is better told by Mardrus 
than by Burton. But let not those who 
are jealous of every word suppose he 
has attained this result by the method 
of a sub-editor. For artistic presentment 
the abhorred shears are not necessary. 
All the superfluities have also a value. 
Burton cut out a great deal. The Mar- 
drus version is very much fuller in de- 
tail.”—The London Times. 
Limited Edition 
Now Nearly Exhausted 
Less than 100 sets of the edition reinain 


unsold. Your opportunity to own these books 
is limited to a very short time. 

Sixteen volumes bound in four 64” by 
9%” by 2” thick. Bound in French boards. 
Oriental motif, gold tops, gilt backs, colored 
end papers. 





E tre /, ° Write for descriptive brochure 
Xi me. Z DINGWALL-ROCK, Ltd., Dept. 223 
: 45 West 45th Street New York City 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 











CoLGATE CasEs 
(Refillable) 
—MATCH OR MEMO-— 
A Refinement, Tvpical cf 
Discerning Hosts 
CASES:—1 or & Assorted Colors. 

MONOGRAM :—Gold or Silver. 
25 Cases (For Match or Memo) $2. 
or COMBINATIONS as follows :— 
25 Cases and 100 Matchpacks $3.50 
25 Cases and 50 Memo Pads.. 3.50 
Specials :—(Packed in Gift Boxes) 
12 Gold decorated Match Cases $1. 
8 Gold decorated Memo Cases with 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 83) 


collars, ties, handkerchiefs, socks and 
underwear can be stored away in 
bureau drawers or extra sliding trays 
fitted into one of the closets, the space 
above being used for hats. In the cup- 
board in which the suits are hung it is 
an excellent idea to install a double 
row of poles, one above the other, so 
that lounge coats may be carried on 
hangers, which will also hold the 
trousers, thereby saving the extra space 
needed to hang trousers their full 
length by separate hangers. The com- 
partment holding overcoats can, of 
course, take only one pole, but in this 
compartment the tail coat for evening 
wear and the morning coat may also 
be hung as they, like the overcoats, 


first consideration. A suit which has 
been pressed and put away for future 
wear must not be crowded in among 
the other suits or else, when it is taken 
out, the freshness that results from 
pressing will be entirely gone. The 
lapels are creased where they should 
not be and there is often a crease in the 
sleeves, which should never appear in 
the properly pressed suit, only because 
it has been jammed too tightly among 
the other clothes. In the average bed- 
room closet, although there may be 
plenty of room for hanging clothes, it 
is not possible to economize on space 
as it is with the well designed wall 
cupboard, which has been worked out 
to measurement and built by a com- 
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Seasonal Sherry Novelties 
Constant Sherry Service 


A LL about you, as you step 

2 into a Sherry Shop, are 
delightful oddities and novel- 
ties imported for your delec- 
tation—and that of your 
guests! And after choosing 
the favors and decorations for 
your entertainment, stop to 
enjoy the afternoon tea for 
which Sherry is famous! 


Curd 


smecom lisa 
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Memo or Tally Refills........... $!.] need plenty of space to hang in. When __petent cabinet maker. For example, 
;. a neste Atk ie re arranging the built-in cupboard, a the photographs illustrating this article ~ 
p2Geld and Exclusive Shops Everywhere space should always be allotted to are taken from the bedroom and ward- 300 Park Avenue 
Cases—l0c a overcoats for the coat closet in the hall robe room of a small bachelor flat in Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
COLGATE. STUDIOS ought to contain only the one or two New York where especial attention has i ; 
— overcoats being worn at the moment. of necessity been given to the prob- The Waldorf-Astoria ( 
351 W. Sand Street New York, U.S. A. In the care of clothes, space is the lem of adequately housing clothes. New York 
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English Broadcloth Charming, colourful 
Shi Tea or Fruit 

irts KNIVES, FORKS 
These shirts are made of special high lustre and SPOONS 


Broadcloth woven and finished in England. 
Box center pleat down entire front with six 
buttons. French cuffs, negligee neckband. Cus- 
tom tailored. White. 





direct from France 
for the up-to-date 











lec! mail, $5. the shirt, one $5 for 6 pieces hostess. 

Also in Blue, Tan, or Grey with separate Coral Pink 
soft matching collar. Leaf Green 
By mail, $5.50 the shirt with collar, postpaid. Latest model. French Blue B 
For ome and oy woven’ onions tallered Best quality Lapis Blue 

ith tta , dclot ite, el 
wan ur ives. = does si Je ivorine handles, Ps — 

By mail, $5.50, postpaid. gilt blades. acquer Ne 
When ordering state style, colour, size a as 


of neckband and length of sleeves desired. 


Crystal Spool Links 


Smart spool crystal cuff links with rigid 
shaft that holds the cuffs correctly. Colours: 
Azure, Sapphire, Emerald, Garnet and Topaz. 
By mail, $3.50 boxed, three 
sets for $10. postpaid. 


Albert Beonard George: 





TABLEand DESSERT 
KNIVES and FORKS 


now available. 


THE MIRACLE SHIRT 


The open back dress shirt saves 
temper and time. Put in the studs 
before dressing. Tuxedo shirts; 
$8.00 each, 3 for $22.50. Dress Pique 
shirts; $7.50, 3 for $20.00. Please 
mention collar size and sleeve length. 





With rustless 
steel blades 





QUIGLEY-EHRET 608 Madison Avenue New York man a 
14East 48th Street, New York City Importers Haberdashers Shirtmakers nse <=" I 

















Available now— 
The smartest shirt for Spring 


HIS SPRING the smartest shirts fea- 
ture a soft attached collar with moder- 
ately long points, barrel cuffs and the single 
front pleat a little wider than the usual. 


SMART CLOTHES 


Have all the char 1 
acter and correct 
ness which distin 4 
guish custom i 








Conforming to this tendency, we offer a tailoring. 
special model, which embodies these im- $37 50 
portant features. e 

: ‘ and more 
Tailored in our own custom workrooms, 
these shirts are now available, ready-to- Ready to put on 


wear, in the finest Scotch madras. Exclu- 
sive with us, they cannot be had elsewhere. 
Colours—blue, gray, green and tan. Also 
in plain white cheviot. Price postpaid 
$4.50. In ordering please specify—1. Col- 
our wanted, 2. Collar size, 3. Sleeve length. 


Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirt makers—Importers—Haberdashers 














Most clothing advertising is an 
avalanche of adjectives. All we 
have to say is this: Here you 
can buy a good suit for 
$34.50 to $47.50. 


Golf School, Two Instructors, Reasonable Rates 


Nar, 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 





BRUMLEY'S 


5 WEST 46th STREET 

Right off ‘the Avenue” 
177 BROADWAY 
our Wau Street 
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FURNISHERS 
; UNECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V. 















We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 

Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
&7SO110 SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 











By Appointment 


Fine Riding & 
Canes Driving 
Sticks Whips of 
and Every 
Umbrellas Description 





SWAINE* ADENEY 


185 Picca dilly 


LONDON + ENGLAND 








Ivan Narb: Abstract Sculptor of the Cosmic 


(Continued from page 76) 


in closing, the present writer begs to 
apologize for the incompleteness of 
this little essay. Her only hope is that 
she has at least avoided the pitfall of 
analysis into which many would-be 
critics of this new, unrecognizable 
sculpture have humiliatingly tumbled. 
As previously stated, the very essence 
of Ivan Narb’s art is its perfect 
unanalysability. Once analysis is ap- 
plied, all is lost. Either you instine- 
tively feel the beauty inherent in these 
occult forms, wrought by the mysteri- 
ous hand of genius from lowly mate- 
rials, from humble substances which 
have never before been called upon to 
bear the lofty message of aesthetic 
emotion, or—to put it bluntly—you do 
not. In the former case, you partici- 
pate in a kind of religious experience, 


a new world opens its iridescent por- 
tals to your enraptured senses and your 
soul basks in the eternal sunshine of 
cosmic existence; whereas, in the latter 
case, you are a doomed spirit, forever 
suffering the trivial torments of ordi- 
nary humdrum, common or garden 
life. 

For example: to the privileged man 
or woman or child who perceives the 
secret locked in Ivan Narb’s sculpture, 
a certain vaguely ellipsoidal form, of 
which I am now clearly thinking, is 
a source of irrevocable bliss, of cease- 
less revelation, of unending joy. To 
someone whose eyes are sealed by 
materialistic considerations, this same 
form is merely a potato. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is our duty 
and our privilege to choose. 


Virginia Valli 


(Continued from page 70) 


William Fox. 

Mr. Fox has often been called by 
light-headed film critics “the Ford 
of the films”. No one should quarrel 
with such a weighty opinion. It must 
be remembered that Mr. Ford makes 
the Lincoln car, and that William 
Fox made What Price Glory, pro- 
nounced by many intelligent critics, 
both in New York and in Hollywood, 
“one of the finest pictures ever made”. 

It was courage and beauty which 
lifted her out of the smoky atmos- 
phere of Chicago’s South Side. These 
qualities may, within the next few 
years, place her among the finest ac- 
tresses on the screen. 

The force of her dual rebellion has 
done much for her. This is evident 
from the fact that she is now being 
cast for réles of emotional depth. 

She is not sentimental. Her sensi- 
bilities are keen; her nature sensitive. 


OL 


It is said in Hollywood that the 
Czar from Sullivan, Indiana—Mr. 
Will Hays—permitting, William Fox 
will have Miss Valli play Iris March 
in The Green Hat. This should at 
last give her scope for all the skill 
and subtlety of which she is so sure 
a master, 

There are those who doubt Mr. 
Arlen’s ability as a writer. But as a 
judge of beauty he is supreme. He 
selected Miss Valli to play Iris March 
—and with his own shrewd eyes. 

Miss Valli is also one of the 
numerous young ladies who have 
awakened the literary interest of the 
romantic Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
the novelist. She was, it is said, the 
inspiration for his story Rosemary 
Roselle. 

She will shortly appear in The 
Wedding Ring, adapted from H. G. 
Wells’ story, Marriage. 
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COLLEGE BROGUE 
Custom Built 


Martin’s Scotch Grain 
Full Leather Lined 


STYLE 1012 §$ 12 
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Byrne Hackett, Pres. 


THE 
Brick Row Book SuHop 


INCORPORATED 
19 East 47th Street, New York 
30 Broad St., New York 


5@ Among recent sales of in- 
terest have been a group of 
exquisite Elzevirs and Al- 
dines to a gentleman who 
has just returned from Italy, 
and who found on our shelves 
a choicer lot of these charm- 
ing bibelots than he had been 
able to find in Italy. 


S@We had the good fortune 
to secure Dr. Johnson’s Bible. 
This treasure showed copious 
use by the Great Man and 
has found a proper and per- 
manent home. 


5@ Visitors to the Brick Row 
are certain to find items of 
unusual interest, and are al- 
ways welcome. 


Murray Hill 
2711-2712 


Eanover 


ELEP N 
TEL HONE 4735 








GUE’S BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE, by THE 
EDITORS OF VOGUE, 
treats of social conventions 
with a distinction and charm 
that no other book on the 
subject may even claim to 
possess. 
You will be glad to own this 
book, which pronounces with 
the authority of Vogue’s long 
experience as the arbiter of 
social contacts. 


On sale at good 
bookstores or by 
mail; $4 postpaid 


VOGUE 


GREENWICH CONNECTICUT 
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557 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Presents the 
foremost in 
SHIRTS—PYJAMAS— 


UNDERWEAR—SOX 
and MEN’S NECKWEAR 


Ready to wear or 
made to personal 
measure in JAPAN 

















oA word about CoLor 
in clothes for Gentlemen 


HE “drab decade” of men’s habiliments 
is rapidly fading. The man who once 
took pride in the conservatively grey uniformity 
of his wardrobe now finds himself apart--and 


almost alone. 





The present penchant for color is not a “fad”... it 
has come about gradually—and is here to stay. For men 
have discovered two very simple factors which have fos- 
tered the development of this tendency—color harmony 


and Seautiful fabrics. 





Color harmony is not new .. . only so in its application 
to modern men’s dress. Our colonial ancestors knew and 
accepted it. Today men are applying it to modern clothes, 
carefully studying the harmonious relations of suits and 


shees, hats and hose, cravats and ’kerchicfs. 





Beautifully designed fabrics, however, are new. Never 
in the history of woolen weaving has there been such a 
choice of rich color and distinctive design. Go to your 
clothier and ask him to show you clothes made of Strong- 
Hewat Virgin Wool Fabrics. Note the clearness of the 
color in even the darkest shades. This 


color is possible only in finest, new wool—Virgin W'oc!. 


clear, rich 





Tyranny and the Volstead Act 


(Continued from page 46) 


the law. This is not only possible but 
very probable. It needs only* an 
awakening sense of duty in our legis- 
lative bodies. 

But let us ask ourselves another 
question. Is there not a way of ridding 
ourselves of the prohibition law with- 
out changing the Constitution and 
without repealing the Volstead Act? 
History answers this question very 
plainly. It is well enough for people 
to declare that laws must be enforced 
simply because they are on the statute 
books, but everyone who is familiar 
with history knows that laws are not 
enforced simply for that reason. They 
never have been and they never will 
be. And that for the simple reason 
that the public moves a good deal 
faster than its legislative bodies. Again, 
legislative bodies are always mindful 
of large, powerful and cohesive or- 
ganizations, and the promoters of pro- 
hibition have bzen well and thoroughly 
organized for years. 

When a man says that every law 
should be enforced simply because it 
is on the statute books, he is usually 
thinking of some particular law which 
he, personally, wants to see enforced. 
This is, often enough, the prohibiticn 
law. 

No one obeys every law or wants 
every law obeyed. To support the 
virtue of obedience to law, General 
Grant is reported to have said, on one 
occasion: “The way to get rid of a 
bad law is to enforce it”. He may 
have said it; but history is silent as 
to where he heard the authority for 
it. He certainly did not hear a his- 
torian, or a philosopher, or a wise 
man, say it. Because a law is best got 
rid of when it is mot enforced. A real 
law is a part of the life of a people, 
and not a dead thing that may have 
once had something to do with it. 
Our statute books are filled with use- 
less, forgotten rudimentary laws (just 
as our bodies are filled with rudi- 
mentary organs of whose very pur- 
poses we are no longer aware). It is 
not worth while to kill such bad 
laws; they are already dead. 

There are thousands of pertinent 
instances of this fact in history. The 
teaching of the Christian Religion was 
forbidden, in the Roman Empire, by 
the sternest laws. Thousands of peo- 
ple were put to death for teaching it; 
many in the most horrible ways; 
and still therecontinued to be Chris- 
tians, and still they went on teaching 
their doctrine. The Christians of 
that time did not say that such Roman 
laws must be enforced simply he- 


cause they were on the statute 

The laws against witchcraft, which 
claimed tens of thousands of vic 
and which persisted until nearly ty, 
hundred years ago, were rendered 
innocuous not only because the people 
protested against them, but because 
juries would no longer convict Witches, 

For centuries, heresies of all] sorts 
were punishable by the most terrify. 
ing tortures, and yet brave people pro. 
claimed their religious views, and died 
for them, until a more enlightened 
public had grown up and refused ap 
longer to enforce such barbaric Jaws 
Inquisitors continued to be elected, ang 
to hold office, long after the custom 
of torturing a “heretic” was dead, 
Their only duty was to draw their 
salaries. A large part of the criminal 
code of England which, up to the 
beginning of the last century, punished 
some hundred and fifty offenses with 
death, was rendered non-effective be. 
cause English juries simply would not 
convict. Many of the old blue Jays 
of New England have not been taken 
from our statute books, but they haye 
nevertheless died a natural death, for 
the simple reason that the people re. 
fused to pay any attention to them, 
They were so little a part of the life 
of the people that they did not need 
repealing. 

In the same way, it is interesting 
to read the statutes for Sunday ob 
servance in the various states of the 
Union, and see how few of them are 
obeyed today! These statutes forbid 
pleasure trips in automobiles, picnics, 
golf, baseball games—in short, any 
and all sorts of pleasure, or games, 
on the Sabbath day. These laws are 
all on the statute books today, but 
they have been repealed in the best 
possible way, not by legislation or 
law, but by the will of the people, 
Similarly, the constitutional amend- 
ments which guaranteed the rights of 
negroes, were followed, in most of the 
states of the Union, by laws expressly 
providing that negroes should have 
every right, in any public place, that 
is accorded to the whites, but there is 
no place in the United States where 
they have really been granted thes 
rights. 

a) a. ae Ge 

Finally, the experience of the last 
six or seven years ought not only to 
convince fair minded Americans that 
the prohibition law cannot be enforesd 
but that it should not be enforced. 

The law is an imposition upon in- 
dividual freedom. It is Tyranny mae 
querading under the disguise of Law. 


Putting Mother in Her Place 


(Continued from page 88) 


STRONG-HEWAT 
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Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEw Y ORK 











old man McCobb. Into this stainless 
setting there enters an ingratiating 
bootlegger who conceives the pretty 
idea that she lease him her home for 
his own sinister purposes. Carrie 
McCobb fights with a Yankee craft 
that beats her opponent at his own 
game. 

Clare Eames clothes this tribute to 
the ungainly, austere virtues with an 
art that wins one irresistibly to their 
beauty, and.in the acutely understand- 


ing scoundrel that Alfred Lunt makes 
of the bootlegger, she has the perfect 
antagonist. The piece as a whole 
maintains this quality of  shrew%, 
homely observation. 

With the establishment of these two 
plays, made so obviously from th 
American scene and by a duly a 
credited native son, the Guild firmly 
silences those fretful murmurs COM 
cerning unseemly attention to “foreiga 
plays”. 
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Son of King Gustav and famous as an 

. sailor, soldier, poet and writer 

of books of travel and plays. The prince 

is but one of the many scions of royalty 

and nobility the world over who smoke 
and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 


eee 
TRANSLATION, 
to inform you that I have smoked the 


‘excellent Melachrino cigarettes and found _* 


and agreeable aroma. 


WILHELM 








Interior of the SERIES 36 
enclosed drive limousine 





PIERCE-ARROW: INAUGURATES$ 
A-NMEW-MODE-IN- INTERIORS 


f fhe world has long looked 
to Pierce-Arrow for the rich- 
est and finest of motor car bodies. Yet 
who dreamed that even Pierce-Arrow 
would ever achieve the effects of 
beauty which the interiors of the new 
SERIES 36 enclosed cars reveal? The 
seats are deeply cushioned lounges. 
The fabrics, of exquisite texture, are 
faultlessly hand-tailored. The spe- 


PIER 


{ ORIGINATED BY PIERCE-ARROW ESPECIALLY 
(FOR THE NEW SERIES 36 ENCLOSED BODIES § 


cially designed appointments such as 
door handles, window controls and 
lighting fixtures are of dull-finished 





SERIES 36 SERIES 80 


138-inch wheelbase in fif- 130-inch wheelbase in twelve 
teen body styles. Enclosed body styles and 26 color op- 
cars $5875 and up tions $2895 and up 


Prices quoted are at Buffalo without addition of the government 

tax. Pierce-Arrow four-wheel brakes and Houdaslle shock ab- 

sorbers are standard equipment on both chassis. B. K. Booster 
Brake unit standard on Series 36. Write for catalog. 











heavily plated gold. But the 
wonderful thing about these 
new SERIES 36 enclosed bodies is 
that although quality has been rigid- 
ly maintained, they actually cost less. 
There is no limitation as to body 
colors and no extra cost for unusual 
effects of color. Upholstery choices are 
virtually unlimited. The Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


E-ARROW 








BODY COLOR IS $5875 AT BUFFALO 













SERIES 36 ENCLOSED DRIVE LIMOUSINE IN ANY DESIRED 
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Always fresh— 
Wrapped in heavy foil. 
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Marlboro Bridge Score 
sent free upon request. 


Created by 


PHILIP MORRIS*& Co. L® Inc 
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cott'y. West-End-of-London ic 
in New York 


_.. tailoring at its best plus an 
extensive range of exclusive British fabrics, has 
established the reputation of Bernard Weatherill among 
generations of English gentlemen. 

For the past three years, we have maintained an exact 
duplicate of our Conduit Street, London, shop in New 
York. And the growth of our New York business, 
largely from personal recommendations, leads us to 
believe that the services we offer are equally acceptable 
to discerning Americans. 

Incidentally, our unique buying facilities in Lon- 
don enable us to offer the finest type of custom tailoring 
at prices below those ruling elsewhere. 

We.should be pleased to show you examples of our 
work and our unlimited range of fine fabrics for Spring, 
without obligation to purchase. 


Bernard Weatherill ) 


Civil and Sporting Tailor 
557 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


Sole agents in Americ1 for Bernard Weatherili Ltd. of London, Royal Warrant Holders 



































HOW MANY PEOPLE 


are you? 


RE you just one person? The one all your friends know? 
The one you’ve lived with all your life until you’re so 
tired of her you could yell? 
Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be 
a cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? 
You need New York! 
You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. If 
not, youll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 
yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person. 
Ask us about special schoo's in vovr field today. 


There’s no charge. It’s one of our free services tothe 
readers of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New York City 
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Healthy hair is strong, clean, abundant 


Thin, lifeless 
hair will 
soon go 


ULL, lifeless hair— gradu- 

ally getting thinner and 
thinner—is starving at the roots. 
Or the scalp, lacking vitality to 
fight infection, has fallen prey 
to dandruff. 


In either case baldness threat- 

ens. Yet the hair can be restored 
to health with a few moments’ 
daily care: 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then with firm fingers move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, to work 
the tonic down to the very hair roots. 
Brush the hair while still moist. It will 
lie smoothly just the way you want it. 
After the very first treatment your 
scalp feels toned and invigorated! 
You will be amazed at the improved 
appearance of your hair after only 
a few days of this care. 


For this Pinaud treatment de- 
stroys dandruff and stimulates scalp 
circulation to feed the hair to new 
growth and vigor. 


Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at 
any drug or department store today. 
(Signature of Ed. Pinaud on each 
bottle.) Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Avenue, New York — sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 





ED. PINAUD’S 
Eau de Quinine 
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There’s only one 


Dundee 


HOSE who know Keiller’s want to know 

no other marmalade. And no wonder! 
The original marmalade, discovered in 
1700, is still the favorite of those who 
take their breakfasts seriously. All the 
purity and nourishment of the first home 
made recipe is still outstanding in the 
world-famous “White Stone Jars of Bon- 
nie Dundee.” 


The coupon will bring enough Dundee 
to show you why it’s preferred! 


and 
that’s 





KEILLERS 


DUNDEE 


MARMALAD 


James Keriier & Sons 
146 W. 22nd St., 
New York City 
Please send me a helping of genuine Dundee, in one of the “‘wee white pots.” 


rc 7 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Enclosed are 6c in stamps for the postage. 
l | 
I ! 
I | 
l | 
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Name....... 


Address............. 
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The New Game of Contract Bridge 


(Continued from page 59) 


bid for in the final bid. 

Here was an extension of Slam- 
bidding. Just as you had to bid for a 
Grand Slam to get your thousand 
points, and had to bid for a Small 
Slam to get your two hundred and 
fifty, so now you have to-bid for five 
diamonds or five clubs to score a game 
and for four spades or hearts, and 
for three no-trumps, to score a game. 
Game bids thus become logical off- 
springs of Slams and every hand takes 
on an absorbing interest. Constant 
calculation must be made, according 
to your standing in the rubber. The 
state of the score becomes of vital 
importance. Big prizes are surely 
here, but they are not given free— 
they must be earned. 

In the construction of the game of 
Contract great skill has been shown. 
The game has been brewed from four 
major ingredients. 

First: the vital spark which il- 
lumines the whole game is the denial 
of the game to those who do not bid 
for it. If you bid but one heart and 
get four you can score but one trick 
toward game. Either your judgment 
was faulty or you lacked courage. To 
be sure, you cannot be deprived of the 
other three tricks you have won, but 
they must be rewarded in the honour 
column with fifty points apiece. 

Second: the increase in the suit 
values, making no-trumps 35, spades 
and hearts both 30 (though spades 
outrank hearts in the bidding) and 
diamonds and clubs both 20 (diamonds 
outranking clubs). This rectifies the 
discrepancy apparent in Auction 
where, if you lose your contract un- 
doubled, you go down fifty a trick, 
while surplus tricks count you only 
from six to ten according to the 
trump. 

Third: the idea of making a side, 
as soon as it wins a game, “vulner- 
able”, as it is called (a fearful word, 
that: hard to pronounce at any time 
but increasingly difficult after dinner. 
By the old the word is pronounced 
“venerable”, and, by the young, 
“vulgar”). Being vulnerable is but 
another way of saying that, with a 
game in, your penalties are increased 
two and four fold, in order to restrain 
your over bidding and to give the 
other side a chance to overtake and 
attack the final game on even terms. 

Fourth: the adding at once of 200 
‘points in the honour column when a 
side scores its first game. This allows 
you to stop a rubber at any time agreed 
upon even though the rubber is not 
finished. You have but to add the 
score and settle. 

Certainly, in these four respects, 
Contract is far superior to Auction. 
But the tariff of the new game has 
mounted so high that, with rubbers 
running over a thousand points apiece, 
stakes must be lowered. Half-cen- 
ters should play for a tenth; two-and- 
a-half-centers for a penny; five-cen- 
ters for two; and ten-centers for three 
or four. Our advice is to make your 
stakes moderate, as the real fun of the 
game lies in bidding for Slams and 
overbidding your adversaries in order 
to save a game or a rubber. Sometimes 
the rubbers mount to huge figures. 
Rash experiments, careless counting, 
unfounded optimism, blind pertinac- 






ity, and unheeded warnings, al] 
voke appalling losses. The prizes; 
large; the premiums on accurate | 
ding and masterly play are great, 
a costly vengeance ever stalks yop 
tread. Every Contract player Must 
have several baptisms of fire befon 
he can learn the price of angering 4 
gods of Chance. “=, 

In my next, and concluding paper, | 
shall go—not too deeply—into the 
theory of the new game: I shall j. 
lustrate points in it and offer sy 
tions to those who have not as yet 
mastered it. 


ANSWER TO THE FEBRUARY 
PROBLEM 
This was the distribution jn Prob. 
lem XCII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads, Y 
and Z want four tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the club king, on which Y 
plays the nine. B wins. B’s best de- 
fence is probably two rounds of 
trumps, to prevent Y’s trumping the 
third round of clubs. Y wins the 
second trump lead. 

If A has discarded his club, Y’s 
lead of the club four gives Z two 
club tricks, and Y makes a diamond. 

If A does not lead the trump, but 
returns the club, Z wins with the 
queen, and Y over-trumps A on the 
third club lead. Now the small 
trumps through B make 2Z’s five of 
trumps good for a trick and the ace 
of diamonds wins. If A refuses to 
trump the third club, Y trumps it with 
the deuce and leads the king, with 
the same result. 

The variations in the defence are 
very clever. Suppose B leads a dia- 
mond, instead of either trump or 
club. Queen, king and ace fall. Y 
returns the club and trumps the third 
round, establishing the five of trumps 
for Z as before. 

Suppose B refuses to win the first 
trick, allowing the king of clubs to 
hold. Z will then switch to th 
queen of diamonds. If A puts on the 
king, Y ducks, because if he plays the 
ace B will give up the Jack, and when 
Y leads the club, B will put on the 
ace and lead deuce of diamonds, 
which gives him a club discard on A’s 
high diamond, which Z must trump. 
Now A makes two trump tricks. 

If Y refuses to win the king of 
diamonds, and A returns the club, 
B leading a diamond, Y wins and 
leads the king of trumps and Z 
makes the five of trumps and the good 
club. If A returns the diamond, Y 
wins and the club comes through, 3 
before. 

R. F. Foster 
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The face is soothed, refreshed, 
feels velvet smooth 


Quickly heal the 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


VERY shave leaves the face 
nicked in countless unseen 
places. For the skin, instead of 
being smooth as it looks, is made ) 
up of tiny ridges and irregularities. ) 
Arazor sharp enough to cut your 
beard is bound to nick it slightly. 
For safety and comfort these 
nicks must be quickly healed. 

Atingling dash of Pinaud’s Lilac 
on cheeks and chin. ... A rush of 
healing circulation. . . . And the 
face is soothed, refreshed. Feels 
velvet smooth! 

Regular use of Pinaud’s Lilac 
makes the face hardy, protects 
against chapping and prevents 
skin eruptions. You'll like the 
faint lilac odor from which it gets 
its name. 

Get a bottle today at any drug or 
department store. Or send coupon 
for a free trial size bottle. Look for 
signature of Ed. Pinaud on each bot- 
tle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, NewYork—soledistributors 
for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 








FREE—TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE 


PINAUD Incorporated, Dept. L- 
90 Fifth Ave., New York i 


Send free sample bottle of Pinaud’s Lilac to 


Name 


Address. 

















IMPORTED ACCESSORIES 


include 
Gray or White French Crepe de Chine 
PI asia e? ahiak g! sg.) eM Ig 


Cravats of English Silks. . . .. 
French Moire Silks . 


Handkerchiefs—French Colored Sieoie 
also English Colored Silks . fs 


White Linen, pra hem 


FOUNDED 19(5 


necessary to the comfort of the well dressed man 





$20. and 25, 


4. and 5. 
5. and 6. 


2. tes. 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 


SHIRTMAKERS 


HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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3 you'll receive clear, 
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Interesting Book on 
PERSONAL MOVIES 
It discusses this fascinating 


new subject from every angle, 
Gives much new information. 


Send Coupon Below 











facts 


about MOVIES 
of your trip 


At home, or away, Filmo 
gives real movies you 
can’t get any other way. 


ORE and more, wherever you go, you 

see people taking their own movies— 

real movies!—with Filmo. J. Pierpont Mor- 

gan has a Filmo outfit; so have Galli-Curci, 

Vice-President Dawes, W. K. Vanderbilt, 

hundreds more of like prominence. H. R. H. 

The Prince of Wales enjoys his own Filmo- 
made movies. 

There are vast differences in personal mo- 
tion picture cameras, Filmo, made by the 
makers of practically all professional movie 
cameras and equipment used throughout 
the world, has the exclusive features essen- 
tial to taking superb movies of your own. The 


© imported lens, spy-glass viewfinder, adjust- 


able speed, optional s-l-o-w motion mechanism 
and ease of operation are not found in other 
personal movie cameras. So Filmo is higher 
in price—but worth more. 

Filmo Camera is fully automatic. (So is 
Filmo Projector for showing the pictures.) 
No cranking. No tripod. No focusing for 
distance. It weighs but 4} pounds, is instantly 
ready—any time, any place. In Filmo equip- 
ment you have every benefit of modern mo- 
tion photography as the world-wide profes- 
sional industry has developed it. 

Films developed FREE! 

Eastman Safety Film (the film in the yellow 
box) —16m/m—used in Filmo Camera, is ob- 
tained at practically all stores handling cameras 
and supplies. Your exposed film is — 
free and postpaid to your door. 

Send coupon below and 4 








information on the ___ 


whole Bs sphere of 


| pane mal movies. 

£ you're planning 

atrip, byallmeans 

= coupon, to- 
EL 


HOWELL CO. 
1830 Larchmont ¢ 
Avenue, Chicago; 
Also New pork, 


London, moe Een 
eee Toe Rt 1907. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your new book on taking personal 
movies—aiso further description and illus- 
trations of Filmo, 


Name 


Add 


City. State 






































NEW YORK 








T BERGDORE | 


ODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
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A lovely evening wrap of flesh chiffon 
brocaded in white velvet with stole 
collar and cuffs of spring ermine. 
Designed by Bergdorf-Goodman. 











Edward Thayer Monroe 
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RAINY DAY ACCESSORIES, 


Black silk umbrella (left) with snakeskin handle; from 
Franklin Simon. Brown silk umbrella (right) with horn 
handle; from Saks-Fifth Avenue. Boivin surah scarf, 
beige galoshes, and “pumpettes”; from Franklin Simon 


The Woman of the World 


(Continued from page 86) 


with this principle. The woman ope 
sees picking her way’ unsuccessful} 
among puddles, in high French heels 
and spattered sheer silk stockings, js 
not a real woman of the world, bgt 
an unwise half-sister. Only when she 
discovers that lisle or cashmere stock. 
ings and sturdy low-heeled shoes, or 
more fragile footwear well protected 
by galoshes, are the only suitable 


brellas are of plain siik to match the 
coat or hat, or both, with handles of 
reptile skin—lizard, calf, snake, or 
alligator—or of bone. A few very 
smart handles are of tortoise-shell, 
an attractive note in this practical 
type of equipment. In general, also, 
umbrellas are growing larger, dem- 
onstrating, perhaps, that the woman 
of the world, now that she has ad- 
mitted that bad weather must be faced, types for bad weather can she claim 
has decided to face it as efficiently as to be numbered among the really 
possible. Her footwear is consistent smart. 





ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 41 


1. Rosa Ponselle. 2. Renée Adorée. 3. Jacob Epstein. 4, 
Emil Jannings. 5. Josephine Baker. 6. Josef Hofmann. 7. Claude 
Monet. 8. Stanley Baldwin. 9. Wilhelm. 10. Handel. 11, 
Georges Haardt and Haudouin Dubreuil. 12. E. A. Dupont. 13. 
Alfred Savoir. 14. Ina Claire. 15. Feodor Chaliapin. 16. The 
Thimigs. 17. James J. Walker. 18. Paris. 19. F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. 20. John Sloane. 21. Morphine. 22. Eva Le Gallienne. 
23. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden. 24. John S. Copley, father 
of Lord Lyndhurst. 25. John Henry (1776). 26. Helen Wills. 27. 
Kathleen Norris. 28. C. Bascom Slemp. 29. 325 feet. 30. Milton 
Wallace. 31. Gloria Swanson, Marie Prevost, Mae Busch. 32. 
John Erskine. 33. Resurrection by Alfano. 34. Singapore. 35. 
Desperate Remedies. 36. Toscanini. 37. Cyril Maude. 38. Mary 
Ellis. 39. Ignace Jan Paderewski. 40. D’Annunzio. 41. Ruth 
Draper. 42. George L. (“Tex”) Rickard. 43. Georg Brandes. 
44. Blanche Bates. 45. Casanova. 46. Norman Douglas. 47. 
Colette. 48. Marchesa Casatti. 49. Benedetto Croce. 50. Marcel 
Proust. 5!. Hugh Walpole. 52. Paul Claudel. 53. Wyndham 
Lewis. 54. Ida Rubinstein. 55. Joaquin Miller. 56. The Clock 
by Jane Cowl. 57. Pickwick Papers. 58. An Aztec village in 
Mexico. 59. Marilyn Miller in New York, and Dorothy Dickson 
in London. 60. Tallulah Bankhead. 61. Robert W. Chambers. 
62. James Henry Hackett, father of James K. Hackett. 63. Wil- 
liam A. Brady. 64. Author of Stella Dallas. 65. Clyde Fitch. 
66. Muirfield Links. 67. M. Coty. 68. Gordon Craig, son of 
Ellen Terry. 69. Kees van Dongen. 70. Winthrop Ames. 71. 
The new Lincoln. 72. The Tunisian national dish, a kind of stew. 
73. Ernst Lubitsch. 74. Mary Lewis. 75. Nickolas Muray. 76. 
Yvette Guilbert as Martha, in Faust. 77. George Bernard Shaw. 
78, Arthur Schnitzler. 79. Theodore Dreiser, brother of Paul 
Dresser. ~80. Lois Moran. 81. Deems Taylor. 82. Wheaton, Iil. 
83. Sacha Guitry. 84. Jesse L. Lasky. 85. Zamboanga, Philippine 
Islands. 86. Anita Loos. 87. John Barrymore. 88. Jess Sweetser. 


89. Cog d’or. 90. Anyone who, for the past year, has regularly read 
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Fine speci Id “Cigar Store 
ai Pie serine of lt “Cope foe 
cessfully \ of Six East Forty-fifth Street. 
ich heels | Hf ON 
kings, is Your Waist : Your Shoulders A N S ° 

Will Thank You! honk You! 

orld, but _ Fifty Years Experience | hires Ale ew Service 
when she Contributes to Your Comfort Prmhesoe OR those who find it inconvenient 
Me disk Sait PIONEER} to visit our establishment we have 
shoes, or N EVERY product bearing the prepared, and will send upon re- 
protected WIDE BELTS famous old “Pioneer-Brighton” SUSPENDERS ‘ quest, a beautiful booklet printed 
Suitable In the newest now. quality - mark, you will find the Pioneer English- in several colors, featuring the 
he claim feathers. Pioneer utmost of comfort that fifty years Wiking’ patterns products of our own impor- 
e really Wide Belts offer of experiment and experience have — nd colors are all tation. 


style and comfort. thevoque rightnow 


ongue buckles of been able to devise. —stylish,comjort- In addition to illustrating 
beautiful designs, ‘ er able and essential P : 1 $ 
including hand- And style—of course. “Pionecer- to give the right sixty-six styles and prices 


hammered solid ° a ee i “ty]a hang to the high 
nickel buckles that Brighton” has alw ays been a style “waisted trousers 


will never lose leader. Comfort of body plus the that Fashion dic- 
their lustre. Ask . tates for 1927. 

tn ede thar: comfortable sense of being well- 

dressed —that is what ‘‘Pioneer- 
Brighton” is doing for man’s 


comfort. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


of Blue Bar Pipes, we fea- 
ture cigarettes, cigars, 
tobaccos, Rolls Razor, 
and other of our 
specialties. 


BLUE $8.00 

























ide ; 

315 to 323 North Twellih St Philadelphia, Pa 
i, } BAR 
3. J PIPE 
he — What a differ- 
tz- ence in flavour 
ae such a fine pipe 

makes. Blue Bar , 

ae Pipes are hand-hewn from the world’s 
Ries toughest, most beautifully - grained 
| ~ roots—seasoned by great age to the 
- connoisseur’s taste. Finer pipes cannot 
32. be made. “Natural”—$7.“ Bruyere”—$8. 


| & TRADE MARK REG. US PAT OFF 


cel The Shoe thats Different 


<a NF tand comet atic “= = | WRN RAZOR 
















































un ee excellent tavloring: 
ich ; HERE is no substitute for foot te styling and those ¢ ge 
a comfort. And without it smart- that make S$ : ich 
| hess in style is worthless. That Foot- * aa safety razor wit 
Ka: | Joy shoes accomplish both style and sr a real hollow- 
1s. | comfort is a fact, attested by letters © | ground blade—the ; 
‘1 | from thousands of men all over the =.= | kind of blade that \ \ 
Ps | Seeey. = = | has never been ¥ 
~ i ‘ © eo | e . \ _ 
ch. | This comfort is the result of more than a teu ee equalled. A sharpening rE 
of ; pad of awed construction. ~ walk to- ey ‘ device comprising real ai ©: 
§ ay constantly on concrete, tile, cement et » 
H. > and marble floors and walks. Foot-Joy : , stone as well as leather. And one single 
} poe are designed to give the peer Sole gel 5 Re blade actually guaranteed peste manu- 
,, | | foundation to meet this unnatural con- 5 : ee ee "| i iti last five years. 
w _ dition, And so, men write us _enthusias- 208 Fifth Avenue, New York City =. facturer in writing to la ye 
16 | tically of Foot-Jo f “ , : Ue Its cost—insignificant by comparison 
, { -Joy comfort. “I wouldn’t Wholesale Only Fee > 
| know I had feet at 5 o’clock at night” is a é < + | with its superior comfort—$12—a real 
w. | Phrase encountered in letter after letter. oe economy as‘you’ve no more blades to 
1 Permit us to send you the Foot-Joy book- buy for five years. 
LU let showing smart shoe styles for all oc- * . * 
il | asions for sport, street and formal wear. . ; 
a Great care will be given to “_ “a 
: ceived through the mail, and for the 
e 
MELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. benefit of our out-of-town patrons we 
site Also makers of ship carriage prepaidto any part of the 
ad The f, : United States. Upon request our inter- 
eta Gnalomif, aet esting book in colors will be forwarded. 
Baten MM IMPORTING CO. 
a 6 East 45th Street, Dept. A, New York 
Adres; viG — 
































Stores approved as Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct from Reymers’— 
ensuring freshness and careful hand- 
ling. Dealer inquiries invited. 
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Chocolates 


Presents that : 
Endear Absents 
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Pittsburgh Candy 
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MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PITTSBURGH, PA., SINCE 1846 





YOUR WATCH \ 
te Gee ele) < 
LIKE THIS 


WITH A 


aiatee 


PEARL BRACELET 


TEN DOLLARS—ATTACHED TO YOUR WATCH 


FROM YOUR JEWELER. IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE Us 


JACK J. FELSENFELD 15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Sculptures by Elisabeth Chase 


Recent Work by a Promising Young Americay 





SEATED MERCURY oak base. Note th 











The figure of the Pagan extraordinary 
god, in yellow artificial H and solidity of the com. 
stone, is mounted on an position of this work 
een ~ ; oS 


oe 


PEO OLE NOLES 


aes 
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STONE CUTTER 


This excellent head 
is of a young Swiss 
who works as a 
stone cutter in M. 
Bourdelle’s studio 





CHILD’S HEAD 


YOUNG GIRL 


An interesting and intense 
portrait head which, al- 
though it is an unfinished 
work, has much charm 


A strange, wistful quali- 
ty pervades the portrait 
in black bronze of a lit- 
tle Italian girl in Paris 


NUDE (Lett) 
This interesting 
figure in black 
bronze attracted 
much favourable 
attention at the 
Salon des Tuile 
ries last yea 





M. Bourdelle took a deep inte<est, and 
before she was twenty-five, Miss. 
had seen some of her work chosen for 
the Salon des Tuileries, and other ext 
bitions in France. Last Autumn, she cal 
to America to live, and had a suce 
show at the Ferargil Galleries, New ¥ 


f geen sculptures on this page are the 
work of Elisabeth Chase, a young 
American who was born in Boston in 
1901. After studying at the Museum 
School in Boston, Miss Chase went to 
Paris and placed her artistic destinies 
in the hands of Emile Antoine Bourdelle. 
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| | of sCRAVEN - 
: | age 
| nee a fine old painting—-- 
or the novels of Dickens 
and Thackeray—CRAVEN 
: ; | MIXTURE has _ remained 
in the grand manner | unchanged for 60 years. 
Note § 
ste Do you know the etiquette of airplane travel? Do Blended at the express com- 
this a you know how much, and when, one should tip mand of the Third Earl of 
whom on an ocean voyage? Do you know what bon Craven in 1867, it is today the 


voyage presents should never be given? In taking 

a maid or nurse on a trip, what arrangements does ’ 
Hee: a ae raised qualit 

one make about hotels, steamers, dining cars? If P Id q h y —_— ” the 

the maid is black, does it make any difference? How | eae ee eé discriminating 

does one register her? | Londoner Ss own particular 


blend. 


most popular and _ highly 


Vogue’s Book of Etiquette gives every nicety of 
usage in travelling, as in all situations of life. The 
wise will consult it before buying tickets. For never 
are the well-bred more admirable, never are the 
ill-bred more conspicuous, than when en voyage. 


CRAVEN MIXTURE— 
pure and unadulterated— 
packed in air-tight tins—as 

























































HEAD 
ful quali- Conveniently divided, carefully indexed, charmingly | fresh and fragrant as the day 
ee written, unimpeachably accurate, based on funda- | itleftthe great Arcadia Works 
in Dats mental kindness, justice, and common sense, Vogue’s : a 
é CI ¢ S Book of Etiquette is different from all other books on in London vat on sale at aed 
the subject, and is the best possible volume to give to own tobacconist, anywhere in 
one’s young people, or slip into one’s own boudoir the United States or Canada. 
bookcase, 
Get a tin—fill your pipe 
vad 5 in { bso, bins y $4, post pa id —this is no ordinary to- 
AT. ‘ bacco—but as Sir James 
Cuancinc weather often | V OGUE S Barrie said— “A health- 
brings muscular or rheu- giving mixture—a tobac- 
matic pains. Absorbine, Jr. BOOK OF E IQ IE E co for our greatest men’. 
gives prompt relief. In most 
0 aia treatments com The foundation of good breeding; formal and informal entertaining; 
pletely drive away the pain. distinction in dress, speech and correspondence; alterations in present- 
Abs day social usage; and many other questions are set forth in Vogue’s 
fr orbine, Jr. is prepared Book of Etiquette. By the editors of Vogue, the acknowledged 
om vegetable extracts, es court of authority in America on all debatable niceties of good form. 
sential oils and distillates | 
z (Let from the finest herbs. To order by mail, use this coupon | 
seneiiia While it is a powerful lini- |. 
in bat ment, it is pleasant and VOGUE 
a harmless to use, and does 19 West 447 Street, New York | 
on at the not discolor the skin. Keep : . 
les Tuilt- it hnndy—use it freely! Please send me one copy Carreras, ite. 220 Fifth Avenue 
ast yal of Vogue’s Book of Etiquette. | 1 enclose 10¢ in stamps. Send liberal | 
Read‘ ‘Timely Sug- | ches, | sample tin of CRAVEN MIXTURE. | 
gestions”, packed Ofer | 
with each bottle. u iss od 
Send for free trial bottle Sg Sdadilta daxtaudhevéwsss dcucdes€e Sevabencaseuss, Mbed .ncyadGnanewasts cuk eau hes guatesoosasdenea send . be i 
zest, and W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
iss. Chast sons Tama Te cera ps get) Plas Peon Ra POT RM ean Re rep Eh aer  keree oe Sone SEI NPP 
nosen for 
her 
on 0 OT ys 2 RIE St EOP pele rere) Nees Sateen pr oie riya Ame PEESTORE. 
jew Yat THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT _ = ad 
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FISHER, BODIES 


FISHER PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED THE CLOSED 
BODY. TODAY THE SYMBOL, “BODY BY FISHER,” IS 
ON ALL CARS WHICH LEAD IN BEAUTY AND SALES 
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2 “Unbelievably True to the Artist's Playing- 
ws d 

A Thats why I bought it” 
) 


HE infinite joy and satisfaction that attend the _ to hear it'to realize that iss playing is the artist’s playing. 
ossession A a thing which is the best of its Your piano merchant will be proud to give you a 
ind go with the purchase of the Welte-Mignon demonstration any time. Welte-Mignon Licensee 

~ Licensee Reproducing Piano. It brings you the world’s Reproducing Pianos are offered by 115 leading piano 

finest music, played with all the tone-color, the fire, the | manufacturers." The Auto Pneumatic Action Company, 
verve, the personality of the great pianists. Youhave but W.C. Heaton, President, 653 West 51stStreet, New York 


a) @lelte-Dignon. 


a \ 
) 
a 





4) . LICENSEE ss 
ai) Reproducing Piano 
\ a 


THE MASTER'S FINGERS ON YOUR PIANO 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


—— 





ALFRED CORTOT 


PAINTED BY EARL HORTER 


uses the Steinway exclusively 


IN HUNDREDS of homes there are Stein- 
way pianos still in use after 20, 30 or 
even 40 years of service. Their singing, 
golden tone is unimpaired. Their re- 
sponse to the hand and spirit of the mu- 
. Sician is quick and sure. And it is this 
amazing durability that establishes the 
Steinway as one of the least expensive of 
all pianos. 

No matter which one of the various 
styles and sizes is chosen, the Steinway 
makes its unfailing return of a lifetime 
of pleasure and delight. Little by little 
it becomes an integral part of the 


household. The musical life of the entire 
family centers in it. It identifies itself 
with the most delightful occasions and 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period of 
two years. 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up manprrsio 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hatu 
109 West 57th St., New York 


events. Year by year its extraorditi 
excellence asserts itself. And long @ 
every detail and condition of purchi 
have been forgotten, the Steinway pil 
its part in forming the musical tastes 
the buyer’s grandchildren! : 

Remarkably convenient terms, in a@ 
tion to ever-reasonable prices, bring! 
Steinway within the reach of every® 
lover of music. Varied acoustic cof 
tions can be met, limited incomes? 
be suited. And to buy it is to prac 
the truest economy, for you need n€ 
buy another piano. 7 











